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THE BRONZE STATUETTE OF KHONSERDAISU 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


By H. R. HALL 
With Plates i and ii 


The British Museum possesses a fine bronze statuette (No. 14466) of the hereditary chief 
Khonserdaisu (Chonsortais), who held various prieatly offices under Psamatik I (PI. 1). 
It is 14 ins. (35°5 cm.) tall, and of very good style. The eyes are inlaid with ailver. 
Khonserdaisu (““Khons showeth himself”) stands with left foot well forward, clad in a 
clinging freely-gauffred garment of linen with a long and broad apron in front, gauffred 
vertically, On the upper part of his body he wears a priestly “leopard-skin” garment; 
no real leopard-skin but a close-fitting coat of fine linen in the form of a leopard-skin, 
with imitated tail and claws, which covers the left shoulder and passes beneath the right 
shoulder. One claw emerges from under the right shoulder, another lies on the right 
thigh, while the third and fourth fall on the left hip, hanging from either side of the 
shoulder. This priestly garment has a broad border and is decorated all over with rings 
representing the spots of the leopard. From the left shoulder rans.a stole-like vertical 
band with a royal inseription, which passes behind the left fore-arm and ends above 
the foremost of the two panther’s claws on the left hip of the figure. This band is 
continued over the left shoulder and descends again, with on inscription, across the 
left half of the back to the waist, and then curves down vertically to the root of 
the tail, where it ends (Pl. ii), The gaufired dress ends squarely low on the calves of 
the legs. The leopard-claws are roughly eut with four talons: the tail is conventionally 
bulbed at its end and is marked by a number of small chevrons, angle upward. It is 
34 ins, (8°85 em.) long from its root. The claws are } in. (1°95 cm.) across. The stole-like 
band is jj, in. (1 em.) to 4 in. (1°25 em.) broad. The feet, which are complete, and 
executed in rather a summary manner, are 24 ins. (6 em.) long. Each has a tang 14 ins. 
(3°85 em.) long by 43 in. (2-1 om.) to gy in. (1 em.) broad. 

Khongerdaisu originally held a figure of a god in his hands, presumably Osiris, which 
has now disappeared, since it was separate from the main figure. Its rectangular 
pedestal, 23 in. (2 cm.) square, is cast in one piece with the rest, and remains. The 
missing figure was secured in it (being let in in the usual Egyptian manner) by a pin, 
aleo gone, which passed through the pedestal parallel with the body of the main figure 
by means of two holes in its upper third. The left arm is half bent, and the 
hand that carried the god is open horizontally, supporting it a little below the 
level of Khonserdaisu’s navel. The right arm ia bent at the elbow at mght 
angles, and the hand, spread out, secured the upper portion of the figure of 
the god half-way between the navel and the breast. On the bare right shoulder 
is incised a figure (perhaps tattooed on the man himself) of Osiris (Fig. 1) is. 
wearing the afef-crown and holding the crook and “whip,” and on the nght Fis. 1. 
arm immediately below the shoulder is a cartouche, much worn, but apparently containing 
the royal name of Psamatik. The head is shaven, the face shows the usual glabrous 
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priestly visage, not however without character. The nose is slightly depressec at the tip 
by accident. The eyes, as has been said, are inlaid in silver. The ears are not pierced. 

On the front of the apron is incised a scene (Fig. 2) of the dead man adoring Osiris, 
who stands carrying the was and wearing the feathered white crown ———— 
without the ram’s horns, The dead man is in the same half-length ia = 
gaufired garment that the itself wears, but the “leopard- 
skin” coat is not indicated, probably on account of the smallness 
of the scale. The height of the figure is 1 in. (25 em.). It holds 
both hands up in adoration and is shaven-headed as before. 
Between these figures is an offermg-table heaped high with fruit | 
and flowers, above which is eut the inscription (by Osims) \fa: war 
“prince Osiris,” (by the man) * | /\||, “Khonserdaisu.” Above ae 
the group ia the symbol of heaven, —. From immediately below the centre of the 
back of the left hand supporting the Osiris figure begins an inseription in a vertical 
band which is interrupted by the incised scene described above. This band is ,j in. 
(1 em.) broad above and 1 in. (1:25 em.) below. The inscription (Fig. 3) reads, beginning 
with the royal titulary on the stole-like band on 
the front of the leopard-skin garment, ending in 
one of the paws: the usual titulary of Psamatik I, 
ending rather abruptly under the left arm; 
followed below by the man’s name and a sentence 
of uncertain meaning, above and below the scene 
of offering to Osiris described above : 

“The Chief of Upper Egypt, Khonserdaisu 
[..eesreerees], 1 am the [...],"" followed by the m- 
scription on the back of the leopard-skin, “ whom 
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he (i.e. the king) praiseth and loveth, his upright = ///A# 
servant the Hereditary Chief and Governor of {£@ 
Upper Egypt, mr-int in Hierakopolis, in the — 
territory of the Serpent Mountain, the governor{?), a=. 


ee, Bhonserdaian deceased.” 

The signs of the royal titulary are mostly 
well and deeply cut, but those of the rest of the 
inscription are inferior, often merely scratched ; 
and they have since suffered from oxydization, so 
that here and there they are illegible. It is how- he 
ever clear that Khonserdaisu’s city was Nut-ent- 
bak or Hierakopolis (not the well-known Hiera- 
kGnpolis), the chief town of the Du-hefi or Fie. 3. 
“Serpent-Mountain” nome, the 12th in Upper 
Egypt, called Apollinis minor civitas to distinguish it from Apollinopolis parva, the 
ancient Qesi, modern Kiis. It was between the modern Kaw and Abutig. The meaning 
of the curious signs +); "7, , ="), which are, with the exception of the queried sign, 
clear enough, escapes me, nor have either Prof. Griffith or Mr. de Buck, whom I have 
consulted, been able to explain them; possibly they are “ enigmatic" writing. 

The figure is # very fine example of a Saite bronze. Nothing is known of its 
provenance. It has been repaired or completed anciently here and there by the insertion 
of small pieces of bronze. 
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MISCELLANEA 
By G, P. G. SOBHY 
With Plates iii—viii 


1. The Persistence of Ancient Facial Types Amongst Modern Egy 





It was a curious coincidence that I should notice the striking resemblance, of the 
facial features at least, between one of the patients of my section at Kaar el-‘Aini 
Hospital, and the newly-found statues of Akhenaten, supposed to be caricatures of the 
king. I reproduce photographs of the patient and the statues, and leave the reader to 
be impressed by the resemblance; in order to make it much more striking, I resorted 
to the trick of photographing the patient with the double crown on his head. The face 
view belongs to another statue of the same king, Pls. iii and iv. 

The patient, M. H., was admitted to my ward suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis. 
He was about twenty years of age, born in Cairo, and had never left the city in his life. 
As far as he can remember, his people have always lived in Cairo, and are not known to 
have come from any other part of Egypt. 

He is physically weak, but apart from his chest complaint, does not suffer from 
anything else. A detailed examination of his endocrine glands was made and they all 
appeared to work normally, except that there was a very low blood pressure, due to 
hyposecretion of the adrenals very common in tuberculosis. His sexual organs are of 
normal development. The pituitary gland does not show any deviation from normal. 
The importance of this finding is to show the persistence of the type of Akhenaten in 
Egypt, and that there is no need at all to resort to any pathological theory to explain 
the rather extraordinary shape of the king's features. 

The signs of Frohlich’s Syndrome do not obtain in their entirety in the statues of 
Akhenaten, and it seems to me that one cannot very well diagnose this disease in a 
person without having known him in the flesh. It must be remembered that this 
Syndrome means total impotence and consequent sterility, unless it is acquired late in 
life, which is exceedingly rare. Yet we know that King Akhenaten had three daughters. 
The conformation of the body observable in the statues, particularly the exaggeration 
of the size of the breasts, can be seen to-day amongst living Egyptians who tend to 
become obese. 





JeMmoticm 


Looking through the papyrus fragments preserved in the National Library in Cairo, 

I came across some Coptic, Arabic and Demotic papyri. The Arabic I leave alone. The 

Coptic show no particular interest except in their script, which is cursive and very 

difficult to read; I may publish them on some other occasion, but the type is not 

unknown. The Demotic papyri are, however, of particular interest: firstly because they 
i—g 
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belong to two well-known papyri already published and may fill gaps in the published 
works, however unimportant they may be; 
been found together in the Library proves Professor W. 
Spiegelberg that the two original papyri must have been found together. I give photo- 
graphic reproductions of them, although they are unfortunately so fragmentary that one 
cannot make any connected sense out of them. I must say here that it was due to the 
kindness of Sir H. Thompson that I paid any attention to them and identified them. 
Plates v—vill. 

Fragments A, B, C and E (Pls. v-vil) are all parts of the Petubastis papyrus published 
by Professor Spiegelberg in his volume entitled Der Sagenkreis des Konigs Petubastis, 
Leipzig, 1910. Apart from the general resemblance of the script, the identity is proved 
by the following writings: 

A, 1, 8. 


Papytee 

A. au, 4, and bottom line. jk SG) =enk lir, exactly as it is written elaewhere im the 
papyrus. 

A. 1, 17 et passim, B. 5. Aa) name ys =mit mn Aimy. 

A.1, 14, 3! BY), =1p=itr. 

B. 6, 8,9, 11. Feu Qs =rms= y= hoat. Tite. 

0.4. ROH dirs=*som. 

C.6. (B-f3jf web» Ima, Ete, 

Fragments F and G (PI. viii) belong to the Insinger papyrus published by Lexa 
(Paris, Paul Geuthner). This document consists of a series of chapters, sir-t, but it has 
lost the first four and half the fifth, beginning in the middle of Chapter 5, sbr-t 5. 

Fortunately Col. u, 1. 3 of our fragment G begins t-sbtt mh 24, which shows that the 
ends of lines of Col. 1 and the remnants of Il. 1-2 of Col. 11 are parts of the first chapter. 


The phrases beginning with tm (1. 4), b-’r (mepe, Il. 6, 7, 8, 9), are very common in the 
Leyden MS. of Insinger. 


Fragment D (Pl. vii) is in a different hand, but it seems also to be a fragment of a 
moral work, judging by such words as 3] az ‘yty (1. 4), “famine, disease,” as Sir H. 


Thompson tells me, 14 ) ry, x! (1. 7) =coans = edny = counsel; (2 9 ty (1. 8) = iwh 


=defect, sin; x fy i. 8)=eg=cox=tolly; (2D )L]b (L 13)=md-a= 


nethun= evil. 








@— Drne—saane= le, exactly as it is written elsewhere in the 


3. The Persistence of Ancient Egyptian Words in Modern Arabic 
While walking in the streets of Old Cairo one day, I came across a party of boys 
playing ball. The game is played in the following manner: a brick is placed on end on 
the ground, and a guardian stands next to it to control the play of the other party, who 
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Plate IV. 
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Plate V. 
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Fragment A of the Petubastis Papyrus. 





Plate VI. 
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Fragments B and E of the Petubastis Papyrus. 





Plate VII. 
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Plate VIII. 








Fragments of the Insinger Papyrus. 





THE NUMERICAL VALUE OF A MAGICAL FORMULA 
By CAMPBELL BONNER 
With Pl. ix, figs. 3 and 4 


In the Berlin magical papyrus 5026, Il. 126 ff., in the course of a Advos addressed to 
Apollo, these words occur: dye ciue 6 Siva, dots cor dmijvTnca, Kal SOpow pos eiapyoe 
Tw Tod peyiaTov gov avopatos yoo, ob 9» vpdoc @ AGE. The text of this papyrus was 
newly collated for Preisendanz’s edition by Wilcken and Kroll, and we may therefore 
accept the numeral 9999 as correct, although Parthey read only @p. After the numeral 
follows a long series of combinations of the vowels, extending over four lines of the column, 

In a note on the passage Preisendanz remarks, “Der Zahlenwert 9999 ist aus den 
Vokalgruppen nicht ermittelbar,” No single group nor the sum of them all will yield this 
number, To search for a formula which would give this numerical value would be the 
illest of idle tasks; but since a coincidence has suggested to me a plausible explanation of 
the number, it seems worth while to call it to the attention of those who are interested m 
Gracco-Egyptian magic. 

About two years ago I purchased in Athens a “gnostic” stone which is a goo speci- 
men of a type known from several other examples ==. | 
(PL ix, fig. 3). Tt is a dark red jasper, shading at Fie 
the lower right-hand edge into dark green, oval in /f 
shape, and about 19 by 14 mm. in size; the setting, 
a modern gold ring of good workmanship, covers a 
small part of the margin. The centre of the field |E 
(Fig. 1) is occupied by a figure of the child Harpo- 
crates seated upon a lotus in a papyrus boat, of 
which the right-hand extremity is rudely shaped into : =e 
the head of some animal, possibly an ox. The got Pig, 1. Fig. 2. 
faces to the left, his right hand is raised to his mouth, and with his left he holds a whip, 
the lash hanging over his shoulder. Above his head are three scarabe in a horizontal row, 
under these the moon to left and a star to right. Facing the figure of Harpocrates are 
three birds (hawks?) in a vertical row, behind him three goats similarly arranged. Under 
the boat to left there are three crocodiles vertically arranged, to right threo snakes. The 
whole design is surrounded by a serpent with his tail in his mouth. On the back of the 
stone is an inscription cut in the rough capitals with strongly marked serifa which are 
characteristic of such stones (Fig. 2). It reads 

AABPAX 
PNECKHP 
PIXPO 
PNTPO) 
PoLIXG 
BOX 
The letters are not crowded and each line seems meant to represent a separate word. 

The words have no meaning in either Greek or Coptic and are probably jargon 

At any rate | found in them nothing significant beyond the circumstance that all the 





Plate IX. 








|. Babylonian cylinder-seal in the Musée du Louvre (4y courtesy of MM. Delaperte), 
2. Figure of Bes with Horus, in glazed frit-ware. Scale «. 4, 


3 and 4. “Gnostic” stones in the possession of Professor Campbell Bonner. Seale 14. 
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seven vowels occur in their proper order, However, I remembered the formula, and in the 
course of casual reading I have noted some other cases in which it occurs. It is found on 
the reverse of a green jasper Abrasax stone in the Southesk Collection (Catalogue of the 
Southesk Collection of Antique Gems, 1, Pl. xiii, No. 1); in this case the letters are some- 
what crowded and there was no effort so to divide them as to give a line to each word. 
Otherwise the agreement with the reading of my stone is exact. In the catalogue of 
the gems of the Bibliothéque Nationale (Cabinet des Médailles) Chabouillet describes a 
haematite (No. 2196, p. 293) which has on the obverse a design similar to that on my 
stone, Harpocrates and the triplets of animals, with traces of the common legend 
af\avatavada, and on the reverse the seven vowels in seven different arrangementa 
and a legend of which the following letters remain: aniowyaSpaydvery xpodyvp. There 
is, or was, also in the Cassel Museum a stone for which I have to rely upon the description 
and rude illustration given by Kopp (Palaeographia Critica, tv, 266 ff.); the figure given 
in Matter’s Histoire Critique du Gnosticisme (Pl. iii, fig, 4) seems to be derived from an 
untrustworthy source, On the obverse is Harpocrates seated on a lotus in the right half 
of the field, in the left stands an adoring cynocephaius, Above, the moon and a star. 
There is also the legend ely Zebs Sapamis. On the reverse Kopp reads the inseription 
Xap | axdver | xnpduxp | odvupad | vxpopvup | opwywAwy | Sarywuwya | Sparakdos | yapey 
ake| favdp. The engraver has carelessly repeated two words of the xa 8pey formula, and 
has given drypo for ¢rypo the second time. Further evidence of his inattention is to be 
found in the omission of » from the common magical word Sanyouwy. Kopp, it may be 
remarked, discovers a meaning in Hebrew for the syllables xeaspaxy and yxpdeypo; but 
since in order to do so he has to remove them from their connexion, it is doubtful 
whether this is anything more than a coincidence. 

Finally, Matter (op. cit., Pl. iin, fig. 5) illustrates a stone in the Strasbourg library 
which he was the first to publish, and as to which his report may be taken as trustworthy. 
[t represents a scarab with a jackal’s head, surrounded by the yaSpay formula as it 
appeara on my stone with one difference only, ¢aryo for day. It is likely that other 
stones with the same inscription could be found, but the point needs no further emphasis. 
The fact that the formula is found on the backs of magical stones shows that it is a “name 
of power”; compare P, Lond. xivi, 450 ff, (p, 196 Preisendanz), where directions are 
given for the making of a magical ring with a name engraved upon the back of the stone, 

The ya8pay formula occurs with various palaeographical corruptions in the magical 
papyri. Thus it is found in Paria 2391 (PMimaut), 1. 79 and again at |. 12 f,, in 
PBerlin 5025, |. 142, and finally in PBerlin 5026, 1. 140 £ The last instance, it will be 
observed, is only about ten lines removed from the number-name 9999 with which we 
started, and belongs to the same invocation to Apollo. 

While reading over the Berlin papyri in Preisendang’s excellent new edition, it occurred 
to me to try whether any numerical value of significant appearance was associated with 
the formula on my ring-stone, especially since its recurrence on other stones and in the 
papyri seemed to mark it as important. The result follows: 


xaSpax 600+-1-+-2+-100+1+-600 1304 
dverynp 500+50-+5+42004-6004-8+100 1463 
grypa 500+ 10+ 600+ 1004-70 1280 
orupa 600-+604-400-+4- 100+ 800 L850 
dharyo 500+-800-+-600+-800 3700 
Boy 24-800+-600 1402 


9999 
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This is surely not a coincidence. It is true that not one of the papyrus examples 
of the formula will give the result that appears above, because of the corruptions which 
affect them all—a. for », £ for y, « for x, o for # and others. But the stones agree closely 
enough to establish the right reading, and even the variants in the papyri evidently 
proceed from the version which appears in perfect form on my stone and on that in the 
Southesk Collection. 

It is worth noting that two other words associated with the ya8pay formula on the 
Cassel stone also have significant numerical values. In the case of a8pacaf (365) this has 
long been known. Samuyewary gives the palindromic number 5663, which has a mystical 
importance in the great Paris magical papyrus (Bibl. Nat. suppl gr. 574), I, 938; see 
Hopfner, @riechiseh-Aegyptischer Offenbarungszauber, 1, 181, and Dornseiff, Das Alphabet 


this opportunity to call attention to an iso- 
psephic equivalent of Gauryowmy which appears =“ f£ 
not to have been observed. It occurs on an- / #4) 
other stone in my possession, an oval jasper 
15 hy 105 mm. in aize, with the design cut in 
the longer dimension (PI, ix, fig. 4), The stone 
is dark green é¢xcept for un aren of red covering 
the upper part of the obverse face and showing to some extent on the bevel, which in this 
stone is very broad; the reverse face of the stone measures only 11 by 7 mm. This also ts 
a Harpocrates stone (Fig. 3), The god sits facing left on a lotus in a boat, his right hand 
lifted to hia mouth, his left holding a whip as in the other specimen. Hia feet rest upon 
what appears to be a small altar or an altar-like footstool. On the stern of the boat, behind 
the god, sits a cynocephalus, on the prow a bird, apparently a cock. Under the boat is 
cut the word aSipiwyeorows, the numerical value of which is 5663. 

The bevel is completely encircled by an inscription which begins just under the left end 
of the obverse face, aSepapereflwovXepebeFar (Fig. 4). Exactly the same letters are repeated. 
beginning however at the other end of the series, on the smull reverse face of the stone. 
That the two parte of the inscription were intended to make a palindrome is shown by 
the fact that the lust letter of the inscription on the bevel is not aligned with the others, 
but is placed lower and slightly turned, as if to guide the eye of the reader on to the 
reverse face, where the letters va are placed close to the ap of the bevel. 

I do not remember any other instance of the word a8iziwyaoome, but the inseription 
on the bevel and the reverse of the stone is a version of a now well-known formula, 
of which several cases (with various readings, of course) ore noted by Preisendanz 
Wiener Studien, xia, 11 f.) and Kitrem (Papyri Osloenses, 1, p. 35). | 

The occurrence of a number-name on the obverse of this stone may raise the question 
whether the palindrome on the bevel and the reverse might not alzo have been constructed 
with a view to some significant numerical value; but this is very doubtful. The sum of 
the letter-values in one or another of the versions of it comes near enough to 3663 to 
suggest that the exact number might be obtained by some manipulation of the text, and 
by allowing one of its two parts to differ slightly from the other. But such experiments 
are scarcely worth while. 

Another instance of the yaS8pay formula is to be found on the remarkable heart-shaped 
bronze amulet in the University of London collection which is desoribed by Professor 
Petrie (Amulets, 30-31; Pls. xxu and xlix). It is placed on the upper left-hand quarter of 





Fig: 3. 
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the obverse side. Almost all of the letters are there, but the parts of the formula have 
been so intermingled with other words and symbols that it is not surprising that the editor 
did not see that they belonged together. Because of this oversight there are probably 
some slight misreadings, though this cannot be determined without inspection of the 
original: and some of the interpretations proposed for individual words or syllables 
(Petrie, 30, of. E. Peterson, Rh. Mus, 75, 421) can searcely hold. The amulet deserves to 
be re-examined with closer attention to its relations with other gnostic amuleta, for it 
contains subjects which appear again and again upon the stones. The maker has lavished 
upon this one piece enough of the familiar magical aymbols and formulas to make a dozen 
amulets of the ordinary type. 

In conclusion I would call attention to two other names or formulas which appear to 
have significant equivalents in numbers. 

In the great Paris papyrus (1v, 2428 Preisendanz) the name of the Agathos Daimon ts 
given on the authority of Epaphroditus, presumably the maker of a magical book, aa 
follows: Ppy avwi dwapye duuvv popyris opoyami. The numerical value is 


608 +861 +2800 -+2100+1180+2450 —9999. 


I find no significant numbers in the alternative formula, the "Aproreravd: Aoyor which is 
mentioned in |, 2434, and which is given in full, as Preizendanz points out, in one of the 
Berlin magical papyri (Preisendanz 1, 28). 

This second oceurrence of a name represented numerically by a succession of nines may 
serve as an excuse for mentioning a sacred name with the value 99. In two passages of 
the Leyden papyrus J 395 (most conveniently consulted in Dieterich, Abraras, 6) these 
words occur in an invocation: +o é¢ @voreor cov Gropa atyuTrioti* ladkéaSaeru., The form 
of the name is corrupt in the papyrus, but this restoration is virtually certain; ef. Dieterich’s 
note on p. 6, also p. 46. In one of the passages there stand the additional words ypaypara 
@xarectiv. Since there are actually ten letters in the name, this must mean, as Dieterich 
perceived, that «: is treated as a single sound equivalent to iota. The numerical value of 
‘TadéaSarp ia then found to be 99. 

This case would be of little interest but for the circumstance that qe (99) evidently had 
& talismanic value in Coptic writings—a point which would have escaped me but for the 
kindness of my colleague Professor W. H. Worrell. In Zettschr. f. dg. Spr., xxiv, 73, Stern 
calls attention to the occurrence of the symbol qe in religious texts, and explains it (following 
Agapius Bsciai) as an allusion to the parable of the flock of a hundred sheep—the writer 
of the symbol putting himself in the place of the lost sheep and invoking the prayers of 
the other ninety-nine, viz., his fellow Christians. On p. 102 of the same volume Springer 
explains tt as a numerical equivalent for cur (1+40+8+50—99), and shows that this 
tradition passed into the church literature of the carly Middle Aves. Worrell found the 
number at the beginning and at the end of the prooemium of a Coptic homily on the 
Archangel Gabriel, and again at the end of the work; see his Coptic Manuseripts in the 
Freer Collection (vol. x of University of Michigan Studies, Humenistie Series), 327, n. 2. 

If ‘latéa fap is a number-name, it is probable that the sacred or talismanic character 
of the number ninety-nine is older than its use in either magical papyri or Christian docu- 


ments, and any explanation based upon either of these sources alone should be accepted 
only in a limited sense. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. 2v1, 2 
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FUNERARY DESIGNS ON PREDYNASTIC JARS 
Ry G. D. HORNBLOWER 
With Plate ix, figs. 1 and 2 


The funerary character of many decorated jars of all three Predynastic periods has 
long been generally recognized, as also has that of the designe painted on them, The 
function of the jars themselves was to hold the various provisions required by the dead 
man in the Underworld, while that of the designs was, by magico-religious means, to 
ensure him a supply of these provisions, or at least of the meat of the animals depicted 
in the designs, and in some cases, as we shall see, to- promote his welfare in other 
directions, In this function the designs are the true ancestors of the painted and carved 
scenes on the tomb-walls of later periods, 

Leaving aside plain pottery and that decorated skeuomorphically, we first meet with 
free designs in the white-on-red class of the Early Predynastic period; they consist 
largely of animals for hunting, with a few hunting scenes; reeds are commonly depicted 
and probably represent the marshy hunting-grounds!. Their purpose was evidently the 
supply of food to the dead of a people who were primarily hunters, the Libyans of the 
Later Capsian race who at that time had settled in Egypt*; this function is clearly 
seen in a fragment of pottery representing a hippopotamus and his hunters, with their 
harpoons, found by Brunton at Kaw®, Agriculture was of course practised by them, 
as it was by the Badarians before them, and may perhaps have received a share of 
recognition in funerary designs in the case of two jars discussed in a previous article 
which seem to portray a fertility rite carried out by men and women together*. The 


1 See Petrie, Prefistoric Egypt, Pls. xvi-xviii, and, for reoda, Pl. xv. 

? See Jornal, xv, 38. Childe has given a later and more general statement of the matter in The moat 
ancient Laat, T6-7. 

? Branton and Caton-Thompaon, The Badonen Creation, 4 and PL xviii, 3. The harpoons appear 
to be furnished with looped coils of rope. 

4 Journal, xv, 33,0. 3, This would be a primitive rite executed perhaps by “medicine” men and 
wonen, or chiefs-and their wives; it followed probably on the discovery, from experience with cattle, more 
or less domesticated, of the function of paternity, a discovery so striking mod so vital that the function 
would be readily invested by the primitive imagination with mighty magic power, A good example of the 
survival of sneh rites Into modern times is to ba seen in the orgies practised at the apring festival in ports 
of India where pre-Aryan custome still prevail (see Mastings Enc. of Nel. and Ethics, v, 869), With the 
development, in civilized states, of kingship and divine dispensations, these functions would naturally 
devolve on gods and kings; the god had, in Egypt, his wife and, in Babylonia, hie concubine (see 
Herodotus, 1, 181 and 162, Blackman in Hastings Ane, x, 2 and Sidney Rmith, d Babylonian Fertility 
rife in ff ALS, Oct, 1028, 857) and in both countries the “divine marriage” (lepoe yauos) was regulirly 
celebrate With respect to kings, [need only refer the reader to Frazer's (olalen Hough (2nel edt.) 1, LEME, 
for many instances of their conmexion with fertility; in Egypt we have the additional purtioularity that 
the king's position was incomplete without his marriage to n royal princess, and the sed? featival, ms 
otplained by Newberry, ensured hia coutinued power for the prosperity of the country by a new marriage 
with « royal lady when occasion commanded, (See also A. M. Hocart, Kingahip, 101-4.) 
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original object of this rite was probably increase of animals, but, as agriculture expanded 
to become the dominant source of food-supply, the rite was doubtless extended to grain- 
production’. In the case of the two jara above-mentioned it is difficult to hazard an 
opinion as to the kind of food-supply for which the rite was intended, perhaps for both, 
but in any case the object of the design was to ensure sullicient provision, whether meat 
or corn, for the dead man. 

Among the designs of this period is sometimes found the boat, but it is scarce and 
probably signifies no more than a means of transport for the dead hunter in the pursuit 
of his calling in a marshy land, though in some cases, of very rare occurrence, the boat 
depicted may have served for traffic. In the succeeding age, the Middle Predynastic, 
the boat becomes an important feature in the decoration, and appears to have a new 
signification, of more formal character and well defined. Several explanations of its 
exact function have been proposed, as, for example, that it forms part of a religious 
procession by water, the women with upraised arms being onlookers in the act of 
adoration or of religious dancing, but we may ask why women only, and not men, 
should be portrayed in this act and observe that, while boat-processions of the gods are 
well known in the time of the New Empire, it is most improbable that ceremonies so 
highly organized were performed in that primitive age, and, even if they were, they 
could hardly be considered aa of material service to the dead man, eo a function more 
nearly related to his personal needs must be sought for. In this search the most 
prominent feature meeting us is the almost general portrayal on the boats of ensigns, 
now commonly accepted as ancestors of the later nome-signs; it is noteworthy that, 
according to Newberry’s summing-up*, four-fifths of the ensigns are referable to Delta 
nomes, mostly of the west, the great majority being of the Harpoon-nome, which he has 
shown good reason to think was of outstanding Importance at this time as a centre of 
ship-traitic with the countries of the Eastern Mediterranean. Further, the jars are found 
in graves throughout Upper Egypt, from Gizah to Nubia, though most common in 
Middle Egypt, and, if they were made for the dead of all the country alike, we should 
expect the great majority to be referable, from their ensigns, to Middle and Upper 
Egypt, whereas the contrary is the case. When to this fact we add the comparative 
rarity of the jars, averaging, according to Newberry’s census, about two per thousand 
in graves explored, it becomes certiin that they were not used by all men in general 
but only for a special category, mostly from the Delta. These were probably travelling 
traders: the object of the painted boats was to convey them on their death, magically, 
to some desired destination, certainly not to a heaven, for none existed then for them, 
and so it must have been an earthly spot, in fact, as we shall see, their native home; 
the purpose of the ensign was to make clear the destination of the boat, this being, in 
the majority of cases, the Harpoon-nome, a district of voyaging traders who were 
naturally busy on the Nile as on the sea. | 


1 Moat probably we have here the link between human fortility and that of cropa, by way of cattle, 
expluning the seeming lascivionsness of so many seasonal rites and customs connected with agriculture. 
For an account of some of the modern forms of these rites see J. Fraser, Tho Golden Bough, Zod ed., 0, 
20-9, 

2 In Liverpool Aswels, 1013, ¥, 197-42, with later additions which I have been kindly allowed to note. 
Newberry adduoes the presence of the flamingo in the designs os an additional indication of the northern 
connexion of these jars, but elsewhere he has depicted the state of Upper Egypt in early times aa full of 
marshes such as the flamingo would haunt; it was probably equally native to both parts of the Egyptian 
river-land, as wore the various antelopes of the designa to the desert-land. 
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The attraction of the birth-place is to many peoples most powerful and they hold it 
ereat hardship to die at a distance from it; they look upon themselves as part of a 
great whole, a tribe or clan, centred in it, a whole consisting not only of the living 
members of the elan but, very really, of the dead also, the old and venerable who had 
so great o share in shaping the fates of the living. Thus the tombs, the dwelling-places 
of those venerable ones, attained to great importance, and the birth-place became a 
thing divine—in Egypt even a goddess, under the name mshnt. Under the Middle 
Kingdom the exiled Sinuhe made his greatest moan on the prospect of dymg far from 
his birth-place: “What,” asked he, “is a greater matter than that my corpse should be 
buried in the land where I was born!” In our days Egyptian feeling on the subject is 
still peculiarly strong; burial in one’s own village is the unquestioned norm, it is still an 
insult to tell a man that he cannot point to his father's tomb, no fate is more dreaded 
than burial at sea, connexion with one’s cradle-place is ardently desired, in death as in 
life. A remarkable illustration of this feeling existed some thirty years ago, and still 
perhaps does exist, in the Wadi Natrin (Ni/ria), Works had been established for some 
years by the Salt and Soda Company and labour was drawn from the nearest villages in 
the Nile valley, Kafr Daiid and Beni Salimah, both remote from urban centres and, like 
all such villages, of strongly parochial feelings. The workmen, though they spent most 
of their lives in the wady, never ceased to count themselves as integral parts of their 
mother-villages and they lived in separate hamlets called respectively after these villages, 
Kafr Daiid and Beni Salimah. They carried these feelings to such a point that they 
would always, if possible, prevent a birth or death from taking place in the wady; those 
about to die and women on the point of childbirth were hurried over the desert to their 
distant mother-village, Lf attachment to birth-place can go so far to-day, after millennia 
of destructive cultural influences, it must have been strong indeed in predynastic times, 
but in them the man dying far from hia native home could have no hope of reaching it 
alive; he was buried where he died, but with the consolation that, by means of the 
magic boats, he could at least be carried spiritually to the beloved spot, his destination 
being ensured by the ensign so emphatically displayed. His wattle hut, whose shape is 
reflected in the cabins on the boat, is sometimes indicated on the jars (Prehistoric Egypt, 
§ 44) as is the wild ox or antelope which is to serve as part of his funerary provision. 
He is guarded, too, by the kindly mother-goddess, fulfilling her world-wide function of 
protectress of the dead, her image, with arms outstretched protectingly, being often 
added on the magic jar!, 

Though the boat designs are characteristic of the Middle Predynastic period, rare 
examples have been found in the preceding age, painted cleanly and vigorously in white 
line*—thus early had river trafiic begun—but in the Middle period, with its constant 
contact with other cultures, whether by Syria or Palestine or over the Red this 
traffic was greatly Increased and the jars painted with boats take a regular place in the 
funerary customs of the country. 

The designs, if the interpretations suggested above are correct, indicate no longer a 
mainly hunting race, as do those of the Early Period, but a settled people, practising 
regular trade, for whom the hunter as food-getter was only an auxiliary; still, though 
agriculture had become the vital industry of the country, it was not yet sufficiently 

' Seo Journal, xv, 36, 

? Prehistoric Loym, Pl. xv, no. 49 and Pl. xxiii, 2 (from FAntheopoloal LA. Gs pte te 
no. 53851 in the ash Museum, Dlustrated in elt isi PL xx¥i ih zag NK Pa. Precis 
latic of the Middle Period appear sporadically in the Early: see Frankfort, Studies, t, 90. 
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organized to gain the place in the funerary designs that it did, so abundantly, on the later 
tomb-walla; the hunter doubtless still procured valuable supplements to the grain-food 
of the country and the animals which he pursued are depicted on the jars, but often 
quite subordinately, The delay between the establishment of agriculture and its recogni- 
tion in funerary designs has two probable chief causes, the ingrained conservatism of 
man in social and funerary matters and the fact that hunters, men of strength and 
decision, still formed the aristocracy of that age, the corn-grower taking the same 
position with regard to them aa, in Europe, the industrialist of last century took with 
regard to the landed gentry. The hunter's high status lasted long, as we see from the 
protodynastic monuments in whieh the king, leader thongh he was in an outstandingly 
agricultural state, was still represented as a mighty chief in hunting—witness the votive 
palettes illustrated in Capart, Débuts (let ed.), Pl. i, and figs. 155 and 156 and, perhaps, 
167 and 158; the high officials of the Middle Kingdom and later, with their usual 
ambition, imitated the king and are depicted on the walls of their tombs as great 
hunters, though often, doubtless, mostly sedentary scribes, if the portrait-statues, of at 
any rate the New Empire, with their rolls of fat, do nob malign them!. 

Let ua now turn to the other human element occasionally depicted on the jars, the 
men. They are of rare ocourrence and, if we may judge by the tall jar in Berlin 
Museum, No. 15831, illustrated by Schifer and Andrae (Die Kunst des alten Orients, 192), 
they represent hunters, for the men there depicted appear to be slaughtering giraffes, 
and in most scenes where they appear they are apparently armed with clubs: in this 
ease they are just auxiliaries for procuring food for the defunct. On the other hand 
they may perhaps have been the painted representatives of the figures of men in the 
round found in tombs, of which characteristic examples are published in the frontispiece 
of Prehistoric Egypt; these may be held to represent dead ancestors, protectors of their 
descendants, an explanation borne out by the attitude of a rare figure of a man, in 
baked clay, in the British Museum (see Journal, xv, 46 and Pl. vi, no. 5), which has the 
arms stretched out mm exactly the same way as the broad-hipped female figures identified 
in that article with the mother-goddess as protectress of the dead. There is every 
reason to believe that in the earliest stages of Egyptian culture ancestor-cult was as 
strong as it is to-day in most primitive peoples, running parallel, through many genera- 
tions, with that of the mother-goddess, and that if it never attained to the rank of 
official religion, as it did in the Far Hast, the reason waa its subordination to the later 
official cults, first the Osirian—though that was, in essence, founded on it—and next the 
solar. Nevertheless it constituted the veritable foundation of the vast system of 
funerary practices that so overweighted Egyptian life and has left its traces all through 
Egyptian culture (see my article in Ancient Egypt, 1929, Part tv). 

t In their maintenance of the iden of hunters na aristocrats they may be compared with the rich 
parcenas who, even till the present century, considered the costly porveyance of aport a an important, 
indeed almost necessary step for their social ambitions, But the ambition of the Egyptian worthy, though 
doubtless savouring of the social, waa primarily religious, to rank when dead with kings and thua become 
a fit candidate for the paradise which was once reserved for royalty alone. 

Another touch of unreslity in the hunting scetes may be noted: despite the faithful observation 
usually shown in the representation of wild beasts, we frequontly find among them such strange monstors 
as the griffin ond the serpent-necked pard, relica of savage imagination, os well aa the fallow deer, 
unknown, aa the strange rendering of the antlers would alone inform us, in their tine, if not always. (See 
Max Hilzhoimer in Borchardt's os (rabdentmal dea Aéniga Sathu-ret, a, 169-171. For further light on 
this obscure subject we muat await the publication of the much truncated fragment of an antler found in 
peculiar surroundings by Petrie’s expedition at Kaw in 1923.) 
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With regard to the waved lines so commonly painted on the jars, there can be little 
doubt that they should be interpreted as water, which was recognized in Egypt from 
very eatly times as an essential element for life and for fertility, and so, of course, 
indispensable in the After-world as in this: later, too, this sign became the hieroglyph 
for water. 

Another element in the jar-designa deserving of notice is the figure of the bandy- 
legged dwarf. This is very rare in pot-decoration and perhaps the example from 
Nakadah in the Cairo Museum, no, 11557, is unique (see fig. | and 2, after Quibell, Cat. 
of Archie Objects in the Cairo Musewm, Pl. xxii); the jar iteelf is unusual, with a large 
central mouth and four subsidiary small ones round it; it is of the red-on-buff class, of 
the Middle Predynastic period. The dwartf-figure here appears for the first time, it 
would seem, in Egyptian art; it was rare and remained so in the following age, but it 
was probably not wholly absent, for it appears again in the earliest protodynastic times 
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in the ivory figurines found in the mam temple-deposit at Hierakonpolis! and, in female 
form, in one of the group of ivory figurines in the British Museum, no, 32144, illustrated 
in the Guide to the Egyptian Collections, 24, fig. 8, to which reference has bean made by 
me in Jowrnal, xv, 37, a8 showing a Mesopotamian connection®. Some of the impish 
figures on button-shaped and other seal-like amulets of the First Intermediate period, 
generally running or dancing, often inverted, as on Mesopotamian cylinder-seals, may 
perhaps be inspired by the dwarf (Petrie’s Buttons and Design Scarahs, Pl. i, 27-29, ete.); 
he appears as an amulet in this period, placed by Brunton in the Righth Dynasty (Qau 
and Badari, u, Pl. xeiii, P. 3 and, perhaps, P. 6 of the Sixth Dynasty; see also ‘Vol. i: 
Pls, xxxil and xxx), and on a scarab of the Hyksos period (Newberry, Scarabs, Pi, 
xxv, no. 14). The figure of the bow-legged Bes, so popular in later times. was doubt- 
less largely founded on that of the dwarf and eventually took its place: he, like the 
Mesopotamian figure, never attained to the rank of true godship but remained a mere 
godling, though an important one, as did the equally popular Taurt, and, like her, he 
was concerned with olildbirth. | 

1 Hierafonpotia, 1, Pla xi and xviii (9). 

- aweo HMilar examples were in the Macliregor collection, see Capirt, op, eit, fig. 122, JA very crude 
Bpocimun, apparently of the First Dynasty, was found at Abydow and also one male example (Adywedlos, U1, 
Pla. v, 46, ard x, 213), 
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The dwarf had his place in magic, of which Mr. Warren Dawson gives two instances 
from papyri’; the first, from the Leyden Pap., 1, 348, p. 12, lines 2-6, ia called the 
“spell of the dwarf” and consists, according to the ansnded translation with which he 
has kindly supplied me, of an incantation which was to be recited “four times over a 
dwarf of clay to be placed on the top of the head of a woman who is giving birth"; 
the second is in the Harris Magic Papyrus and consists of the following invocation: 
“O thou dwarf of heaven! thon dwarf whose face is big, whose back is long and whose 
legs are short,” The dwarf is here a creature of mystery with magic powera for the 
facilitation of childbirth, and his connection with Bes, the genius attendant on these 
occasions, 1s explained; he is not a natural human dwarf like those shown on the 
monuments*, who are treated in every way like normal beings, and it is very possible 
that his origin may be the human embryo, always a favourite element of magic, and 
that in the course of time he beeame confused, somewhat naturally, with the familiar 
achondroplastic man. The amuletic ‘twins’ are probably a fortified form of the dwarf. 
Bes being intimately conneeted with childbirth, it is not very surprising that he should 
be made to assume certain motherly duties such as that of suckling, of which an 
amusing instance is afforded by the group illustrated in Pl. ix, fig. 2, from a private 
collection ; it is in frit with green glaze splashed with black but with most of the colour 
degraded; height 4} inches; of late date; Bes holds on his lap a Horus-like child and 
gives it the breast, a crouching baboon is between his knees, two others are at his back 
and one at each side. The base of the group was a lotus flower, which at this time was 
a symbol of Isis as well as of Horus; it is now broken away but traces are left at the 
back. A cylindrical hole, nearly half an inch in diameter, was bored from the bottom 
some way up into the group which would thus seem to have been fixed to the top of a 


' In“ Pygmies, Dwarfs and Hunchbacks in Ancient Egypt" in Annals of Medical History, 1x, 315-326 
(see 324). Here are collected accounts of many dwarfs and representutions of dwarfs, with medical 
details and numerous illustrations, The passage from the Harria papyrus is given in full by Max Miiller, 
fgyption Mythology, 22. 

* The stelae of two deformed dwarfs were discovered in the tomb of King Semerkhet of the First 
Dynasty and the remains of two buried in that tomb (Moye! Tombs 1, 3, and Pl. xoxv, nos. 36 and 37), 
Others are knawn from statues in the Cairo Museum ; they appear to have been familiar figures, employed 
at times for the fashioning of jewelry, as may be seen in the Fifth Dynasty tombof Prahhotep at Sakkdruh 
or in that of Anta (Petrie, Desloshed, 8, and Pl. xiii; Pl. v shows a dwarf standing on the prow of a bout 
and apparently about to use asling), Dwarfs, not ill-shapen, seem also to have been employed as temple 
beadles (Naville, The Festival Mall of Osorkon, 11, 30-31), Several early monuments of dwarfs are known, 
mostly of men in responsible positions; one of them, Seneb, discovered by the Expedition of the Vienna 
Academy of Science, 1926-7 (TAe Times, April 7th, 1927) was a superintendent of dwarfs, a man of 
property, married to a lady of rank, Sentites (“royal acquaintance”), Another, Khiuumbhotep, was in a 
responsible poaition asa“ keeper of the wardrobe"; Maspero even called him a “nobleman”, and devoted a 
chapter to him and dwarfs in general (Agyptien Art, transl,, 86). An alabaster figure of a dwarf was 
found in Tut‘ankhamin's tomb, a girl steering a boat, published in The /ustrated London News, July 6th, 
1920, 12-13; the technical description of the deformity, achoendroplasia, ia there given by a leader of the 
medical profession, but hardly seems to apply to the girl w« illustrated; in this opinion | haye the suppart 
of Warren Dawson, who rightly insists, in his paper on dwarfs, on the distinction to be drawn between the 
deformed native dwarfs (nmi) and the well-formed pygmies (ding), probably Nyam-nyama from the South, 
so prized by Egyptian kings from early times. He thinks that the girl in question was of the latter class, 
for she has negroid hair and is well fortied but for her legs, which the artist has apparently found difficult 
to manage in the apace at bis dispowal, for be has ended by adopting an achondroplastic convention. Finally 
Brunton tells me that he recently found at Badari some osseous remains of a dwarf with true achondro- 
plastic. 
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rod, perhaps a ceremonial one. This manifestation of Bes will recall the jars in his 
shape, also of late date, which seem to connect him with the giving of milk"; at this 
time too, if not earlier, he is connected with fertility rites as seen in the “Bes 
chambers” found at Sakkdrah® where the grossly phallic figures of the godling, with 
their female companions, show him to have served as a magic instrument for the 
promotion of human fertility. 

The ivory figurine of a dwarf mentioned above (p. 14) pointed to Mesopotamia, and 
there we shall find him often engraved on cylinder-seals, as a phylactic charm commonly 
associated with the crouching ape—another link, perhaps, with Egypt—and with the 
nude goddess; an example exhibiting all three is shown in Pl. ix, fig. 1%; from this 
association we may infer that the dwarf was connected with motherhood, the more so 
since he is sometimes in company with the frog, which in Egypt symbolized fecundity 
(see Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 31-2)—probably through its connection with water, the 
great fertilizer—and may have had the same signification In Mesopotamia also, where It 
appears as early, according to Langdon, as 3500 n.c, (Art and Archaeology, xxv1, 168). 
Though literature is silent on the case we can hardly doubt that some very old principle 
common to Egypt and Mesopotamia underlies the concept of these three figures, ape, 
dwarf and frog, and that it may be associated with the mother-goddess. 

Another popular cult-figure, Ptah-Sukur*, may be supposed to owe his dwarf shape 
and bowed legs to the earlier mascot, from whom indeed he may be a derivative, 
adopted syneretically into the Memphite system of theology, probably at a late date: 
with this figure we may couple the late one of the detfied sage, Imhotep. 

One of the most common elements in the designs on the jars of the Middle Pre- 
dynastic period is the spiral coil which sometimes fills in voida in the scheme of 
decoration, but more often constitutes its sole element. It has been explained as 
skeuomorphic, representing a coiled reed-plait used to guard from breakage during 
transport the stone jars which were the prototype of the majority of the pots of this 
period; but the stone vessels were heavy and very precious, fashioned with much labour, 
and could hardly have been intended for uses requiring frequent transport: further, 
the coils themselves are of all sizes and are dotted about on all parts of the jara on 
which they occur; as subsidiary elements, when placed round the rim, they become 
concentric semicircles. Before finally accepting this interpretation it would seem well 
to ask whether a more likely one can be found, It may he possible that the designs 
represent coils of rope, for rope, with its immense powers of assistance to primitive 
man, must have appeared to his simple mind as a thing of great magic, superhuman 
and good to arm himself with in the Afterworld as in this: an actual example of a rope 
thus eviled may be seen in the representation of a ship in the mastaba of Pehenuka, of 


' Soe fomrnal, xv, 46, no, 3. Figures of Bes xuckling Horns similar to the one illustrated are in the 
British SMusweum, nos, 11820, 26967 and 27374, deseribed as of the Twenty-Sitth Dynasty und as mebying 
as tops of wands, There ia alen one in the Ashmolean Miuseum, no, Aa) (1872), The bobinetinn of Res 
with the mother-goddess is apparently indicated agnin in the fragment of a terra-cotts plaque in i 
British Museum illustrated in the Guide fo Greek ond Roman Life, 39. fig. 28, where she is por red n ‘ 
shrine, wade, between two figures of the godling, portrayed 1h 

1 See Quibell, Keoavotions at Saggera, 1, 12-14, 

* From Delaporte, Cylindres orventane du Lowere (by kind permission), Pl, 82,n0,9. On « oylinder-apal 
published in Jowrr!, vin, 200 and PL vii, no 4, by Sidney Smith, an ape alone ia-showp. Flinder 

‘ The vocalization of Sutur ix adopted in accordance with Sayce's suzpeations Tec aah | 
vill, 208 (Oylinder no, 2). ugestions recorded in . ourmal, 
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the Fifth Dynasty, now in Berlin’. Support for this suggestion may be found in the 
fact that many peoples, even to-day, attribute magio power to cords tied in knots*, and 
that this superstition was current in ancient Egypt, where ‘one of the very signs for 
“protection” is a row of knots on a rope, the hobbling-rope sa. In certain passages of 
the Pyramid Texts it is said that the king “knots the cord” (§§ 399 ¢ and 514 a) or that 
it is knotted for him ($373); the words are referred by some to the tying up of boats 
and by others to the ceremonial lassoing of a bull; the latter explanation seems 
authorized by § 286 e, which speaks of the king's lassoing, and the former by § 1742 b— 
“the ropes are tied and the boats brought together for..."; in any case the knotting 
was ceremonial and must have been indued, in the beliefs of those days, with magic 
power. Again, Miss Murray has shown (Ancient Egypt, 1922, 14-19) that the early 
draughtsmen refrained from depicting knots in detail but simply recorded general 
impressions of them, for fear of their magic qualities. These qualities are equally 
evident in nets, compact as they are of knots; they are still used in Egypt as a 
prophylactic charm; soreery is much feared by young men in the period preceding 
marriage, especially the spells purporting to cause them to fail in their marital duty; 
on such occasions they will often wear nets next to their skin to avert the evil. Nets, 
too, composed the dress of the rowing virgins who were to divert King Snefru from his 
sadness in one of the tales of King Cheops and the magicians (Westcar Pap.); they had 
a magic virtue and could hardly have been prescribed by the sorcerer, as has sometimes 
been suggested, to rejoice the king with the sight of the girls’ uncovered beauty, for 
that was at his command, of course, at any time; rather they served to keep off the 
evil influences causing the king’s melancholy. The network of beads laid on the breasts 
of mummies served likewise to guard against evil powers and it seems probable that in 
this idea we can find the connection between the words Jaw, ‘network’, and fut, 
‘exorcise 4, 

With knots we may place the spiral coil, a common element of decoration in many 
phases of art; an excellent example of an interlaced closed spiral, formed from the 





1 Seo Borchardt, Sothu-ret, 0, 165, fig. 24. Saile rolled on an unstepped mast and ending in similar coils 
are shown in a low-relief of the Eighteenth Dynasty illustrated by Wreszinski, Atlas, 1, PL 287. Rolls of 
papyrus rope for binding a boat in the process of building are depicted in Deshasheh, Pl. v; they are coiled 
in 4 different pattern, 

? Superstitions about knots are common in many lands ; knotted cords occur freely os amulets in 
Egypt os well os in Mesopotamin and have actually been found in tombs (see Petrie, Amulets, 29, no. 191 | 
see also Warren Dawson, Magician and Leech, 67,71 and 129), The seven-knotted cord was used it 
Babylonia against Labartu (now sometimes read as Japmakty), the grisly witeh-monater who, like her 
Egyptian counterpart, snatched babies from their cota (see Ancient Egypt, ut, 68); in a neighbouring 
country, Arabia, we have the verse in the last chapter of the Koran aimed at witches “who blow on 
knots” (ace alan Sale's note 

For knots in general 8 BR. Campbell Thompson, Semitic Magic, paamm (0, fader) and Frazer, The 
Golden Bough (2nd ed.), 1, 384 ff, who gives parallels to the modern Egyptian custom recorded above and 
makes it clear that while knots and nets in magic are objects of fear for their inhibitory powers, they are 
aleo often cretdlited with great protective virtue. 

The so widespread pastime of string-figures (‘cat's cradles’) must have ita roots deep in magic; when 
we pote how the Eskimo make certain figurea to accompany their songs which themselves haye a magic 
purpose, for fishing, hunting, ete., and further that there are taboos connected with some figures (see 
K. Haddon, Cat's Cradles, xv), we have every reason to think that magically they serve, or once did serve, 
as complicated developments of the knut. 

8 Gardiner, Grammer, 506, V 1. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch, x1, 3 
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coiling of a rope and used as a decoration on a red-on-bnff jar, is illustrated in Ancient 
Egypt, 1928, iii, 68-69; we may well surmise that it was introduced by the artist as a 
useful talisman for the defunct. In the same place an illustration is grven of a very 
early rope- or wire-design from Mesopotamia, on a golden ‘seal’ (more probably an 
amulet) of Queen Shub-ad. To this may be added another on a cylinder-seal found in 
the A Cemetery of Kish and illustrated in E. Mackay’s Heport, Pl. vi, no, 16; the 
design is formed by an interlaced arrangement of two equal lengths of cord in loops; it 
was probably of talismanic nature, for the earliest engraved cylinders seem to have 
been amuletic, consisting of cylindrical beads, such as are common in ancient Meso- 
potamia, made apotropaic by the engraving on them of designs of magico-religious 
import. None of the specimens from Kish bore names, which in the earliest periods are 
exceedingly rare; they were perhaps added at first as an assurance that the protective 
powers of the amulet should be concentrated on its owner; the use as seals would be a 
later development and even then they would retain much of their original magic power. 
The earliest Egyptian engraved cylinders seem also to be apotropaic, many being clearly 
destined only for funerary service. 
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A NEW LETTER TO THE DEAD 
Br ALAN H. GARDINER 
With Plate x, figs. 1-3, 


Tt is a true and surprising fact that new types of Egyptian antiquities, like troubles, 
never come singly; and an annoying variation of thia fact is that never does an 
Kgyptologist publish a book on any topic without some fresh piece of relevant material 
coming to his knowledge too late for inclusion. The subject of the present article is a 
hitherto unknown and particularly fine “letter to the dead” belonging to the Haskell 
Oriental Museum in Chicago, where it bears the number 13945, Permission to publish 
this was most kindly given to me by Professor Breasted, who also provided the excellent 
photographs reproduced in Plate x. Like several of the other letters of the same 
category published by Professor Sethe and myself in our joint work Egyptian Letters to 
the Dead (London, Egypt Exploration Society, 1928) the new example is inseribed in bold 
and typical hieratic of the First Intermediate Period (between the Sixth and Eleventh 
Dynasties) on a vessel of red pottery; but contrary to custom, that vessel is here a jar- 
stand without bottom, and with a lip at the top, The dimensions are: height 23 cm., 
diameter at top 9 om., diameter at bottom 12-5 em. 

The eight vertical columns of hieratio, with a short additional column (8a) between 
cols. 6 and 7, are so clearly legible in the Plate that no hand-facsimile is needful. There 
are one or two palaeographic difficulties, but on the whole the decipherment is plain 
sailing. The hand closely resembles that of the KAw bowl (op. cit,, Pls. 2,3), The text 
runs as follows : 


oO Y= Po hopn—lboH— lors H— 
Ja 2>-ASSB- Ol—eFe™ (QR mu 
Rd——ABRAL —A—-(EIS oar jo ap 
ROOT SAS —eT AlKod sedge 

IReatH4l e-—\SIT SSAl4 oY 
BT PERT URRY OLS Za OlAR 
WOOD Me ([S—aT Rage Saug lore 
SVOINFAIR (SleSon ¢oco— Poe 
ASolSe—[MRo STIHGa Nw loss 
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SupSpaye ene line between cols. 6, T: (8a) i é) Ao ell 
VS hop fo 


“> has a different form everywhere else in this text, but there seems no alternative; 1— haa Ite 
characteristic form, and is certainly not 4. © fi seems very probable, there being a faint cross-stroke 
which makes J impossible ; B&B is certain, * The column divides into two parts, as often at this 
period. <> is badly made, and open it the left side. * A quite abnormal form, for which analogies 
are found in the Gebelén coffin at Turin (G1T 1 and the ornamental text on the back) and, as Sethe 
ponte out, Steindorff, Grabfunde, o, PIS. 7 Deleted signa 


TRANSLATION. 


(1) This ts an oral reminder of that which I eaid to thee wm reference to myself :—" Thou 
knowest that Idu sau in reference to his son: (2) ‘As to whatever there may be yonder (?), I 
will not allow him to be afflicted of any affliction’. Do thow unto me the like thereof!” 
(3) Behold now there is brought (to thee) this vessel in respect of which thy mother ia to make 
litigation, It were agreeable (4) that thou shouldst support her. Cause now that there he 
born to me a healthy male child. Thou art an excellent Spirit, (5) And behold, as for those 
two, Hie serving-maids who have caused Seny to be afflicted, (namely) Nefertjentel and Itjai, 
(6) confound (?) them, and destroy for me every affliction which is (directed) againal my wife; 
for thou knowest that I have (7) need thereof (?), Destroy it utterly! As thou livest for me, 
the Great one shall praise thee, (8) and the face of the Gfreat God shall be glad over thee; he 
shall qive thee pure bread with his two hands. 


Additional remark:—(8a) Moreover I beg a second healthy male child for thy daughter. 


COMMENTARY. 


To those who have studied the letters to the dead published in the volume by Sethe 
and myself—references to which will frequently be made below without specially naming 
it—no great insistence on the similar form exhibited by the new Chicago specimen will 
be necessary. The opening recalls the Cairo text on len and the Kaw bowl; the central 
portion here, as everywhere else, contains the gist of the writer's petition and mention 
of the persons whose malevolent influence he is suspecting; the promise of reward to the 
deceased addressee, 1f the petition be granted, is paralleled by the Berlin bowl, Thus the 
formalism characteristic of all Egyptian art which Dr. de Buck has recently discussed go 
ably in his inaugural address to the students of Leyden University is onee again illus- 
trated most convincingly in this new accession to an otherwise entirely individual class 
of writings, The Chicago letter also displays that vague and allusive fashion of desig- 
nating the personae dramatis which is typical of the claas, There can be no doubt but 
that the unnamed writer of the letter is addressing his dead father; thus much is 
indicated by the precedent which he quotes from the lips of a certain Idu whose identity 
is entirely obscure, “Thy mother” in 1,3 must be the writer's paternal grandmother, 
The writer's wife is obviously the Seny of 1. 5; this is shown by jmt-(t) “my wife” a 
|. 6, In 1. 8a an additional request is made on behalf of “thy daughter,” and the logie 
of the situation seems to show that this must be the writer's sister. Whether the two 
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evilly-disposed serving-maids mentioned in |. 5 were dead or still alive when the letter 

What is entirely new in the Chicago letter is the appeal to a dead parent for male 
offspring. The maxims of Ptahhotpe and Ani, among other of the ancient writings, had 
already taught us that the desire of the ancient Egyptians for sons was no less strong 
than that felt by their modern descendants. But the adoption of this particular method of 
satisfying the desire is a novelty. As if for the very purpose of corroborating the thesis 
with which I started my article, a little figure of a woman carrying a child and bearing 
the inscription “May a birth be given unto thy daughter Sek" has just come to light in 
the Berlin collection, and is discussed in a note by Dr. Siegfried Schott appended below 
(see Pl. , 4). It seems likely that this figure was deposited in the tomb of a deceased 
father In the expectation that he would use his power in the netherworld to secure 
fulfilment of the offerer’s wish. 

In the philological notes which follow reference is made to some interpretations by 
Professor Sethe. On becoming acquainted with the Chicago text I sent a transcript 
thereof to my co-author in the book on the letters of the dead, and was glad to find 
that in most points our translations of the new specimen agreed with one another. 

Line 1. J'nw-r, see op. cit,, p. 14; the determinative <) only here, For ||¥, sufiix 
lst pers. sing., whereas everywhere else in the text the suffix is omitted, «f. the Kaw 
bowl, m, 4 (with the note), our view of which is thus happily confirmed. How the sign 
— in the proper name is to be explained I do not know. In my opinion it is quite im- 
possible to read § “Idu the younger.” 

2. It seems necessary to take want and wnf as respectively the imperfective and the 
perfective participles, fem. in reference to a neuter notion, and perhaps intended to 
cover all contingencies—"* what is and may be yonder.” ‘Jim, i.e. in the netherworld, as 
in the phrase ntyw im. I take this obscure little phrase to be a deprecatory or sceptical 
qualification of Idu’s promise to guard his son from sorrow; he cannot be sure what 
powers he will possess beyond the grave. It is unusual grammatically to find a phrase 
introduced by ir “as to" without resumptive pronoun in the main clause. 

Nkm, with the det. 4 found at this period for mr “be painful” and ind “pain” (see 
on I, 3), 1s not rare in the magical texts for “suffer,” “be afflicted,” e.g. in the 
Metternich stela, |, 6, where it is certainly contrasted with rhe “rejoice,” but I doubt 
whether the rendering treurig sein of the Berlin Wérterbuch quite hits the mark; in the 
Pyramids ~) or “J S.—n is used only of a diseased condition of the hair (521, 2055, 
2056), but is parallel to mr “be ill.” I prefer to consider it almost synonymous with 
this last verb. 

“Ir m w-(i) mitt irt is doubtless a part of the speech to his father which the writer 
now recalls, but not a part of the speech of Idu. Mitt irt, see my Ey. Gramm., 88, 
n. Ll. 

3. It is difficult to believe in 9 as a writing of the demonstrative adjective, 
but there seems no alternative. MWnist is a rare word, of which the only example avail- 
able to me at the moment is on the Turin altar bearing the cartouche of Phiops (Trans. 
Soc. Bibl. Arch., 11, 117) where the addition — “water"™ confirms the rendering Schale 
far Wasser given by WO. But the natural way of interpreting the first sentence of |. 3 
is to take it as referring to the vessel, together with its mnacETE HOD, on which our letter 
is written; one would then compare Ro1> ott st —, ~ 4 in Sinuhe, B 18. 
If this view be taken the word mnist must have a wider significance, “pottery vessel” 
or the lke, for as I have stated, the Chicago letter is written on a jar-stand. 
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‘Irt mut-k wde mdi feed is difficult of interpretation. Sethe suggested as a rendering 
diesen Krug...der von deiner Mutter gemacht worden ist, damit deswegen gerichtet werde, 
But irt wie mdw as a phrase occurs in 1, 9 (see the note thereon) and in other texts of 
this period, and if a past action had been meant, would not irt-n have been written? 
The form drt has every likelihood of being Gunn’s prospective relative. If, therefore, we 
must render in some such way as “in respect of (or over) which thy mother is to (or will) 
make litigation” the writer must be anticipating an intervention on his behalf by his 
paternal grandmother. The clause, it must be confeased, is very obscure. , 

4. My translation assumes the standpoint adopted at the end of the last note. 
Sethe, translating Angenehm were es, wenn du ihm custemmiest, takes the suffix -4 to refer 
to ty mest, not to muet-k, Still, for a personal suffix after wf? one can quote Plahhot pe 
(ed. Dévaud) 72 (Ms. L), ¢—e ft og—|—2 lee. We. is certainly right in 
its remark on wfs; “s. J. sicher beistimmen,” The evidence for the word is collected in 
my Notes on...Sintihe, p. 31. 

5. Since ¢pt(y) not only stands before its noun, which is apparently unknown else- 
where, but also has the determinatives ,§., it seems better to render “those two, 
(namely) the serving-maids,” with dskty in apposition. ~, {je as perf. act. part. 1 
unusual in writing out the y, but this may be due to the form being a dual. — 

In writing the names of the two servants as Neferjentet and Itjai imatead of 
Neferthentet and Ithai I formally renounce my previous practice. Steindorff has rightly 
introduced tj for — in the new English Badeker's Egypt. Tj is both nearer the probable 
original pronunciation, and also suits the fact that — fj is to = ¢ what ™) dj is to = d. 
Sethe writes with regard to Nfr-tntt:‘Der Name zeigt dass das Gefdss aus Dendera oder 
Achmim kommt.” In favour of the former provenance one could quote the name ‘Jdw m 
lL. 1; for Jdw see Petrie, Denderch, 5.6, and for Nfr-tnit see Schifer-Lange, no, 20568, 
Still, it was stated when the letter was acquired that it came from Girgah, and the 
information seemed better assured than many other indications of the kind. 

6. Zhe as a transitive verb is unknown to me elsewhere; for its intransitive use, 
with some such meaning as “be in confusion", see the note in my Admonitions, p. 28. 
‘Idr, imperative, here and in |, 7, is commonly so written in the Pyramid Texts. 

6-7. || &} <4 drw is a word for “need,” see my note, Journal, rx, 18, n. 8. It is, 
however, very difficult to say what the entire clause nit irr-i dirw im here means. In 
the translation I have suggested “that IT have need thereof,” But at least equally 
probable would be “that I am doing the needful there,” (.¢. helping as much aa I can. 
Possibly neither of these suggestions hits the mark. 

7. The identity of the “Great Goddess” is uncertam. If the vessel really came 
from Denderah, she would of course be Hathor, 

8 2 web is common in Eleventh Dynasty formulae of offering; see Polotsky, 
Zu den Insehriften der 11, Dynastie, § 79, i. 

Sa, Dbh doubtless first person, not imperative. If the deleted signs are really || 4), 
the writer will have begun to address his father by name (ef. 1), but will have thought 
better of it, being deterred by the lack of space. 
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DIE BITTE UM EIN KIND AUF EINER GRABFIGUR 
DES FRUHEN MITTLEREN REICHES 


Vor SIEGFRIED SCHOTT 
Hierzu Tafel x, 4. 


An der Figur einer Fran (Taf. x, 4), die auf der lnmken Hiifte ein Kind triigt, des 
Berlmer Museums! aus der Zeit des friihen Mittleren Reiches ist’ auf dem rechten 
Oberschenkel folgende Inschrift angebracht: 


a& 
fh! 
jo 
a 


IY 


“Mége eine Geburt gegeben werden Deiner Tochter Sh." Die Verstimmelung der 
beiden Vogel der Inschrift zeigt, dag die Figur in ein Grab—da der Vater angeredet ist—in 
das Grab des Vaters der Sh gegeben wurde. Die Figur ist einer der sogenannten 
“ Beischlifermnen” und als solche unbekleidet, geschmtickt und beinlos, Auf einer 
zweiten* fhnlichen Figur des Berliner Museums fehlt die Inschrift. Der Sinn der Gabe 
ist wohl der folgende: Wie diese Figur einer Beischliferin des Toten ein Kind hat, soll 
auch seiner Tochter Si ein Kind geschenkt werden. Die Tochter selbst oder ihre Familie 
hat dem Vater Boischliiferin und Kind geschenkt, damit er nun seinerseits mit der 
ganzen Macht eines zauberkriftigen Toten fiir die gewiimschte Geburt sorge. Da die 
Bitte weder in der imperativischen Form “Gieb!" noch in der 2. Person “Mégest Du 
geben!” abgefasst ist, scheint an eine direkte Zeugung durch den Toten nicht gedacht 
#0 Sein, 


' Inv. No, 14517, Hohe der Figur 12 em.: aus dem Handel, 
* Inv. No, 12764, 
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REGARDING RECEIPTS IN THE ZENON ARCHIVE 
By W. L. WESTERMANN. 


In the recent years of active publication of the Zenon papyri Professor Girolamo 
Vitelli and Mr. C. C, Edgar have presented from the Zenon archive twenty-three receipts 
of u particular type for emall amounts of money paid to farmers upon the estate of 
Apollonius, with one acknowledgment of recerpt of ten axes*. AY of them are dated in the 
year 29 of Ptolemy Philadelphus*, All of those which are fully preserved are in duplicate, 
and the same duplicate form is to be assumed for the fragmentary receipts P. Cairo 
Zenon I 59138 and 59139. The upper, or concealed, text was folded, tied with a knotted 
piece of papyrus with a clay seal over the cord*. The lower text alone was visible. To this 
list I add the following three receipts from the Zenon papyri in the hbrary of Colombia 


University. 
P, Columbia Inv. no. 220. 
January 24, 256 3.0. Philadelphia. 
fin. x 3 in. 

The document came to Columbia University with the upper text still unopened and 
seal in place. About three quarters of the seal was preserved. The figure upon the seal 
seems to be that of a ram’s head with horn curling downward and to the left over the neck, 
According to W. F. Edgerton a sun disk may possibly be identified over the rants head, 
The writing, which is the same in both texts, is crude, It runs across the fibres. The inner 
text is not so carefully done as the outer one. Note line 2 and the omission of ets before 
évrvpropov in line 4. Edgar has noted this carelessness as characteristic of a number of 
the inner texta*. 


a. 
(grovs) «8 Xoray eyes “Eps- 


fuko 
evs “Epiées eis xowiar 
Tis xomadoy éavetor 
(dpoupwr) y dv(a) (TetTpmBorov), (ylverrat) (Spayyat) 8, wai evtru- 
3 piopdy (dpovpay) y av(a) (retpwB8odor), (yivewras) (Spaypai) B. 
(Space of § inch.) 


hs. 
(Erovs) xO Xoay Eyer "Epveds 
‘Epiéws «ig EvAoxo7i- 
av THe xoTwdbog Sdveroy 

! PALL. rv, 338, 

” Including P.8.L. tv, $23, which the editors originally dated in the year 21, See Vitelli in P.&L v1, 
Addenda et Corrigenda, x. The list ia P.S.L. 1v, 323, 336, 337, 398, 330; v, 508, 507; vi, 660; P. Cairo 
Zenon, 1, 59102, 59108, 69104, 50111, 59118, 69114, 69116, 69116, 69117, 69118, 59119, 59127, 69198, 59137, 
5O138, GO138, 

9 Edgar bas published photographs of three of these in the original state with the upper, or inner, text 
anopened, in P. Cairo Zenon, 1, Pl xxii. | | 

‘ P, Cairo Zenon, 1, 69104, 
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(apoupawy) y ala) (retpaBodor), (yivortat) (paypal) 8, eal 
10 ele dvmupieuldle (dpovpdv) y dv(a) (rerpdBodor), 
(yiworrat) (épayuai) 8. 

“Year 29, Choiak 1. Eriens, son of Eriens, has received as loan for cutting out the 
brushwood upon three arouras, at four obols, total two drachmas, and for burning upon 
three arouras, at four obols, total two drachmas.” 

The three arouras of lines 4 and 5 are the same. The pay for the work is at four obols 
per aroura for each of the two operations. The translation for «owas given in Preisigke's 
Warterbuch, “pruned olive tree’,”” based presumably upon several references to Theophrastus 
in which the word occurs, is quite inapplicable here. In P.5.I. rv, 325, P. Cairo Zenon, 1, 
69116, 59117, 59118, in P. Col. Inv. no. 270, 11" and here, the word means “ brushwood.” 

P, Columbia Inv, no. 285. 
March 4, 256 5.0, Philadelphia. 
2 in. x 3} in. 

The document waa originally in duplicate, but only the tops of three letters of the 
outer text show upon the fragment as we have it, Two fragmenta of the clay seal still 
cling upon the verso, but the figure is not distinguishable, The writing is that of a 
practised clerk and runs with the fibres. 

(tous) «4 THB: 1. exet 
"ApytSio¢ efg Evhoxomiay 
apoupay y Spayuds érra tpi- 
Barov. 
(Space of ? inch.) 
s élyer. 
Line 4 is shredded badly at the right end, but no traces of further lettering appear. 

“Year 29, Tybi 1. Archibius has received seven drachmas three obols for chopping out 

wood upon three arouras,” 





P. Columbia Inv, no. 215. 
Oct. 18, 257 B.c. Philadelphia. 
52 in, x 4 in, 

This receipt was written by one of the practised clerks of the farm administration. 
The hand is small and fine, the writing along the fibres, About three quarters of the clay 
seal remain, with papyrus cord attached. The figure upon the seal cannot be interpreted. 

Bacivevorroy [tovAcuaiov tod 
[IroXeuaiou Serrijpay (érovs) « Mecopy 
my. oporkoyer dawg Sawotros 
dra “Heyneriov 
(Space of } inch.) 
eye rapt Tlavaxéotopos toi 
map “AqoAdwriow efi}e Evkoxorlapy 
«ai eprrupionld|y (a4poupav) 8 (Spaypas) e. 
(Space of 1 inch.) 
1“ Gestuteter Olbaum” in Preisigke, 2.x. 
* Published in Memoirs of the American Academy in Home, V1 (1927). 
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Alacikevorros UroXeuaiov tov TMra- 

Nepalov L[w]rijpos (erove) x Mecopy ey. 
duohkoyer dows Saroiros bra 

"Hynaiov 

éyeww apa Llavaxtertopos tot 

wap ‘Acroh\eviov eis EvAoxoriar 

coi éwrupiruav (adpovpiw) 8 (dpayuas) wévte. 

The lower version (outer text) is followed by a demotic version of three lines. Two of 
these are at the bottom of the recto, the third upon the verso. The sheet was mverted to 
write the line upon the verso, so that it is directly opposite the last demotic line at the 
bottom of the recto. Spiegelberg has translated the demotic versions of the similar receipts 
P.8.1. 338 and 337 in P.S8.1. rx, 1010 B and C, P, Cairo Zenon, 1, 59012 also has a demotic 
version following the Greek text (see Edgar's Plate xxi), 

‘In the reign of Ptolemy, son of Ptolemy Soter, year 29, Mesore 23. Pasis, son of 


Sapous, through Hegesias acknowledges receipt from Panacestor, agent of Apollonius, 


of five drachmas for chopping out wood and burning upon two arouras,” 

The operation of FvAexowia was a part of the original preparation of the land to fit it 
for cultivation! by eutting out the brushwood and its roots. The work was done with axes* 
and corresponds to what is called “ grubbing ” in American farm parlance. The brush and 
roots were then gotten rid of by burning (¢pxrvpicjcos). 

The larger part of the receipts of this type have been published since M. Schnebel 
completed his book upon Egyptian agriculture in the Hellenistic and Roman period. The 
new evidence confirms his view that the process of cutting and burning the brushwood was 
not a part of the yearly field operations such as were the plowing, sowing, weeding and 
harvesting®, This is strongly indicated by the fact that all of the extant Fu\exowia receipts 
are of the year 29 of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Panacestor, who was still managing from 
Philadelphia the gift estate of the dioecetes, Apollonius, was laying out in that year 
numerous small sums of money for wages and loans in order that the process of clearmg 
the land for cultivation might be completed. This money Apollonius must furnish: and 
there is recent evidence that the busy finance minister found the demands of Panacestor 
irritating. On Choiak 30 of year 29 Panacestor wrote to Zenon stating that he had no 
money and needed some to carry on, for the planting of the croton and sesame, for the 
cutting out of the brushwood (ets ry FuXoxoriay) and for moving the wheat* Four and 
a half monthe later, on Pachon 15, Panacestor wrote to Zenon, who was at Alexandria 
with Apollonius, asking that Zenon use his influence with the great man in Panacestor's 
behalf. Panacestor appended copies of two letters. The first was a brief letter of Apollontus 
in which he called Panacestor sharply to task: “1 am struck with amazement at your 
neglect in that you have written nothing, either in regard to the estimate of the crops or 
in regard to the collecting of the wheat. Even now, therefore, write me what the situation 
is in both respects*.”” The second appended letter is the long reply of twenty-two lines 
from Panacestor to Apollonius, containing explanations and stating among other things 


! Michael Schnebel, Die Lenduirtechaft im Aellonwatiachen Aegypten, 1, 20-24, 

2 In P.S.1. v, 506 a farmer receipts for ten aves which were loaned him by Panscestor for the put 
of entting out brashwood, purl 

? As opposed to my own earlier view presented with the publication of P. Wisconsin, 1, in Journal, 
Ix, 86-87, 

1 P.S.1. v, 400. 6 Jbid., ¥, 502, 
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that he had been oceupied with measuring the land planted to sesame and the land 
covered with brushwood (ry FuAtri)". It is refreshing to note that Panacestor denies 
with a rather fine dignity the charge of neglecting his duties. C. C. Edgar has recently 
published «a fragmentary letter of the Zenon archive which he regards ax -cibalie 
connected with this incident and as being written by Apollonius to Panacestor®, The 
formula of salutation, numes of the writer and of the person addressed and the customary 
docket on the verso, which usually gives a date, are all lost. Nevertheless | think that 
Edgar is right in ascribing the letter to Apollonius and regarding the addressee as 
Panacestor. The gist of the first eleven lines is apparent despite their broken condition. 
The writer expresses his displeasure that shrubby land (FvAzris) should appear among that 
formerly listed (as cultivable?), “‘and that too when we have expended so much upon the 
(brushwood?)*,” It is clear that the writer, whether Apollonius or not, considered that 
when the land had once been cleared of brushwood growth, it should not be necessary to 
repeat the operation. 

Additional information upon the pomt comes from P. Columbia Inv. no, 270, It is 
a lease of 100 arouras made out in the year 30 of Ptolemy LT by three Greeks. They had 
taken over the land from Zenon, who had succeeded Panacestor as agent of Apollonius in 
charge of the estate near Philadelphia. Zenon agreed to make to the three lessees a number 
of advances in kind and money, at a fixed amount per aroura in all cases. The advances 
were to include seed grain in wheat and barley, expense money, and advance for weeding— 
both of these reckoned in barley at so much per aroura—and for grubbing, if brushwood 
should be found growing upon the land, as much as might be agreed upon to be a sufficient 
advance upon each aroura‘, All of these advances were to be repaid to Zenon by the 
lessees at the time when they paid the rent, and without any interest charge. It is clear 
that the need of seed grain, expense money and money for weeding was regarded as 
constant and annually recurring, as Schnebel has explained. The necessity of an advance 
to meet the expense of FuAocowia was contingent upon whether the land was originally 
overgrown with shrubbery or not, or upon the care with which the work of eliminating 
brush and roots had already been done. The primary task in the whole process of re- 
claiming the new land in the Fayum had been the great engineering problem executed hy 
the government of Ptolemy I] of rebuilding the dam at the entrance of the Fayum and 
of canal excavation and-dike construction connected with the requirement of irrigating 
the land®, By accepting the grant of his 10,000 arouras Apollonius had assumed the 
responsibility of crop returns from it as soon as possible. A part of the estate was farmed 
directly by the estate management under the guidance of Panacestor®, For the remainder 
of it the immediate need was to get the proper type of farmers to take over the land and 
to enmble these farmers to function. Those who could be obtained to undertake the 

! iid, ¥, 27-29. * P. Cairo Zenon, m1, 50387. 

* Ebid., VO-11, cai ravra relotrer dpytpiov!] aeyhwxcrar quae eis ryv ef . For this Inet word 
I suggest c[omdda, 

* P. Col. Inv, no. 270, 1, 9-12, in Mew. Am, Acad. in Home, v1 (1927). The essential words are cal «is 
EvAonomiay éiy dpetrrm cords door dv ovyeuily ieaviy ciem Adon ig dxdorqe dpoupae, My original 
translation of ¢iw usierg cords, “if brushwood develops,” gives a wrong impression. [n P. Cairo Zenon, 


it, 50517 there is a record of payments to twelve men for working at the “brush, overrunning” the land, 
sie TY erirpdyowrur «oral. 
* Paul Viereck, Phifesdelphia, Leipnig (1928), 30; M. Rostovtaeff, A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third 
Century J.C, Madison (Wisconsin), 1922, 2. 
HepAe Edgar in P. Cairo Zenon, 0, 59292 dutrod, and Westermann in Mem. Aw. Acad. in Home, v1 
q 
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obligations of tenantry were either men of Greek name who leased large tracts from 
Apollonius and farmed upon a large seale aa illustrated by P. Col. Inv. no, 270, or 
Egyptian farmers who rented small tracts from the manager Panacestor or his successor, 
Zenon, and did their own farming. The Egyptian farmers certainly, in many cases also 
the Greek big lessees, had not the requisite capital to finance in its entirety either the 
immediate work of clearing the land (fvAoxowia, or EvAoxowia tis «owdéos) or the 
necessary annual tasks of cropping the cleared land, namely the planting, sowing, weeding, 
harvesting, and moving the produce. To meet this situation a definite policy of advancing 
to the farmers small loans in money or in its grain equivalents was followed by the 
management of the Apollonius estate. This was not a new thing. In the Revenue Laws of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, which were passed in year 27, the government had made provision 
for supplying sesame and croton seed to the cultivators, who were compelled to set out 
these oil producing plants in the interest of the government monopoly of oil manufacture*. 
This regulation may have been passed solely in the interest of the government control of 
the entire process of oil production. Lille Papyrus 5, however, which is of the same year 
as the Revenue Papyrus, supplies unmistakable evidence that the Ptolemaic government 
was advancing wheat, barley and hay seed to the royal pessante?, One of these was 
to receive one artab of seed wheat per aroura, the consideration being that he should cut 
out the brushwood and clear the land at his own expense*. The practice on the part of the 
government of advancing the seed may possibly be explained as a necessary economic 
measure based upon the government's desire to obtain a good return from the state lands 
by providing a good quality of seed. If this be the case the provision of seed would have 
to be ascribed to the same policy of enlightened self-interest which urged the Egyptian 
antocracy, both under the Ptolemies and under the Romans, to prescribe the exact types 
of crops to be cultivated upon the lands which the state peasants rented from it, in the 
interest of conservation of the soil through enforcement of a proper crop rotation®. But it 
is more probable that the practice must be ascribed to an actual lack of the seed or of the 
capital requisite to buy it. At least the receipts for advances for labour, which we are 
discussing, can only be explained on the basis of lack of funds with which to start the 
farm operations, 

Twelve government orders of the year 35 of Ptolemy IT have been published recently 
which have 4 connexion with the receipts of the Zenon group*. They are orders of higher 
officials in the government hierarchy to officials of lower to advance old wheat, old 
barley, or mixed wheat and barley as loans to military settlers (cleruchs), In these orders 
there is no specification regarding an interest charge. In six cases these loans were made, 
without further explanation, for xarepyor. In two cases the loans are made as Sdvere ele 
«xarepyor and for the gathering of the autumn sesame’: in one case for “seed” and the 






' Generally these Greeks sub-leased the land, hence acted as middlemen lessees, (7. Paul Viereck on 
the custom of sub-leasing by the cleruche in his PAiludelpAia, 26. 

® Bernard P. Grenfell, Kevenwe Laws of Ptolemy Philadelpius, Oxford, 1896, x11, 14-19, Cf. P. Petrie, 
H, 39 (a) and the corrections and tote upen it in Ut, BB. 

* Jouguet, Collart, Leaquier, Papyrus Grees de Lille (P. Lille), Paris, 1928, 6, 

' fbid., 22-24. One artab of seed per arcura waa, and continued to be, the most usual allowance made 
by the government to the farmers of state land in Egypt, although differences from this ratio have been 
noted, See Schnebel, Die Landwirtschaft, 126. | 

* fhid, 197-29, 

® P. Lille, 1, 39-50, 

* P. Lille, 1, 41, 4% 
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atepyor'; in another ease for catepyor and wotohoyta®; and in P, Lille, 1, 49 the loan is 
for rylocoma without naTepyov expressed. The word Keerepryoy is dificult of interpretation 
in the Lille documents. It is not the loan itself (which is expressed as éaverov), The 
aprile Sittin nBialbhel hbase Ham. 24 lines 10, 15, 18. This is a syngraphe of the third 
century B.C. In which a military allotment holder acknowledges receipt of two drachmas 
per aroura on his holding as earepyov and promises to pay back the xarepyor when he 
turns in the sesame crop which he is cultivating, Since it is to be paid back, the word 
xévepyor cannot refer to a field operation. It seems to mean “expense money,” like the 
advance made in barley in the Zenon lease, P, Col, Inv, 270, 10, which is said to be “ for 
expense outlay” (eis drvjAeua) and where the amjAmpe 1a distinctly an expenditure upon 
one of the farm operations. The weeding and the cutting out of the brush are mentioned 
separately. The davecoy cig eatepyor in the Lille documents must, therefore, be regarded 
44 4 loan “for outlays” in the preparation of the soil”. 

The confusion which has existed in regard to the Panacestor-Zenon duplicate receipts 
of the year 29, as to whether they are loans or payments for wages‘, oan be easily 
resolved. In analysing the receipts of that year it became apparent to me that there were 
two types®, one a receipt for wages paid, the other a receipt for a loan. Upon the land of 
Apollonius” estate which was being farmed directly by him, Panacestor hired the labour 
for cutting out the brushwood and burning the brush, at a regular rate of two drachmas 
and a half per aroura when his agreement was made on the piecework basis, When he 
leased plota to smal) farmers he was accustomed to make advances of money to them 
which carried no interest charge and were payable at the time when the rent was due. 
This money the farmers needed to help them pay for the labour which they hired to clear 
the land. The rate which Panacestor had fixed for these loans to his indigent lessees was 
four obols to the aroura. The receipts P. Col. Inv. nos. 285 and 215 are therefore of the 
wage receipt type*, No. 220 is of the loan type (éaveror in line 3)*, 


:F, Lille, 4, 50, 

' P. Lille, 1, 47. On the basis of a passage in P, Lille, 1, 6, 12, M. Schnebel has decided, with the 
editors of the Lille volume, that wowhoyia was a type of labour connected with making the land arable, 
The translation in Preisigke, Worterfweh, though thoroughly justified etymologically, does not apply in the 
Lille documenta, See Schnebel, Landwirtschaft, 23-24, 214-16, To Schnebel’s agricultural argument the 
fact is to be added that the «drepyor of P. Lille, 46 is identified aa rooAoyia on the verso of the same 
document, 

7 So also the editors of P. Lille, 1, 30-50 translate dareor oe corepyor a4 “ prit pour frais de travaux 
sur leurs terres although they had previously (p. 192) oxpreseed a preference for interpreting the word 
career in the sense of a farm taak. 

* Stated by Edgar in the introduction to P. Cairo Zenon, 1, 59117. Professor Vitelli called the loan 
published as P.S.1. tv, 323-0 ricerufa di scfario, explaining it as an advance payment of wages, 

* As suggested by Edgar, foc. cit, 

* The other clear examples of wages for grubbing and burning at 24 drachmas per aroura are P.8.1. 1, 
goo; P. Cairo Zenon, 1, 59004, 9127, E.S.L rv, 438 is probably also. a wage receipt for this work. Although 
the amount per aroura is not given the total is 12 drachmaa 3 obola which would be at the rate of 2 drachmas 
3 obola on % arouras, A farmer with the sume name, Phernouthis (see P.S.[. ox, 1010.A, note 1), had 
received his advance for grubbing and burning on his rented land in FP. Cairo Zenon, 1, 59116. 

* The cloar examples at 4 obols per aroura for grabbing and burning are P.S.L 1v, 323; P. Cairo Zenon, 
1, 59116, 59117, 69118, In P. Cairo Zenon, 59116 the fact that it is a ddveor ia not expressed. [n the three 
others the woe éareor oocura, If the two operations of grabbing and burning are mentioned separately 
the rate of the advance for each type of work is the same. See P. Cairo Zenon, 1, 59117, 50118, and P. Col. 
Inv. no, 220 above. 
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Among this group of receipts of year 29 there are two acknowledgments of money 


received for weeding (el¢ Botamapdv)'. These must also be regarded as loans similar to 
the advances without interest for eliminating the brush and roots, although they are not 
so classified by the use of the word Sdveor, In P, Cairo Zenon 59128 the farmer 
acknowledges receipt of eight drachmas total “for weeding of his own land” (therefore 
a loan); and in P. Cairo Zenon, 1, 59119, the rate for weeding is at two obols per aroura 
which is a half of the rate of the loans for grubbing and burning. This exact difference 
between the heavy work done by men and the lighter work of weeding, which can be done 
by boys, has already been established for the Zenon period?. 

The advances of seed were made in kind’, and gram might alao be advanced in lieu of 
money to assist the farmers in having their labour done‘, In one instance a loan made to 
one Nicias for the purpose of repairing embankments* was made at the rate of an obol per 
man for each of ten men working, One obol per day was the customary wage for heavy 
farm labour in the time of Zenon; but we are not justified in assuming that the full pay 
of these dike workers was met by the loan, because we cannot know how many days they 
were expected to work to complete the task of repairing the embankments, A comparison 
of the wages paid for hacking out and burning brush in our receipts with the money 
loaned to assist the farmers in having the work done, shows a ratio of about four to one, 
That is, the wages paid were at the rate of fifteen obols per aroura, but the advances were 
only four obols per aroura, It is clear, therefore, that the advances were in the nature of 
assistance and encouragement in having the work done, but did not meet the full cost of 
the labour. 


' P. Cairo Zonon, 1, 60119, 69128, 

* PL Lond. Inv. no, 2313, and P, Wiseonsin, ¢ in Journal, 1x, 1923, 80, 

* P. Cairo Zenon, 1, 59119, 69114. 

* PB. Cairo Zenon, 1, 50113, fyec oméppa ep( ar) dp(rafies) rpei[e] eal Adve epl(for) dolrifas) rpeis. 
* P. Cairo Zenon, 1, 69111. 
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| and 2. Fragments of a kneeling figure in limestone of Ramesses IT. 
Cairo, No. 42,143. Seale of No. 2, «, &, 


3. Aoeeling figure in schist of Ramesses I]. Cairo, No 42,142. Sonte 4, 
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A NOTE ON THE CORONATION RITES IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT 





With Plate xi 


Among the statuettes of the Cairo Museum are some which represent a crawling 
Pharaoh pushing before him his name written in sculptured hieroglyphs. Thus we have 
Ramesses [[', crawling and pushing a square base on which three figures are sitting, 
those of Rér, Amiin and a child; under them the sign == ia represented, the whole giving 
the name of the Pharach*?. The meaning of this statuette is explained by two others— 
42145 and 42142, 

Of 42145" (PL x1, figs. 1 and 2) only fragments are left, but they are sufficient. 
Here, too, was represented a crawling Ramesses I], pushing before him his sculptured 
name; the base of this statuette is decorated with branches of persea, on the leaves of 
which the cartouches of the king are written. 

We find similar persea leaves with names of the king on the base of the statue of 
Ramesses I], 421424, also crawling (PI. xi, fig. 3). The object which the Pharaoh held 
in fis hand is lost, but I have no doubt that it was the sculptured representation of his 
name. In style and workmanship this statue is the best of all. Legrain, describing it, 
mentions that the form of the name is that used in the early part of Ramesses II's reign 
and that the king himeelf is, doubtless, very young. 

The inscription on this statuette (as well as those on the others), the form of the 
name, the age of the king, and especially the persea branches bearing cartouches—all 
this would seem to indicate the event on the occasion of which these statuettes were 
made, namely, the coronation. It is known that at the coronation the name of the 
new king, or rather the whole of his new titulature, was solemnly proclaimed and then 
written by the goda on the leaves of the sacred persea of Heliopolis’. This moment, 
like that of placing the crown on the king’s head, was one of the most important im all 
the ceremony. With this rite was probably connected the presentation of the king's 
name to the god. The king (as often when presenting an offering) crawled towards the 
god, slowly pushing before him either the sculptured representation of his name, or his 
cartouches, etc. 

This fact is confirmed not only by our statuettes, but also by reliefs. Thus, on one 
fragment" of a relief Amenophis ITT is shown crawling towards a sitting deity (Aman'). 
He holds in his outstretched hand two cartowches attached to a complex handle, 
Statuettes like the above were consecrated in remembrance of this rite, as can also be 

1 Lograin, Stefues et statuettes, 1, No. 42144, Pl. vi. 

2 Gp. cit., 9. 2 Op, cit., PL v. ' tp. cid., PL. iv. 

® Moret, Jv carnetére rehigiumus dé fo royautd phorconique, 102; Lefébure, L’arbre aacré a Heliopolis, in 
Sphiag, v; Erman-Ranke, degypten, 340, 

® Prisse, Monuments, x1, 5, 
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seen from the reliefs. Among the scenes in the Subii' temple there is a representation of 
a statue of Ramesses IT! holding his name in his hand in front of a statue of Tefnut*. 
The inseription clearly shows that here we have the coronation rites. 

We know that statues were also consecrated in commemoration of other moments 
of the coronation festival. In the Cairo Museum there is a group representing the 
placing of crowns on the king's head by Horus and Seth(?)*. Among the scenes in the 
temple of Amenophis III at Luxor we see the king presenting incense to Amin; behind 
him stands one of the priests holding a small statue imitating the action of the king*. 
Such statuettes, consecrated in remembrance of different moments of rites, were usually 
brought to the god along with the other offerings. 

The importance of the king's presentation of his name to the god is very great—we 
have but to recall the prominent place held by name-magie in ancient Egypt to realize 
the significance of this rite. The knowledge of the name of a god or of a man gave the 
magician complete power over him. The supreme importance of the inscribed name 
as a means of procuring eternal life is universally known, as well as the fact that the 
Egyptian believed his name to be just as essential a part of himself as his body, bis 
soul, his double and hia shadow. 

Taking all this into consideration we may say that, in performing the rite of giving 
his name to the god, the king placed himself entirely in the power of that god and at 
the same time secured for himself eternal life, since his name, taken by the god, was 
believed to be preserved on the sacred persea of Heliopolis. Just as Bata lived so long 
as his heart was inaccessible on the top of the tree, so the Egyptian king hoped to live 
eternally, having placed his name on the sacred Heliopolitan tree, where the names of 
the gods themselves flourished *®, 


[ L, 4, m1, 182, 

* That it in a statue and not a living king is shown by the base under the figure. 
* Borchardt, Statuen ond Stotustten, 1, No. 629, BL 118, 

" Gavet, Le temple de Lowror, fig. 12h. 

* dip. o., figs. 104 ond 105. ® Lefébure, op, cit., 6. 
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THE SECRET CHAMBERS OF THE SANCTUARY 
OF THOTH 


By F. W, GREEN 


The various explanations suggested as to the meaning of this phrase in the Westcar 
papyrus seem to me hardly satisfactory. Dr. Alan Gardiner in his interesting article in 
Journal, x1, 2-5, gives the translation put as title to this note. I do not think, however, 
that this is all that can be made out, and so put forward the following suggestion, having 
regard to the story itself rather than to the philology. 

I venture to think that the writer of the story as it now stands did not really know 
what the mysterious ipwt were. In order to bring forward certain points relevant to the 
conclusion I wish to draw, I give a shortened and somewhat free rendering of certain 
passages though they may be familiar to the reader. 

After the recital of the wonders done by the magicians of old times, Hrddf arose 
and spoke saying, “We have heard about the magiciana of the past and their doings, the 
truth of which we cannot verify. Now I know of things done in your time.” Pharaoh 
Khufu asks what they are. Hrddf says there is a commoner, Ddy by name, who resides in 
Did-Snfrw...he knows how to replace a decapitated head, tame a lion,..he also knows 


—o%)Siiosls So ma} 
the number of the pdwt of the chamber of Thoth. 
Now his majesty Khufu had been engaged for some time seeking for the 


jo—3| Sn am 
that he might make a copy thereof for his own tomb. 

Here instead of pdiet, something stretched, we have ipwt, something like “account,” 
plan.” The writer seems to be confused, and uses indiscriminately two words of somewhat 
similar sound which may also have conveyed to him somewhat similar ideas, such as a 
stretched string for marking a wall, and a succession of lines in list form, 

To proceed with the story. Ddy is summoned to the court with every mark of respect 
that he may impart the knowledge to the Pharaoh. On his arrival his powers are tested 
by various practical demonstrations to the complete satisfaction of Khufu, who then says, 
“How about the report that you know the number of the []|"°9 52" of the chamber of 
Thoth?” Then Ddy said, “T know not the number, O King, but I know the place they are 
in.” Then his majesty said, “Where then?” Then Ddy said, “There is a flint box in the 
= called |||" = in Heliopolis, it (or they) are in the box.” 

The = called |||“. may be “chart room” or perhaps “Drawing Office” where plans 
were made or stored. 

Then his majesty said, “Go and bring it to me.” Then Ddy said, “My lord, I may 
not bring it.” Then his majesty said, “ Who will bring it to me?” Ddy replies, “ The eldest 
of the three children yet in the womb of Rwddd-t......destined to hold the supreme office 

' Whether the determinative be the seal or the harim sign doea not affect uy angument. 

Journ. of Egypt, Arch. x1, 5 
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in all this land.’ In other words the sceptre will pass away from Khufu's dynasty. Khufu 
is naturally cast down at the news, but is consoled by Ddy, who tells him it will not 
happen till after the time of his grandson. Then follows the well-known story of the 
miraculous birth of the three children, whose names are those, but thinly veiled, of the 
first three Pharaohs of the Fifth Dynasty, That is, the ¢pwt are brought by the new 
dynssty. a | "eke Neda, 

The earlier pyramids may for all practical purposes be said to be uninseribed; the door- 
ways in the pyramid of Zoser hardly count, But with the incoming of the Fifth Dynasty 
a great break with this traditional austerity takes place: large stretches of wall are covered 
with ordered columns of magical utterances, in more or leas set sequence; and in each 
pyramid the text follows more or less one original scheme. 

I suggest that the scheme or plan of these utterances rather than the design of the 
chambers is the mysterious tpwt, 

These long lines of religious texts, set out in certain order, were something quite out 
of the way, and the report of them and of their magical value must have impressed those 
who were living at the time of their execution, and a rather hazy account was handed 
down to the compiler of the Westear text. He could not have seen the pyramid texte 
himself; they were closed up. 

The text of Chap. ux1v of the Book of the Dead was found written im blue on a 
brick or slab, whatever that may mean, in a temple of Thoth; a somewhat similar case, 
And it may not be amiss to note that all modern editors of the pyramid texts have been 
compelled to number the speeches. 

Tt may be argued, of course, that Khufu did not embellish his “horizon” with these 
magical formulae as he doubtless would have done could he have come by the “sealed 
patterns”; but after all the Westcar papyrus is not an historical document, and further, 
the end of the story, which may have explained matters, is unfortunately missing. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF AMUN TO ZEUS AND HIS 
CONNEXION WITH METEORITES 


By G, A. WAINWRIGHT 


In the spring of last year I published an article! which I venture to hope sufficiently 
proved that Amin of Thebes was a god of the air, a sky-god; that his sacred object at 
Thebes was a meteorite; that he was intimately connected with, if not actually derived 
from, his far older neighbour Min, the thunderbolt-god of Koptos; and that the omphalos 
of Zeus-Amimon* at the Oasis of Ammonium (Siwah) had of itself certain characteristics 
which associate it with the weather. Iam now able in the present article to draw attention 
to three further points which are of considerable importance for substantiating this view 
of Amin. 


The first is to be found in the well-known identification of Amin with Zeus, the 
sky-god, or, as more commonly conceived, the thunder-god of the Greeks, 

Tt now turns ont that this was no mere view of syncretizing Greek travellers and 
students of the classical period. Nor yet was it due to'some supposed local variation in the 
Libyan Ammon of Siwah and Cyrenaica, which might have made possible the approximation 
of two gods who were essentially different. We now get back behind Zeus-Ammon 
of Libya, who is late, and find that the identification had been made direct between 
Zeus and Amfin of Thebes himself, and at a date that long precedes the appearance of 
the Libyan Ammon upon the scene, Some thirty years ago the late Dr. Hogarth dug 
out the Dictaean Cave in Crete; one of the holiest spots for the Zeus worshipper; the 
place where Zeus was born; where he begot his son Minos; and finally where he gave 
him the law*. Here were found many hundreds of votive objects including nearly five 
hundred bronzes. These included nineteen human figurines, one of which was a statuette 
of Amen-Rér of the usual Egyptian workmanship and still wearing his high feathers, 
Dr. Hogarth figures it in hia plate and describes it as follows, ‘A small statuette 
(Nos. 1, 2), crowned with the plumes of Amen Ra (accidentally bent back), is of good 
Early New Empire work, and may be held to have been dedicated in the cave about 
400 n.c. by an anticipator of the classical identification of Zeus with the Egyptian 
‘Ammon‘.’” The approximate date is satisfactorily established by the fact that “with 
very rare and sporadic exceptions the Dictaean antiquities do not come down lower than 
the Geometric period, .¢., probably the opening of the eighth century p.c.2" That this 
object could have been deposited in this holiest of spots shows that Amiin of Thebes and 





' Wainwright, Tie Aniconie Form of Amon in the New Kingdom, in Ana. Serv, xxviny, espocially 
143—1 87, 

In the writing of Ammon and Zews-Ammon, 4» god known to us from Greek sources, the Greek 
spelling with the double m is retained almost perforce, and though it introduces a lack of niformity into 
the article it at least serves to distinguish this form of the god from hia Egyptian prototype, 

* Hogarth, The Dictasan Cave, in The Annual of the British School at Athens, v1, 95. 

* Op, cit, 107, and Pl, x, figs. 1, 2. ® Op. cit, 115, 
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Zeus had already been identified by that early date, At this time the identification 
could only have been made becanse the natures of the two gods were similar, and not as 
the result of any metaphysical speculations. That Zeus was the sky-god, who ruled the 
storm and hurled the thunderbolt, is too well known to need emphasizing, and, as remarked 
at the beginning of this article, there is much evidence to show that Amin was.a very similar 
god. Even if he left the thunderbolt itself to his near neighbour and relative Min of 
Koptos, he at least possessed the meteorite, an object that is still commonly confused 
with it even in Europe to-day?. 


Another point is one that arises from the fact that, « moribund city in Macedonia 
having been colonized on account of a meteorite's falling there, the head of Zeus-Ammon 
Was put on its new coinage instead of Poseidon’s, which that of the old city had borne. 

This took place at Cassandria on the peninsula of Pallene, the most westerly of the 
three claw-like promontories that project from the coast of Macedonia, The orginal city 
there had been called Potidaea, had been devoted to the worship of Poseidon®, after 
whom it was named, and had put his figure, or that of his trident, on the major part 
of its coinage from 500 n.c. or even earlier*, Its history was very troubled and after 
Philip of Macedon had captured the city in 358 p.c. the coinage ceases entirely*. Later 
on Cassander founded a new city on the old site, which he called Cassandria after his 
own name. This was about the year 316 5.0.5, but it was not until it had received a 
Roman colony under Augustus that it became sufficiently important to issue coins of its 
own once more". When it did, however, a most remarkable change is found to have 
come over the types employed, for the old-established Poseidon is superseded by Zeus- 
Ammon on the earliest Roman coinage that we possess, ic. that of Claudius, Vespasian 
and Domitian’. However, the old worship of Poseidon could not be crushed entirely, 
but finally, in the early third century a.p., came back into its own once more. This was 
on the coins of Caracalla, where Poseidon at last succeeded in displacing the neweomer®, 

What was the influence that was sufficiently strong to impose this new god, Ammon, 
on one so firmly entrenched in the affections of the people as Poseidon shows himself to 
have been? It stands to reason that it could have been one of no mean character, but 
must have been the result of some very signal and notable event, Now, in the history 
of the occupation of this site we have the record of just such an occurrence as the re- 
quirements demand. It came in the fall of a meteorite, which was considered a prodigy 
of sufficient importance to bring about the settlement at Cassandria of the Roman colony 
Which issued the new Ammon-type of coinage. This portent Pliny refers to in his chapter 
on stones which fall from the skies. Here he speaks of the famous meteorite which fell 


' As thay easily be discovered by talking to one's friends. For published statements of the fact ane 
G. T. Prior, A Guide to the Collection of Meteorites (in the Hritish Museum), 1926, 10; A. 5. E. Ackermann, 
Popular Fallacies, 1923, 376. | 

* Herodotus, vin, ch. 120, CF Thucydides, rv, ch. 129. 

' BY. Head, A Catelogne of the Greek Coins in the Aritich Museum, Macedonia efe., xxxviil, 99, 100: 
id, Historia Nomorvm, 212, 

‘1d, Historia Numorum, 219. 

' Strabo, 0. 330, No. 25. For the date ace Panly- Wissowa, feal-Eneyelopidie, 4,7. Aassaniros, col, 2299, 

* For the sending of the colony see Pliny, Mad, Hist. (el Teubner), 1¥, ch, 10 (17) and 1, eh. 56 (50), 
For the coinage see B.V. Head, Mistoria Nwnorum, 213. | me 

BLY. Head, A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Musewn, Macedonia ete., 85, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 
Noa. 1, 2 show no god at all, 

* Id, op. cit. 66, No. 7, 
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at Aegospotami, and then goes on to speak of others of which he knows, saying, “and 
one 18 worshipped at Cussandria, which city, once called Potidaea, was founded on account 
of that circumstance’.” It is evident from this that when attention had been called to 
the spot by the fall of the meteorite, and the colonists had arrived, they had to look round 
and decide which deity it was who had sent the sign, in order to place themselves under 
his protection. Be it noted that although Poseidon’s old association with the place still 
continued, as is shown by their use of his figure and trident in later times, yet it was 
not to him that they ascribed the divine intervention. It was a form of the sky-god to 
whom they looked. Had there been nothing to guide them as to which of his manifold 
forms they should choose, they might have selected any that they happened to fancy; let 
us say Zeus Kato; if they wanted a foreign form, or they might merely have called the 
stone Zeus Kawresras, as was done at Gythion®, and have left it at that. But, by what is an 
extremely lucky chance for this enquiry, that form of the sky-god which was called Ammon 
happened to be very well known in the neighbourhood. Inthe first place he naturally enjoyed 
considerable prestige in Macedonia and Thrace owing to Alexander's claim to be his son. 
Then again there had been a good deal of Ptolemaic influence in this part of the world, 
But over and above all this, which is general in its nature, there is a more particular and 
at the same time an older connexion between Ammon and this corner of Macedonia. It 
is, that long before the time of Alexander this god had been firmly established at the 
neighbouring city of Aphytis only a few miles away. Hence, as his nature was such that 
it was suitable to ascribe the meteorite to him, it was he who was selected as being very 
prominently before the eyes of any people in this district who were thinking about sky-gods. 
His worship had apparently been introduced at Aphytis by the mere chance that it was 
a Spartan and himself a devotee of Ammon? who was besieging the city towards the 
end of the fifth century s.c. While so engaged he had a dream in which his god 
appeared to him and told him to raise the siege, which he did, at the same time explaining 
to the Aphytaeans what had happened and recommending them to sacrifice to Ammon *, 
This they evidently did, and moreover regularly put his head upon their coinage, as has 
already been pointed out. 

Anyhow we are not concerned with the question of how he came to be known in this 
neighbourhood, but with the fact that here we find Ammon selected as patron deity of 
a city which worshipped a meteorite, and in fact owed its very colonization to its fall, 
li the argument in my previous article be correct as to the nature of the sacred object 
at Thebes, then Cassandria in Macedonia would provide us with a second city where a 
meteorite served Amin or Ammon in the capacity of sacred object. This new information, 
therefore, lends powerful support to the evidence that has already been brought to show 
that Amiin was a sky-god, a god of the atmosphere, and that his aniconic sacred object 
at Thebes was indeed a meteorite. 


In closing attention may be drawn to one more scrap of information, which now 
appears in a light that is probably significant, and adds its quota, such aa it is, to the 
rapidly accumulating evidence for the relationship between Zeus-Ammon and the 


' Pliny, Vet, Hist. (ed, Teubner), 1, ch, 68 (59), 


* For a discussion of the meaning of the word and references, see Pauly-Wissowa, Heal- Encyclorwiaio, 
av. Aappeotas, 


* For the devotion of Sparta to Ammon, see A. Bi. Cook, ous, 1, 351-352. For Lysander’s, see the 
réefereioes in the next note. 


* Plutarch's Lies, Lysander, $ xx: ef. also Pausanins, Deeription of Greece, 11, ch. 18, § 3. 
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meteorite. It is to be found in the state of affairs at Gythion, a city of Laconia in the 
stone” already referred to, which was called Zeus Kawnarras “Zeus fallen down',” and 
which, therefore, was clearly a meteorite. In view, then, of all that has gone before it 
can hardly be mere chance that Gythion was one of those few cities in Greece which 
possessed a temple dedicated to Zeus-Ammon*, Though unfortunately our information 
does not actually associate the one with the other, yet the presence of both Ammon 
and the meteorite at one more site is very suggestive and reinforces the numerous 
pieces of evidence that have already been brought forward indicating a relationship 
between them. 

Adding the information deduced in this article to that contained in my previous one 
we have now a considerable body of evidence to show in the first place that Amfin'’s 
nature was similar to that of Zeus, that they were in fact both sky-gods and that this 
was the cause of their identification. Secondly it shows that Amiin was a meteorite-god. 


! Pansanias, Description of Greece, 11, ch, 22, 8 1. 
Ou. cit, tt, ch, 22, 8 8. 
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SOME WOODEN FIGURES OF THE EIGHTEENTH AND 
NINETEENTH DYNASTIES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
PART II 


By, H. R. HALL 
With Plates xii—xiv. 


In the first part of this article, Journal, xv, 236-8, 1 published a number of the more 
striking wooden female figures in the British Museum. The second part is devoted to 
the male figures in the same material. 

The dignified gentleman, No. 2319, in his gauffred linen half-dress (with apron, but 
without the more ceremonious cape which we see in No. 2320, below), and wearing a 
simple wig of numberless ringlets, or quite possibly his own hair parted in the middle 
(that was a vogue of Amenophis III's day), appeals to me the most (PI. xii). The 
figure of his small son is carved in relief, in the old style, at the side of the plinth of the 
paternal statuette; he is elad in nothing, not even a necklace or an earring, but has 
large ring-holes in his ear-lobes. The face of the man has been slightly rubbed, but not 
in any way to affect the features, which are very fine, as the full-face photograph, 
Pl. xii, left, shows. It is a most worthy piece of carving, and no doubt more or lesa of 
a portrait. The eyes and browa were originally inlaid, The right hand has been broken 
off above the wrist. The left foot is well advanced: the space between the legs is filled 
up as 6 plinth, and on the left side of this the figure of the son is carved. The man 
stands at the end of a pedestal measuring 11} ins. (29-8 em.) long by 3} ins. (9-5 em.) 
wide by 1} ins. (4°2 em.) high: on every side there is a raised border av. 4} in. (0-65 em.) 
wide, The man’s figure is 164 ins. (41°85 cm.) high, that of the boy 5§ ins. (14°6 em.). 
The object is made of a light, rather coarse, wood, covered with gesso painted black 
to imitate ebony. It is in an excellent state of preservation, with but few cracks, It is 
not inscribed, but from the style it cannot be later than the earlier part of the reign of 
Amenophis ITT. 

No, 2520 (PL. xii, figs. 1, 2), which belonged to the Salt Collection of 1821, is a more 
pompous gentleman, and a less interesting one. He wears full dress of gauffred linen with 
the swinging apron in front and the cape over the upper arms and shoulders. His wig is 
of the usual duplex type common under the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties, with 
the “lappets” of curls hanging in front of the shoulders, which probably originated early 
in the Kighteenth Dynasty in the wearing by men of a short wig over their own hair (as 
the women often did), which was canted down from behind the ears in front of the 
shoulders, His face, of which only the chin is slightly damaged, is uninteresting and has 
a self-satisfied amirk, Both arms are pendent, but the left hand is extended while the 
right is clenched to grasp a horizontal staff which has disappeared, leaving as usual merely 
the hole in the fist to mark its original presence. The left arm has been broken and 
mended with iron nails in modern times. The feet have both gone, with the pedestal, 
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otherwise the condition is good, in spite of cracks. The wood is hard. There are traces 
of paint on the face and wig. The figure stands 11} ins, (29°35cm.) high. I should date 
it to the latter part of the reign of Amenophis III, c, 1390 B.0. = 

Far more interesting is the much damaged but delightful little figure of the noble 
or dignitary seated on the ground and reading a papyrus-roll (No. 2531; Pl. xiv, figs. I, 2). 
It is carved in sycamore-wood,. He wears full-dress and the double wig. Whether intended 
or not, the head, which is bent slightly forward, has a perceptible inclination towards 
the right shoulder, giving the effect of attention to what is being read. ‘The legs have 
almost, the left hand has entirely, disappeared. The face is badly mauled. Of the 
papyrus-roll the end may be seen in Pl. xiv, fig. 1, laid over the reader's right thigh. It is 
most regrettable that this figure is not in better condition. It is now 4 ins: (10°2 em.) , | 
high. Its date may be placed in the reign of Tuthmosis IV or early in that of = 
Amenophis (1420-1400 z.c.}. 





Like 2319, No. 32748 (Pl. xiii, figs. 3, 5), a standing figure, has both arms pendent and Z 
the left hand open, the right grasping the head of a staff, carried horizontally. Only . 
the head remains in the usual hole through the fist, This figure’s head is clean-shaven 4 
and wigless, and he wears only a kilt with a small gauffred fap-apron, cut up rather : 
high in front. The figure is painted red with black mouth, eyes, and brows. The 
features are rubbed, but in ‘no case can they be regarded as having been anything like 
a portrait. The figure is of no particular distinction. It is 8 ins. (20°45 om.) tall and 
stands at the end of the usual rectangular pedestal, 5} ins. (13°6cem.) long by 1 ins: 
(445 cm.) wide by j ins. (1°65 em.) high, which is of o different and harder wood, and 
unpainted, | 

A good but badly preserved figure, No. 2829 (PI. xiv, figs. 3, 4), from the Salt Collection, 
1921, has been dated to the Twenty-seeond Dynasty on account of the form of the wig, but 
I think it may equally well be of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The wig is a short bob just - 
below the ears, which are hidden, with the front curls cut away in two, the side-curla in } 
three, steps. The man wears a rather complicated waistclout, without decoration, with a 
broad band round the waist, and a long tie-end falling down in front on the left side 
from over the band. Arms and legs are both partly broken off, most being left of the 
right arm, The face is badly mauled. Eyes and wig were painted black. It js now 
9} ins, (23°5 cm.) tall. 

No. 37926 (PL. xiii, fig. 4), though uninscribed, is really an ushabti, a “ rais”’-ushabti, 
but is unusual as an ushabti because the legs are cut free, and though no work of art, is i 
interesting as giving a good idea of costume under the Nineteenth Dynasty, The formal > | 
double wig is worn, large wheel ear-studs, a short beard, the gauffred robe with kilt but, ol} 
apparently, not the cape; and elaborate sandals, which are very large, the feet being out 
of all proportion to the rest of the figure. The arms are crossed on the breast. The 
figure is nearly all painted red with the exception of wig, beard, and features which are - -. 
blue-black, and white vertical bands on the kilt to give the appearance of the gaufiring. U 
The figure is roughly cut. The feet were broken off and have been rejoined. There is a ;. 
long crack down the back. It stands on a emall pedestal in one piece with the feet, 
1] ins. (3°85 cm.) square, and is itself 7} ins. (18°55 em.) high, 

These are all interesting figures, and worthy of note, 
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COSMETICS, PERFUMES AND INCENSE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT 


By A. LUCAS 


Cosmetics are as old as vanity. In Egypt their use can be traced back to almost the 
earliest period of which burials have been found, and it continues to the present day. 

The ancient Egyptian cosmetics included eye-paints, face-paints, and oils and solid 
fats (ointments), all of which are here considered. 


The two commonest eye-paints were malachite (a green ore of copper) and galena 
(a dark grey ore of lead), the former being the earlier of the two, but being ultimately 
largely replaced by the latter, which became the principal eye-paint of the country. 
Both malachite and galena are found in the graves in several conditions, namely, as 
fragments of the raw material, as stains on palettes and stones on which this was ground 
when required for use and in the prepared state (tol), either as a compact mass of the 
finely ground material made into a paste (now dry) or more frequently as a powder. 
Malachite is known from the Badarian and earliest predynastic period':*-* until at least 
the Nineteenth Dynasty‘, while galena does not appear before late predynastic times*® 
and continues until the Coptic period‘. 

The crude form of both malachite and galena was often placed in the graves in 
small linen or leather bags. The prepared form has been found contained in shells*, in 
segments of hollow reeds, wrapped in the leaves of plants and in small vases, sometimes 
reed-shaped. 

When koh! is found as a mass, as distinct from a powder, this has often manifestly 
shrunk?-* and has also sometimes acquired markings from the interior of the receptacle’, 
from which it is evident that such preparations were originally in the condition of a 
paste, which has dried. With what the fine powder was mixed to form the paste has 
not been determined, though, since fatty matter is absent’, the use either of water or 
gum and water seems probable. 

The composition of the ancient Egyptian koh! has been desoribed by several writers: 
for example, by Wiedermann® (from analyses by Fischer); by Florence and Loret (who 
also quote Fischer's analyses and in addition give particulars of a few earlier ones and 

‘ G. Eronton, Yow and Badari, 1, 63. 

? 4G. Brunton and G, Caton-Thompaon, Tie Sadanan Cvrdisation, di, 41, 85-87, 00, 102, 103, 100, 

2 W. M. Flinders Petrie, Predistoric Kgypt, 45. 

‘A. Wiodermann, Varieties of Ancient Kohl, in Meduwm, W. M. Flinders Petrie, 42, 43. 

* G. Brunton, op. ei., 13, 31, &3, 70. 

* Shells were aleo employed as receptacles for pigment other than eye-pait, 

7 A. Wiodermann, op, cit, 42. 

* Particularly noticed in the case of dry pastes in shells. ' A. Wiedermann, op, cit, 41-14. 

A. Florence and B. Loret, Le collyre noir et le coflyre vert, in Fowles a Dachour, J. de Morgan, 
(Soh, Lit-1 64. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch, xv1. ib 
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of two of their own); by Barthoux! (who examined various specimens thought to be 
koh!) and by the writer* (who has analysed a large number of specimens, the results of a 
few of which have recently been published)’. 

The results of the analyses referred to, omitting those of Barthoux, which will be 
dealt with separately, show that the material was galena in 37 cases out of 58* (approxi- 
mately 64 per cent.), while the rest included carbonate of lead® (2); black oxide of 
copper (1); brown ochre (5); magnetic oxide of iron (1); oxide of manganese (6); 
sulphide of antimony® (1); malachite’ (4), and chrysocolla, a greenish-blue ore of 
copper (1). 

Tt will be seen that only one of the specimens consisted of an antimony compound 
and only three others contained any antimony compound and those only a trace, 
manifestly present as an accidental impurity. The general idea, therefore, that ancient 
Egyptian kohl always either consisted of or contamed antimony or an antimony com- 
pound is wrong, and hence it is most misleading to term it stifium (an early Latin 
name for sulphide of antimony, transferred later to the metal), as & sometimes done. The 
mistake possibly arose from the fact that among the Romans an antimony compound, 
called by Pliny® stimmi and stibi, was employed in eye-coametica and eye-medicines, 

Lane states" that the ordinary Egyptian kohl of hia day consisted of smoke-black 
(soot) made by burning etther a cheap kind of frankincense or the shells of almonds and 
that the special quality used on account of its supposd medicinal properties contained, 
besides carbon, a variety of other ingredients, which he enumerates, and which include 
lead ore, but among which there is no mention of any antimony compound. The 
present-day Egyptian koh! also consists of soot, made according to Brunton™ by burning 
the gurtum plant (Carthamus tinclorius), and is applied by means of a small wooden, bone, 
ivory or metal rod, the tip of which is moistened with water and dipped into the powder. 
Brunton states that these rods only began to appear in the Eleventh Dynasty, and he 
suggests that before that time the kohl was put on with the finger. Budge found™ that 
certain specimens of modern koh! from the Sudan consisted of black oxide of manganese. 

Barthoux's account of the composition of ancient Egyptian koh!" is very disappoint- 
ing, a8 the dates and particulars of origin of the specimens, os well as the number of 
each kind examined, are omitted. Although the correctness of the analytical resulte is 
not questioned, it is doubtful whether several of the specimens were eye-paints and 
whether others were even cosmetics of any sort. The greater proportion consisted 
wholly or partly of galena; the rest included carbonate of lead; a compound of antimony 
and lead (the only one in which any antimony compound occurred); vegetable black 
(i.e. aoot obtained by burning vegetable matter); compounds of arsenic (both with and 
without admixed iron pyrites, some being orange-coloured and probably none of them 

tJ, Barthoux, Les fords, pommades et coulewrs dans Faontiquite, Congria Int. oe Géog, Le Caire, 
Agni 1925, ry, 1926, 251-204). 


2 A Lucas, Ancient Loyptian Materials, 50, 104, 146-7, 7G. Brunton, op, ott. 70, 
‘Two with trace of sulphide of antimony anil five with carbon. 
' One with trace of sulphide of antimony. Nineteonth Dynasty date. 


' One specimen was mixed with resin, bat Florence and Lovet (op. of, 161) contend that thin waa a 
medicinal preparation and not kehl, 

* Natural History, trans, J, Bostock and H. 'T. Riley (Bohn’s Library), xxxnm, 33, 34, 

" E,W, Lane, The Manners and Customs of the Modern Agyptians (Everyman's Library), 37. 

“ G. Brunton, op. cit, 64. NE. A. Wallis Budge, The Jf tammy, 2nd ecd., 1925, 250, 

2 The word employed is “fards,” which is used apparently to mean eye-painta and not coametics 
generally. 
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cosmetics) and chrysocolla. Another of the specimens Barthoux suggests may have been 
composed of bitumen impregnated with aromatic essences. This is described as being 
ehestnut-brown, which is not the colour of bitumen, and apart from the mmprobability 
of bitumen having been employed for such a purpose, for which it would be moat 
unsuitable, it is very unlikely that aromatic essences aa separate entities, that could be 
employed for impregnating other substances, were known to the ancient Egyptians, since 
to obtain them a knowledge of distillation would be necessary, and the evidence at 
present available makes it probable that this process was not discovered until a very 
late date’. A further specimen was rose-coloured and consisted of a mixture of common 
salt, sodium sulphate, haematite and organic matter, but the composition makes it 
doubtful whether it was a cosmetic of any sort, and it was almost certainly not an 
eye-paint. Wax and fatty matter occurred in several instances, but these specimens, 
although they may have been ordinary cosmetics, were probably not eye-paints, since all 
the specimens of kohl analysed by Fischer*, Florence and Loret?, and the writer, have 
been free from these substances, In a few cases, too, resin (sometimes aromatic) was 
present, but these also are unlikely to have been eye-paints, since all the specimens of 
kohl analysed by others have been free from resin. In one case it is true that a powder 
examined by von Baeyer consisted of malachite and resin, but Florence and Loret con- 
sider this to have been a medicament and not an eye-paint on account of the inscription 
on the receptacle*. Although resin is frequently found in graves, particularly im those 
of early date, cloae to or associated with the eye-paint materials malachite and galena, 
there is no evidence to show for what purpose it was used", and, aa already mentioned, 
all the prepared eye-paints analysed have been free from resin, except the few specimens 
reported by Barthoux, and that these were indeed eye-paint needs confirmation. 

The materials of the early eye-paints, malachite and galena, are both products of 
Egypt, malachite being found in Sinai and in the eastern desert and galena near Aswan 
and on the Red Sea coast. The additional materials occasionally employed later, namely 
carbonate of lead, oxide of copper, ochre, magnetic oxide of iron, oxide of manganese 
and chrysocolla are also all local products, the only exceptions being compounds of 
antimony, which, so far as is known, do not occur in Egypt, but which are found in 
Asia Minor, Persia and possibly also im Arabia*, 

According to the ancient records eye-paint was obtained in the Twelfth Dynasty 
from the Asiatics? and in the Nineteenth Dynasty from RKoptos®, while eye-coametics 
(whether the same material is meant is not clear) were received in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty from Naharin in western Asia® and from Punt", Although there was no 
necessity for the Egyptians to import eye-paint from abroad, since all the materials 
employed, except the rarely used antimony compounds, occur naturally in the country, 
there would not have been any difficulty in obtaining it from Asia, where the various 
materials also occur. The eye-paint from Koptos that so puzzled Max Miiller may well 
have been galena from the Red Sea coast, but what eye-coametic could have been brought 
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from Punt is a question not easily answered. Punt is chiefly associated with odoriferous 
gum-resins used as incense (which in the list of articles obtained are enumerated 
separately), but these are not cosmetics, though they were sometimes employed to impart 
a fragrance to cosmetics (ointments). It is certainly possible, however, although it seems 
unlikely, that some mineral substance, not native to Punt (since none likely to have been 
sent to Egypt is known to occur there) may have reached Egypt by way of Punt, in the 
same manner as, in Roman times, produce from India was carried to ports on the African 
coast and thence transhipped to Italy. If this be so, the eye-cosmetic referred to may 
have been malachite or galena, which were the principal eye-paints of ancient Egypt 
and beth of which occur in Arabial*. 





Face-Paints. 


In addition to painting round the eyes, the ancient Egyptian women probably some- 
times also coloured their cheeks, since this is the most reasonable explanation of certain 
red pigment found in the graves associated with palettes* and as stains on palettes*-5-%7 
and stones* on which it was ground for use. This pigment is a naturally occurring red 
oxide of iron, generally termed haematite, but which would be more correctly described 
as red ochre®. 


Oils, Fats and Perfumes. 


An important class of ancient Egyptian cosmetics consisted of oils and fats (oint- 
ments), and their use is frequently mentioned in the ancient records" and by several 
of the Greek and Roman writers'*, That in a hot, dry climate, such as that of Egypt, 
oils and fats should have been applied to the skin and hair was only natural, and the 
practice still persists in Nubia, the Sudan and other parts of Africa. The oil waa 
probably of more than one kind, that used by the poorer classes, according to Strabo", 
being castor oil, which grows wild in the country and is still used for the same purpose 
in Nubia at the present day, Of solid fate the choice was small, being limited to 
animal fate. 

From purely theoretical considerations alone it is exceedingly probable that fragrant 
substances were sometimes added to these oils and fats, not only to render them more 
pleasing, but also to mask the tendency of such materials to become rancid and dis- 
agreeable, Fortunately, however, it is not necessary to rely on conjecture aa there is 
definite evidence that such indeed was the ease, as may now be shown. 
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The modern liquid scents and perfumes are solutions in aleohol of various odoriferous 
principles derived from the flowers, fruits, wood, bark, leaves or seeds of plants, but more 
generally from flowers. Such perfumes cannot have been known in ancient Egypt at any 
very early date, since to produce most of them, as well as to produce the alcohol to 
dissolve them, a knowledge of the process of distillation is essential, and this was almost 
certainly not discovered until a late period, the earliest reference to it that can be traced 
being one by Aristotle’ in the fourth century s.c. Pliny also mentions distillation*, and 
from the methods he describes it seems clear that even in his time (first century A.D.) 
the process was in a primitive and, therefore, presumably early stage. 

After alcohol, the next best medium for absorbing and retaining odours is fat or oil, 
a fact that is largely made use of at the present day to abstract the scent from flowers, 
the petals of which are placed in layers of solid fat or soaked in oil, the perfume being 
afterwards removed by means of alcohol. This method, at least in its entirety, must 
have been unknown until the process of separating alcohol by distillation from fluids 
containing it was discovered, though a partial application of it would have been possible 
without aleohol, since when the fat or oi] was thoroughly impregnated with the perfume, 
if the exhausted petals had been picked out or otherwise removed, a scented fat or ail 
would have remained. A method of this kind was practised by the Greeks in the time 
of Theophrastus? (fourth to third century p.c.), the oil most used being that from the 
Egyptian or Syrian balanos* (Balanites acgyptiaca), though olive oil and almond oil were 
also employed. A similar method was also in use by the Romans of Pliny’s day® (first 
century A. b.), various plants being left to steep in oil and then pressed, or sometimes 
boiled in oil. That a corresponding process was also employed in Egypt seems indicated 
by Pliny’s enumeration of various oils among the constituents of Egyptian unguents*. 

Egyptian unguents are described by both Theophrastus and Pliny. The former 
states that one was made from several ingredients, including cinnamon and myrrh’ 
(the other ingredients not being named), and a second from quince®. Pliny says 
that Egypt was the country best suited of all for the production of unguente®, and that 
at, one time those most esteemed in the Roman world were from Mendes*, and he 
describes the Mendesian unguent as being of a very complex composition, consisting 
originally of oil of ben (balanus), resin and myrrh, but at a later period containing oil 
of bitter almonds (mefopium), olive oil (omphacium), cardamoms, sweet rush, honey, wine, 
myrrh, seed of balsamum, galbanum and turpentine resin", This same writer also states 
that the ben nut (myrobalaniim), which grew in the country of the Troglodytac, in the 
Thebaid and in Ethiopia, yielded an oil particularly suitable for unguents™; also that 
Egyptian elate™ or spathe™ and the fruit of a palm called adipsos'* were all used in making 
ungnents; he also mentions another Egyptian unguent made from cyprinum® which he states 
Was an Egyptian tree™® and which was probably henna, the leaves of which are odoriferous, 

In connexion with henna it may be mentioned that the leavea were possibly used in 
ancient Egypt, much as they are to-day, in the form of a paste to colour the palms of 
the hands, the soles of the feet, the nails and the hair, Thus, the Romans certainly 
employed henna, an Egyptian shrub, for colouring the hair’, and probably therefore the 
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Egyptians also, and Elliot Smith describes the hair of the mummy of Honttimihou 
(Kighteenth Dynasty) as being dyed a brilliant reddish colour, which he suggests was 
done with henna’, Naville states that the finger nails of an Eleventh Dynasty mummy 
he examined were tinted with henna’, and Maspero thought that the hands of 
Ramesses I] were stained “jaune-clair par les parfums"*. Elliot Smith, however, 
suggests that the latter were merely discoloured by the embalming material, which may 
be the case also with the mummy to which Naville refers, as it almost certainly is with 
the staining of the finger nails of the mummy of Yuasa in the Cairo Museum. Newberry 
has identified twigs of henna from the Ptolemaic cemetery of Hawara* 

Besides the perfumes from plants already dealt with and in the absence of animal 
perfumes (the principal being ambergris, civet and musk), for the use of which im ancient 
Egypt there is no evidence, the only other likely odoriferous substances that remain for 
consideration are the plant products, resins and gum-resins, for the use of which to 
perfume oils and fats there is a certain amount of positive evidence, that may now be 
considered. 

The statement of Theophrastus that a certain Egyptian unguent contained myrrh 
has already been quoted, as also that of Pliny that resin, turpentine resin, myrrh and 
galbanum entered into the composition of the Mendesian unguent, and to these may be 
added some slight evidence from the Egyptian records and from the tombs. Although 
as a rule, there is little to suggest that any of the oils, fata and omtments, so frequently 
mentioned in the records, were scented (there being usually either no description of the 
material or merely a statement of the purpose for which it was employed), there are 
several exceptions, namely one instance in which the “amell of unguents” 1s referred bo’, 
two others in which “sweet oil of gums”® and two in which “ointment of gums”? 
respectively are named and, since gums are not odoriferous, but since resins and gum- 
resins are even to-day often wrongly termed gums, the names suggest a possibility that 
the oil and ointment referred to may have been perfumed by means of fragrant resins 
OF guti-resins. 

From the tombs the evidence leaves much to be desired, but definite facts are 
gradually being accumulated. Fatty matter has often been found in graves, and this 
frequently possesses a strong smell®-"", but probably in no instance is the smell the 
original one, nor can it reasonably be called a perfume; in all the cases known to the 
writer it has always been a secondary smell due to chemical changes that have taken 
place in the fat, and it is often suggestive of rancid cocontit oil"' and in one instance of 
valeric acid", Very few examples of this fatty matter have been analysed, and there is 
no definite proof that any of the specimens were coametics, though in one instance this 
is very probable, Sometimes the fatty matter consists largely of mixed palmitic and 
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stearic acids’-**, probably representing an original animal fat, while in other cases it 
consists chiefly of stearic acid!+*, which suggests that it was at one time castor oil. Four 
specimens examined have been mixed with solid material that has not been identified”, 
but which in one instance was possibly a balsam®. According to Pliny", however, the 
Roman perfumers of his day (and possibly, therefore, the Egyptian perfumers also) 
thought that or resin added to a coametic fixed the perfume, and it seems possible 
that the solid matter referred to may have been not a fragrant resin or gum-resin added 
to perfume the fat, but a non-odoriferous gum or resin used to fix a perfume obtained 
from some other source. Five specimens of material, all very much alike, from different 
compartments of a toilet box of unknown date examined by Gowland gave results from 
which he concluded that the material consisted of beeswax mixed with an aromatic resin 
and a small proportion of vegetable oil’. 

Eight specimens of materials of unknown date, thought to be perfumes, examined 
by Reutter, are stated to have consisted generally of a mixture of all or most of the 
following-named substances, storax, incense, myrrh, turpentine resins, bitumen of Judea 
perfumed with henna, aromatic vegetable material mixed with palm wine or the extract 
of certain fruits (such as cassia or tamarind) and grape wine®, These analyses were made 
on very small quantities of materials (from 498 gram to 2695 grams), and the con- 
clusions are much too definite for the chemical results obtained, Thus, that a very 
minute residue of black material, suggestive of bitumen and containing sulphur, was 
obtained from each specimen is not questioned, but the evidence is not sufficient to 
prove that this was bitumen of Judea, Such a residue is not infrequent in the case of 
organic substances of the nature of those examined, especially when they are several 
thousands of years old, That bitumen was added to perfumes and in such very amall 
proportions as the black residue represented is not only not warranted by the evidence, 
but is most improbable. The correctness, too, of the identification of so many different 
substances in the one mixture, particularly when dealing with such small quantities as 
Were examined, needs confirmation. 





Since the word incense (Latin incendere, to burn or kindle) has the same literal 
meaning as the word perfume, which is the aroma given off with the smoke (per fumum) 
of any odoriferous substance when burned, incense, therefore, should be included in any 
description of ancient Egyptian perfumes. 
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That incense was employed in ancient Egypt there can be no doubt. Both incense! 
and incense burners (censers)* are mentioned in the ancient records and the offering of 
incense is ahown in the illustrations to the Book of the Dead*-* and is very frequently 
pictured in temples and tombs and incense*?-* and incense burners*!9-".12 have been 
found in graves. 

At what date incense was first used in Egypt is uncertain, but the earliest references 
that can be traced are of the Fifth® and Sixth’ Dynasties respectively, and an incense 
burner of the Eighth Dynasty® has recently been discovered. The earliest certain 
incense of which the writer has any knowledge is from the end of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, which was in the shape of small balls similar to those so frequently depicted 
on monuments’, Incense of the Ptolemaic period from the graves of the priests of 
Philae found by Reisner was also partly in the form of balls and partly as dises*. It is 
recorded, too, that incense was among the foundation deposits of the tomb of Aahmes I", 
but that this was prepared incense, auch as that just mentioned, needs confirmation, It 
ia described as being in “pieces” and is much more likely to have been the dark brown 
resin, lumps of which 30 frequently occur in graves, particularly, but not exclusively, in 
those of early date. The purpose for which this resin was employed has never been 
determined, and it is possible that it may have been for use as incense. As a rule, the 
smell produced when this resin is burned is not fragrant according to modern ideas, 
being very like that of burning varnish, but occasionally spectmens are found that are 
aromatic, If incense, this resin was the forerunner of the more sweet-smelling and 
probably much more rare and expensive frankincense and myrrh and, if not imcense, 
then the almost entire absence in graves of one of the most commonly employed 
materials in the religion and magic of ancient Egypt remains ynexplained™, Possibly, 
too, even after frankincense and myrrh became known in Egypt their use was restricted 
to special occasions on account of their rarity and price, a more easily obtained and 
cheaper material being employed for ordinary purposes and by the poorer people, which 
would explain the occurrence of this brown resin in the graves of all periods and of all ranks. 

The two best known and most important modern incense materials are frankincense 
and myrrh, which may now be described. 





Frankincense or Olibanum. 


This has been regarded from a very early period, and is still regarded, as true or 
genuine incense. It is a fragrant gum-resin occurring in the form of large tears, generally 
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of a light yellowish-brown colour, though the purer varieties are almost colourless. It is 
translucent when fresh, but after transport (which is necessarily the condition in which 
it comes into commerce) itt becomes covered with its own fine dust, produced by friction 
between the pieces, and the outside is then semi-opaque. Most other incense materials 
are more definitely coloured, many of them being dark yellow, dark yellowish-brown or, 
in a few cases, grey or black. The white incense, therefore, mentioned in the Papyrus 
Harria’ (Twentieth Dynasty) suggests frankincense, since this is more nearly white than 
any other incense material, Pliny states that whiteness was one of the features whereby 
a good quality of frankincense (Latin, Thus) might be recognized?, and its name in 
Hebrew, Greek and Arabic signifies milk-white. 

Frankincense ts yielded by certain trees of the genus Boswellia, growing principally 
in Somaliland and southern Arabia. A variety of frankincense, however, is obtained 
from Commiphora pedunculata, which grows in the eastern Sudan near Gallabat*® and also 
in the adjoining parts of Abyssinia. The statements in the ancient records, therefore, 
that incense reached Egypt from Negro tribes in the Sixth Dynasty’ and from Punt in 
the Eighteenth® Twentieth® Dynasties in no way conflict with it having been 
frankincense, since Punt (whether Somaliland or southern Arabia) is the home of frank- 
incense, while the Negro tribes dwelt to the aouth of Egypt, and a product of Punt or 
of the eastern Sudan might easily have passed through their country on its way to 
Egypt. Even the incense obtained from Retenu’, Zahi® and Naharin® in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty may have been, at least in part, frankincense, since there would not have been 
any great difficulty in a product of southern Arabis reaching western Asia, though, on 
the other hand, this source suggests some other kind of incense material, 

Pliny states in one place that the frankincense tree (TAws) grew in Carmania and 
Egypt, into which latter country it was introduced by the Ptolemies, but in another 
place” he says that it was ladanum (Ladanwm) that was found originally in Carmanin, 
and that was planted by order of the Ptolemies “in the parts beyond Egypt.” 

The trees brought by Hatshepent’s expedition from Punt, which are depicted on the 
walls of the queen's mortuary temple at Dér el-Bahri, are termed myrrh by Breasted" 
and frankincense by Naville’? and are stated by Schoff to be Boswellia Carteri, the 
frankincense tree of Dhofar in southern Arabia, Representations of about 30 trees, or 
parts of trees, still exist on the walls of the temple, two forms being shown, one having 
luxuriant foliage and the other quite bare, but whether they are the same tree depicted 
differently or at different seasons of the year, or whether they are two entirely different. 
trees there is nothing to indicate. In any case, however, they are drawn in so conventional s 
manner that there cannot be any certainty about their identity. Schoff takes note only 
of the trees with foliage (which are those usually copied) ignoring altogether those 
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without foliage, and he says that the rich foliage cannot be meant to represent “the 
bare, thorny, trifoliate, but almost leafless myrrh tree, nor the almost equally leafless 
varieties of Somaliland frankincense.” It seems possible, however, that the trees without 
foliage may be intended for these very things. 7" 

Among the imports into Egypt in the Roman period on which duty was levied was 
frankincense! (both African and Arabian), and Pliny states* that this material was 
prepared for sale (presumably by cleaning and sorting) at Alexandria. 

Lane says’ that the Egyptian women of his day chewed frankincense in order to 
perfume their breath. | 

The incense from the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, already mentioned, which has been 
examined by the writer, is possibly frankincense. 

Myrrh. 

Myrrh, like frankincense, is a fragrant gum-resin and is obtained from the same 
countries a8 frankincense, namely, Somaliland and southern Arabia. It is denved from 
various species of Balsamodendron and Commiphora, and occurs in the form of yellowish-red 
masses of agglutinated tears, often covered with its own fine dust; it is never white or green 
and so cannot be either the white’ or green® incense referred to in the ancient records. 
In Breasted’s translation of these records it is stated that myrrh was obtained from 
Punt (Fifth*, Eleventh’, Eighteenth®, Twentieth® and Twenty-fifth” Dynasties) and from 
Genebteyew™ (Eighteenth Dynasty), which is in agreement with its known origin. Even 
the receipt of myrrh from Retenu!® in western Asia (Kighteenth Dynasty) 1s not impos- 
sible, since it might readily have reached Retenu from Arabia, 

Theophrastus and Pliny have already been quoted™ for the statements that, myrrh 
entered into the composition of certain Egyptian unguents, and Plutarch mentions the 
use of myrrh as incense in Egypt", 

Myrrh has been identified by Reutter in ancient Egyptian perfumes” (undated), 
and specimens of gum-resin from certain royal and priestly mummies of the Eighteenth, 
Nineteenth, Twentieth and Twenty-first Dynasties respectively examined by the writer 
were probably myrrh", 





Incense other than Frankincense and Myrrh. 

Satisfactory incense materials other than frankincense and myrrh are very few and 
must have been still fewer in ancient Egypt, since such substances as benzoim and 
camphor from the Far East and, in the earlier periods, the products of India were 
probably not then available. Speculation, however, as to what might have been 
employed is of little value and may be misleading, and only those materials will be 
mentioned for the use of which in Egypt there is some evidence, and these are limited 
to galbanum, ladanum, and storax, which may now be described. 
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' J. H. Breasted, op, cit, 1, 265, 274, 276, 277, S21, 486; 
* J. A. Breasted, op. cit. tv, 130, 210, 407, 


W 7, H. Breasted, op, eit. rv, 920. J, A. Breasted, op, cit., 1, 474. 
HO. A. Breasted, op, cit,, 1m, 491, iP. 45. 


M fais ana Chtriz, French trans, M. Meunier, 1924, 164, 
Li, Reutter, Analyses des parfuns dgyptiens, in Annales du Service, x1 (1914), 49-78. 
MA. Lucas, Preservaties Materials used by the Ancient Egyptians in Embalming, Cairo, 1911, 26-29. 
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This is a fragrant gum-resin generally occurring in massea of agglomerated tears and 

is of a light brownish-yellow to a dark brown colour, with often a greenish tint; it has 
a greasy appearance and, though usually hard, it may occasionally be of semi-solid 
consistency; it is a native of Persia and a product of various species of the umbelliferous 
plant Peucedanum, of which P. galbanijlorum is the most important. This is the only 
incense material that is at all green known to the writer, though it is stated’ that 
frankincense may occasionally have a greenish tint, As there would not have been any 
difficulty in galbanum reaching Egypt from Persia in the Eighteenth Dynasty, this may 
well have been the green incense mentioned in the ancient records*. According to Pliny* 
galbanum was one of the constituents of the Mendesian unguent, and it is mentioned in 


the Bible as entering into the composition of Jewish incense’. There is no record of 
galbanum having been found in ancient Egyptian graves. 





Ladanurm 


This, unlike the other mcense materials descmbed, is a true resin and not a gum- 
resin; ib occurs in dark brown or black masses, which are often viscid or easily softened 
by handling, and is obtained from various species of Cistus that grow in Asia Minor, 
Crete, Cyprus, Greece, Palestine, Spain and other parts of the Mediterranean region, 
though not at the present time In Egypt. Pliny, however, atates® that the Ptolemies 
introduced the Cistus into “the parts beyond Egypt,” from which it follows, if the 
statement is true, and if Egypt be meant, first, that the Cistus has been grown in the 
country and second, either that it was not grown previous to the time of the Ptolemies 
or, that, if once grown, it had disappeared. 

Newberry has recently suggested*® that the ancient Egyptians were acquainted with 
ladanum as early as the First Dynasty, From purely theoretical considerations this is 
only what might be expected, since, even if ladanum was not an Egyptian product, it 
was abundant in countries bordering the Mediterranean with which Egypt had inter- 
course and from which it might easily have been obtained. No positive evidence, 
however, can be found for this early use. The earliest literary references Known to the 
writer for the use of ladanum in Egypt are in the Bible, where it is stated that certain 
merchants carried ladanum into Egypt from Gilead’ and that Jacob sent ladanum to 
Egypt as a present to his son Joseph®, The date of this record is probably not earlier 
than the tenth century 8.¢, and possibly as late as the eighth century 8.0, Incidentally 
it may be noted that the sending of ladanum from Palestine to Egypt suggests that 
ladanum was not at that time a product of Egypt. The next literary reference in date 
order that can be traced is the one already quoted from Pliny in the first century a.p. 
In modern times Lane states that it was customary for the Egyptian women of his day 
to chew ladanum to perfume their breath’. 

So far as is known, the only instance of ladanum having been found m connexion 
with ancient Egypt is a specimen of Coptic incense of the seventh century from Faras 

' F. BH. Butler, in Aacy, Hrit., 11th ed., 1910, Art. Arontincense, The present writer, who has 
examined a large number of specimens of frankincense from differant sources, has never seen any with 
even the slightest tinge of green colour, 


+ J. H. Breasted, op. oft, 1, O72, 3 (hp. eit., X11, 2 

' £erodua, xx, 34 (Revised Version). * Op, cif., x, 37. 

© Journal, x¥ (1929), 04. 7 Genesa, xxxvii, 25 (Hevised Version), 
® Cfenesia, xiii, 11 (Revieed Version). » EF. W. Lane, op. cit., 184. 
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near Wadi Halfa, which was examined by the writer and the results published some 
years ago’. This was a fragrant, black resin containing 31 per cent. of mineral matter 





Storax (Styrax) is a balsam obtained from the tree Liquidamber orientalis, belonging 
to the natural order Hamamelidem, indigenous to Asia Minor. It is a turbid, viscid 
greyish liquid having an odour like benzoin and belongs to the same class of bodies, the 
distinguishing feature of which is that they contain either cinmnamic or benzoic acid, 
storax containing the former, At one time the name storax was applied to the solid 
resin obtained from Styrax officinalis, which somewhat resembles benzoin. Reutter has 
identified storax in Egyptian mummy material® and in ancient Egyptian perfumes’, both 
unfortunately undated. 





Miscellaneous Incense Materials. 

Specimens of various miscellaneous materials of ancient Egyptian origin submitted 
as Incense have been examined by the writer from time to time and may now be 
described, One of these was Coptic incense of the same date and from the same place 
as that already described when dealing with ladanum. This second specimen, however, 
was very different; it was in irregular-shaped pieces of a dark reddish-brown colour, 
translucent when freshly fractured, very resinous-looking and possessed a fragrant smell. 
On analysis it proved to be a true resin, as distinguished from a gum-resin, and there- 
fore could not be frankincense, myrrh, galbanum or storax, and its colour was not that 
of ladanum; it was not identified’. A specimen of material found by Legrain at Karnak 
was dull and opaque in appearance, and on analysis proved to be a true resin mixed 
with 76 per cent. of limestone dust. Although described by the finder as incense, it is 
suggested that it was a cementing material similar to that discovered at Karnak a fow 
years later by Pillet and examined by the writer4, 

That frankincense occurs in the Sudan has already been stated, but in addition there 
are also other materials that might be employed as incense, though whether they have 
been so used and to what extent they occur is unknown, The writer has examined two 
of these, one Gafal resin stated to be obtained from Balsamodendron africanum and the 
other the product of Gardenia Thunbergia. The Gafal resin was in the shape of irregular- 
shaped masses, yellowish, light brown or dark brown in colour and generally translucent 
and very resinous-looking. The Gardenia Thunbergia product was also in regular lumps, 
but very different in appearance from the Gafal resin; it varied in colour from a light 
yellowish-brown to black and was entirely opaque. Both materials are fragrant gum- 
resins and seem very suitable for incense purposes. 





Resin of Unknown Significance from Egyptian Graves, 


_Resin ts one of the commonest materials in ancient Egyptian graves of all periods, 
and particularly in those of predynastic and early dynastic date, but the use of this 
resin has never been explained. It is now suggested that it may have been for incense 


1 A. Locas, Presercative Materials uaad by the Ancient Eqypttena tn Hmbaiming, Cairo, 1911, 31-32. 
* L. Reutter, ye Femboumemenz avand et apres Jdswe-Christ, Paria, 1912, 40, 59, 

7 L, Reutter, Anclyeee dew parfiume ‘gyptiens, in Annales du Service, xu (1914), 49-78, 

4M. Pillet, Annales du Service, XEIV (1024), 64-65, 
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purposes. That resin was employed in mummification, as varnish, as a cementing 
material and for beads and other personal ornaments is well known, but the particular 
resin now referred to is a marked feature in burials long before mummification was 
practised and almost certainly, too, before resin was used for the other purposes 
mentioned. It is of several kinds, generally of a dull brown colour on the outside, but 
brighter and more resinous-looking in the interior; very friable and with a characteristic 
faceted appearance when fractured, though occasionally reddish-brown or reddish-yellow 
and translucent and then very like colophony in appearance. A considerable amount of 
chemical work has already been done by the writer on these materials’ and this is being 
continued, but as yet their botanical source has not been identified. Some of the 
specimens, however, are true resins and not gum-resins, which suggests coniferous trees 
from Asia as their origin. 


Conclusions. 


The various facts enumerated make it highly probable that ancient Egyptian incense 
consisted, in part at least, of frankincense and myrrh obtained from Somaliland and 
southern Arabia, as generally accepted, but that other materials, including galbanum 
and storax from Asia and ladanum from Palestine or southern Europe were also 
employed, though possibly not until a comparatively late period. It is suggested, too, 
that the brown resin so common in Egyptian graves of all periods, but particularly in 
those of predynastic and early dynastic date, may have been the orginal incense 
material employed in Egypt, which continued in use as a cheap substitute for frank- 
incense and myrrh, especially for burial purposes, even after more fragrant materials 
were known, It is further suggested that this early resin was procured from Asia. 


' A. Lucas, Preservative Materials weed by the Ancient Eqyptiada in Embalming, 20-49, 
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THE TOMB OF AAHMOSE, SUPERVISOR OF THE 
MYSTERIES IN THE HOUSE OF THE MORNING 


By ALAN W. SHORTER 
With Plates xvy—xvii 


This tomb is situated in that part of the Theban necropolis known as El-Khékhah, 
on the east side, just above the tomb of Surerér, and bears the number 24] in Gardiner- 
Weigall, Topographical Catalogue of the Private Tombs of Thebes, 38-39, vit», 2; van, 2. 
The following account is based upon material very kindly lent to me by Dr. Alan Gardiner, 
consisting of full notes and hand-copies of inscriptions made by him when in Egypt, and 
of the drawings of scenes by Mrs. N. de G. Davies here reproduced. I have had the 
opportunity of discussing this paper with Dr. Gardiner, and the benefit of his suggestions. 

The tomb consists of a transverse chamber running roughly east and west, and an 
inner chamber now completely blocked up with mud. The scenes are painted upon a 
bluish background in the west bay, and on what was apparently a white background in 
the east bay, and contain no elaborate coloured hieroglyphs at all, but the work is good 
and widely spaced out as in the tomb of Ineni. Unfortunately, however, the damage 
done by modern intruders is great, and there are signs of burning. We can assign the 
tomb of Aahmose to the early Eighteenth Dynasty, and perhaps to the earlier part of 
the reign of Tuthmosis DT. 

Description of the Scenes. 

Entering the tomb and turning to the left, we find the first part of Wall E (see 
Fig. 1) occupied by a scene in which Aahmose is shown inspecting agricultural activities 
on his estate. The great man stands on the right, facing the door, as he should, for he 
comes from the realms of the dead’, and holds a walking-stick in his right hand and the 
=— biton of office in his left. He is back to back with the offerer of the adjoining scene, 
and both figures ocoupy the centre of the wall, so that there is room above for the ex- 
planatory legends, and below for the whole of the lowest register. This extends the whole 
breadth of the wall, unlike the rest of the agricultural scenes, which occupy only the 
space in front of the aforementioned figure of Aahmose and the door. 

The sequence of pictures begins at bottom left and proceeds upwards. First come 
the hoemg of the ground, the sowing ani the ploughing, all in the lowest register. In 
the register immediately above, all that is now visible is a man reaping. Higher up, in 
the second register from the top, two men carry an enormous basket of reaped corn to 
the threshing-floor (Pl. xv), where it is trodden out by three oxen, one of which thinks 
it worth while to enjoy the privilege allowed it by the Deuteronomist. A man SWeaDS 
the grain together ready to be removed, and in the top register we see a scribe recording 
the amount of the heap in which he stands. Before him a man shovels the grain into. & 
corn-measure, while on the left men carry it away in sacks to the conical granary, where 

1 Davies Gardiner, Tomb of Amenempdt, 18, 
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Scenes from the Tomb of Aahmose. 
Above: Harvesting Scenes. Srale |, 
Below: Musicians at a banquet. Seale }. 
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it is emptied in through the aperture near the top. In front of the granary is a charming 
representation of a she-asa. It will be noticed that in this scene the labourers wear over 
their white waist-cloths a leather net, with a square patch left in the middle to meet the 
wear of sitting. For an actual specimen of such a net see Petrie, Arts and Crafts of 
Ancient Egypt, Fig. 140'. 

The hieroglyphs above Aahmose (Pl. xvi, A) are merely outlined in red and filled in 
with blue paint. We may translate what remains as follows: 

“ Beholding the seasons of summer, [inundation] and winter by the child [of the nursery] 
Aahmose...." 

The second scene on Wall E shows Aahmose and his wife seated on the nght, facing 
the door, while a man clad in the vestment of leopard-skin, perhaps their son, makes 
offering to them. Between him and the recipients stands the table of good things with 


'Hioened uP 
| Chamber, 





Seate sy Enerance. 





Fig. 1. 


a wine-jar behind, and the officiant pronounces the ritual words with right arm raised, 
and left arm grasping the skin in the usual way. Under the wife's chair is a pet monkey 
eating fruit (see Fig. 2). 

The inseription above him (Pl. xvi, B) may be translated as follows: | 

“ Recitation: Take to thee every oblation, every good and sweet thing, cool water...and 
milk...in full tale... . 

The text (Pl. xvi, C) above the seated pair runs as follows: 

“The Hereditary Prince and Count, Supervisor of the Mysteries in the House of the 
Morning, the Scribe of the God's Book, Aahmose.... His wife, [Ars] beloved, the mistress of 
the house, Aahmose, justified before the [Great] God, Lord of the West,” 

In the lowest register, barely separated from the ploughing scenes, are visible remains 
of baskets of fruit, loaves, etc., as a supplement to the table of offerings above. 

The scene which occupies Wall F represents the dead man and his wife adoring 
Osiris, The god, depicted in mummy form, wearing the white crown of Upper Egypt 
and holding in his hands the crook and flagellum, stands in a shrine on the right with 
his back to the land of the dead. The legend above him is unusual and interesting 
(PL xvi, D and Note D, p. 60): 

“Osiris, Chief of the Westerners, Onndphris the justified, Lord of Eternity, who set to 


1 For other examples in tomb-painting see @), et., fig. 70(Menna) and Newberry, Metlmera, Pl. xxi, 
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right the slaughter of the Two Lands,*son of Nit, heir of Geb, [to] whom was given [the 
heirship ?| in the presence of all the gods to be ruler of all that the aun-dise encircles, while 
he was (yet) in the womb before he had been born,” | | 
Behind the god in a single vertical line we find the well-worn prayer for the safety 
of royal or divine persons (PI. xvi, E): | 
“ All protection, life, stability, well-being (?) and health, all enl 
him forever!” . | | 
Before Osiris is a well-loaded table of offerings, behind which stand Aahmose and 
his wife, Unfortunately their heads and much of the legend above them have been cut 
out, but the words spoken by Aabmose seem similar to those spoken by the deceased in 
the Introduction to the so-called Negative Confession, Chapter cxxv of the Book of 
the Dead. We may translate the inscription (Pl. xvi, F) thus: a 
“Giving praise to Osiris, doing obeisance to Onnéphris, extolling the Lord of the Necro- 
polis in [all?] his many names, by the Hereditary Prince [and Count),...h¢ sawth:...Chief [of 
the Westerners}... have come....” 


of heart around 








I 


Turning now to Wall A and beginning from the west corner, the first scene in the 
upper register shows Aahmose and his wife receiving offerings, They sit on chairs facing 
to the right, before a table laden with food; underneath the wife's chair was a goose, 
whose open bill is all that is now visible. 

Before the table stands the offerer with right arm raised in the familiar fashion, 
while with the left he holds almost horizontally a As vase, out of which pour streama of 
water. Horrible attempts have been made to cut out these three figures. The imscrip- 
tion above the man and woman (PI. xvii, G) reads: 

“The Hereditary Prince and Count, Supervisor of the Mysteries in the temple (?)...Child 
[of the nursery] Aahmose justified. His wife, his beloved, mistress of the house, Aahmose 
justified.” 

The speech of the offerer (Pl. xvii, H) runs thus: 

“ Recitation: Take to thee wnvocation-offerings of bread and beer, oxen and fowl, every 
good and pure thing, alabaster and clothing, incense and unguent, all oblations and all 
fresh plants, all sweet fruitss.... | 


Fig, 2. 
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To the right of the last scene we find two registers of musicians (PI. xv) who are 
performing at the banguet, and behind them sit the guests who have been invited to 
share the good things with the owners of the tomb. Here again serious damage has been 
done both to the musicians and to the songs they are singing, which are fully written 
aut above them. Beginning from the left in the top register, the first player was a 
harpist, but only the top of his harp now remains. The burden of his song (PI. xvi, I) is: 

“ How happy is the temple...which passeth the day...and the King of the Gods is 
therein 

The second musician is a lute-player, and one is surprised to see the pendulous 
stomachs, savouring of the “Amarnah period in art, with which the artist has endowed 
both him and the man behind him. We may infer that the artist of this tomb considered 
a sedentary occupation such as that of musician to have an unfortunate effect upon the 
figure. The lute-player sings (Pl. xvi, J): 

“How powerful is Amen-Rée the divine lover, when he shines forth in Karnak hus city, 
the lady of life!” 

The third musician plays on a small harp of four chorda, carried high up, Before him 
are the words of his song (Pl. xvi, K): 

“The beautiful face...the Power, the lover, al whom the gods desire to look, as the mighty 
one who cometh forth from the horizon!” 

Behind the top register of musicians are a man and woman, seated on a reed-mat 
beforea table of offerings and a wine jar. All that is now visible, however, is a portion of 
the man, who smells a lotus flower, and the feet of the woman; her two hands grasping 
his waist and right shoulder can also be seen. It is possible that these two guests are 
the parents of either Aahmose or his wife. 

In the lower register the female section of the troupe is performing; first a row of 
three women clapping hands, with their song written in front of them (PI. xvii, L) in 
which they chant the praises of Amin: | 

“ All folk, all folk of the House of [Amin] are in festival; it is happy, for Amen-Rér, 
he a the lover of the Prince!” 

Next come a female flute-player and a woman beating a rectangular tambourine. 
An attempt to cut them out has destroyed whatever there may have been in the way 
of an inscription, but there is not space for a song. 

Behind these women sit more guests on reed matting, two men and two women, 
perhaps cousins, or brothers and sisters, The further man holds a lotus bud in his right 
hand and the nearer a handkerchief in his left, while the further woman lays her hand 
on the latter's shoulder in gentle caress. 

Beneath the seated figures of Aahmose and his wife and the two registers of musicians 
extended a lower register, now almost entirely cut out and without hieroglyphic legends; 
it showed priests performing funerary ceremonies, and three priests making & hnw 
“Jubilation” !, a lector-priest, etc. are still visible, facing left. Behind the lector is 
perhaps a trace of a man performing ¢nt rd “bringing the foot". 

Passing the blocked-up chamber, we find the first part of Wall B devoted to yet 
another scene of Aahmose and his wife receiving offerings. They ait, facing right, before 
the usual well-stocked table, which is crowned with flowers, while a standing man 
performs the sea me service. 

The accompanying inscription (Pl. xvii, N) calle the dead man: 

“The Hereditary P. Prince and Count whom the King of Upper Egypt hath made great, 

1 Davies-Gardiner, Amenempat, 78. ' Op. ett, 03 ff, aud xm 
Journ. of Egypt, Arch. XVI. 8 
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whom the King of Lower Egypt hath advanced, whose ka the Lord of the Two Lands hath 
made, the Supervisor of the Mysteries in the temple...the Royal Seribe Aahmoae, justified." 

The words recited by the offerer are as follows (Pl. xvi, M): 

“Take to thee lotus flowers and plants and lotus buds, when they recur aa every bloom 
and every herb of sweet odour at its season; cool water and incense, joints and offering- 
requirements in full tale, that thy ka may be satisfied with them for ever and ever.” 

The second part of Wall B contains two registers which continue as far as the corner, 
the upper one showing the deceased engaged in spearing fish and hunting birds, the 
lower one showing fishermen busy at their tasks. The upper scene is designed according 
to the usual conventions. On either side of a papyrus clump is a small boat; in that on 
the left stands Anhmose spearing fish, while in the nght hand one he knocks down birds 
with his throw-stick, the two figures of him facing to the centre. The inscriptions over 
this scene get fainter and fainter as one goes to the right and finally become quite 
illegible. The text (Pl. xvi, 0) over the man spearing fish reads: 

“Traversing the marshes and wisiting the bird-pools, diverting the heart and spearing 
fishes im the distant marsh-lands, by the Hereditary Prince and Count, the Confidant of the 
Lord of the Two Lands, the Supervisor of the Mysteries in the House of the Morning, the 
Serthe of the God's Book, who doeth according to what is in the heart of the King, Scribe 
beloved of him, Child of the Nursery, Aahmose, justified,” 

Of the inscription over the throw-stick scene all that is legible is the beginning 
(Pl. xvu, P): 

“ Diverting the heart... .” 

The scene of fishermen in the lower register is also of the conventional kind. Reading 
from left to mght, we see men drawing in a drag-net, then a man cutting up the fish 
caught, and finally men with the drag-net closed. No trace of hieroglyphs is visible at 
all in this scene. 

The end wall C was certainly occupied with a scene of hunting wild animals, but it 
is now almost entirely destroyed. Aahmose is seen striding forward and behind him is 
a woman, while to the extreme right are traces of some treea and a gazelle, but this is 
all that is visible. The inscriptions, too, are illegible. 

Coming at last to Wall D, we find the firat part of it given up to a scene of purifica- 
tion. On the left sit Aahmose and his wife facing right, before a table of offerings, 
behind which stands a man who throws water over them from a vessel in his hands. 
All that is now left of the officiant is his two hands and the vessel, from which proceed 
two streams of water, one falling on Aahmose and the other on his wife, who sits behind. 
The insetiption over the seated pair (Pl. xvii, Q) runs thus: 

_ “The Hereditary Prince and Count, who conducteth the festival of Bastet, who conducteth 
the festival of all the gods, who goeth around the lands and traverseth the foreign countries 
seeking advantages | for?] his [lord?], Royal Soribe, Child of the Nursery, Aakmose, justified 
before the Great God, Lord of the West.” | 

The words spoken by the officiant (Pl. xvii, R) are the ancient formula: 

“Thy purification is the purifications of Horus, Seth, Thath and Spreader-of-pinions, 
There have been given to thee the waters which are in the tivo eyes of Horus, the two red 
vessels. Théth, join him together! What appertains to [him] is complete.” 

All the hieroglyphs of this scene are painted in blue on a red ground. 

The second section of Wall D is divided into two registers, in which funerary priests 
bring objects connected with the daily cult of the dead? towards the seated figures of 

' For full discussion of this and of accompanying scenes relating to it see Davies-Gardiner, op. cit., 73 if. 
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Ashmose and his wife described above. The priests walk left from the tomb-door which 
leads out to the land of the living, and they wear a white strip across their bodies*. 
Beginning from the left, in the upper register we have a man carrying » pot of burning 
incense and a pot containing grains of incense, a man carrying a pot with grains of 
incense, a man with a piece of papyrus (?), and a man who wears a leopard-skin vest- 
ment under his white strip, carrying a bowl (7). 

In the lower register are a man carrying a wsh-collar, blue and yellow, with hawk- 
heads, a man with two strips of linen which hang down, and lastly a man carrying a 
feather. The two middle men in the upper register, judging from their gestures, are 

The ceiling is of a fairly common-place pattern (Fig. 3) which consists of alternate 
lines of blue and green lozenges on a white ground with a red centre; the black rings 
surround a yellow centre, and all spots are black. 





Fig. 2. 


Only on the end of the central longitudinal plank which bisects the ceiling, at the 
left end of the chamber, are there legible hieroglyphs (Pl. xvii, 5), We have a statement 
of the occasions on which Aahmose hopes that funerary offerings will be made in his 

tomb: 
4 sn the course of every day, in all the festivals of Heaven and of Earth, for the ka of 
the Hereditary Prince and Count, the favourite of the Good God, the Royal Scribe beloved of 
him, Aahmose, justified.” 


The Titles of Aahmose. 

The noble Aahmose is known to us only by his tomb, and we would gladly learn 
mére of him. By far the most interesting of his titles is that of Supervisor of the 
Mysteries in the House of the Morning. This title has been fully discussed by 
Dr. Blackman in Journal, v, 148 ff., and it will there be seen that hitherto it has been 
known to be held only in the Old Kingdom and in the archaizing Saitic period; this is 
the first occurrence of it in the long intervening dynasties. In the Old Kingdom the 
dignity was sometimes borne by persons of the highest rank who held the offices of 
Vizier and Chief Justice, some of whom were also sons of kings. It was closely connected 
with offices of palace administration and the royal adornment, and Dr. Blackman has 


| As eg. op, cil., XVII and Xx. 
a—¢ 
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clearly shown that the holders assisted in the purificatory ceremonies performed on the 
monarch in the temple-vestry (originally the toilet-chamber of the adjoining palace) 
known as “The House of the Morning,” and in the washing of the dead king’s corpse 
which would secure for him eternity. 

The title of Seribe of the God's Book was held in company with the aforementioned 
title by Weshptah, a Vizier and Chief Justice in the Fifth Dynasty +. “Conductor of the 
festival of Bastet” and “conductor of the festival of all the gods” are semi-priestly 
titles which accord well with that of Supervisor of the House-of-the-Morning ceremonies. 
OF the title “Child of the Nursery,” it need only be said that the royal nursery is of 
course meant*, and that the dignity is borne by many nobles of high rank. It probably 
means that the holder was educated among the Pharaoh's children, after the fashion of 
Ptahshepses, who was brought up with the children of Menkaurée and Shepseskaf. 

Finally, if we are to believe Aahmose's statement that he is one “who goeth around 
the lands and traverseth the foreign countries seeking advantages [for?] his [lord?]”, we 
may perhaps infer that he was despatched on missions abroad, cither political or com- 


mercial, connected with the much-embracing office of Royal Scribe. 





Notes on the Inscriptions. 
Plates xvi and xvii, 

A tiny trace of the top of 5 seems to be left. 
Top of || is left, Restore Al. 
On the writing out of Ard see below, footnote 2. 
Probably the last line. 
Room for | 4 |]. 
After <— comes a sign, or part of a sign, which is horizontal. 
This line may belong to A, which adjoims B on the left, but this is unlikely, 
as the signs are well above the offerer (sce foregoing description). 
We are probably to understand pr-k » ¢niw, “thy house of the living.” 

D. The text above Osiris in his shrine is of considerable interest as being a 
definite exception to the conventional list of titles which is generally given 
to him in tomb-scenes, and no parallel example is known to me, We are 
referred back to the dim past, and the legend of Osiria, when, even after 
Horus had defeated Séth in bloody conflicts and had brought his father to 
life again, the arch-enemy played his last card, and arraigned his divine 
brother before the council of gods in Heliopolis on charges of which the 
nature is not clearly known, but which were certainly directed against his 
claim to the throne of Egypt. But, as the Pyramid Texts? tell us, Seth lost 
his case. “The Two Truths heard (the case), Shu waa witness. The Two 
Truths commanded that the thrones of Geb should revert to him (Osiris), that 
he should raise himself up to that. which he desired,...that he should unite 
those who were in Nin, and that he should bring to an end the worda in 
Heliopolis,” 

1 Blackman, op. cit, 150, 

* Gardiner, Proc, Soe, Bilt, Arch, xxxtx, 32. The writer thdre states that the tomb presents, as far ns 
be knows, the ouly examples of the title with Ard written out: elsewheré the word appeara simply ss a . 
1 owe the reference to Mr. Glanville, 

Bethe, Pyramidenterts, 83 316-318, 


So Se we pe 


5-6. 


D. 


N. 2, 
O. &. 


Q. 7. 


THE TOMB OF AAHMOSE Gl 


“who set to right the alaughter of the two lands.” A title sometimes given 
to Osiris as the god who ascended the throne of Egypt to bring peace and 
plenty after the strife between Horus and Séth. 

Some word meaning “heirship” should undoubtedly be restored here, but the 
spacing m Gardiner’s hand-copy ia not certain. 

As frequently, it is here stated that the triumphs of Osiris had been fore- 
ordained, even before his birth. 

It is probable that all the lines in this inscription were originally of the same 
height. 

The repetition of rn-f is probably dittography. Perhaps [| is to be restored 
after the second rf, and (11(1 certainly after ry. 





; Compare Q 4-7. Perhaps we should here see a title such as }.q (or +f) % <= 


given in Davies, Five Theban Tombs, 14, note 8. Since, in the preceding line: 5, 
Asty-¢ is naturally to be restored after rprly, one of these two titles could be 
conveniently fitted into ib. 
Here begin the actual words of Aahmose’s address. The text is too frag- 
mentary to admit of certain reconstruction, but it seems similar to the 
address of the deceased to the god in the Introduction of the Negative Con- 
fession in Chapter CXXV of the Book of the Dead’. In this line the top 
of |} is apparently left, All the lines were probably the same height. 
Restore ([]- 

se two lines were short on account of need. 
Varying forms of this song are found in tombs of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
and examples may be found in Davies-Gardiner, op. cit., 64, Pls. v, xv. In 
our text very little can be lost. 


. nate mrty. The epithet mrwty or mryty ia generally passive in meaning, “the 


beloved one,” but in Berlin Worterbuch, 1, 104, it is suggested that as the 
epithet of the god Amfin it may be active, “lover.” See also Erman, Agyplische 
Grammatik, 4th ed., § 450. 


After mrty read | probably. 


. sw m mrr hk?. Observe this early Instance of the Pronomimal Compound sw. 


See Gardiner, Grammar, § 124. For the construction, see Davies, fie Theban 
Tombs, Pl. xxvi, ¢3-Apr-ks-He ntr merr [ft]. 


. Only a trace of the second  (?) is left. 


For the first oceurrence of the third person plural suffix-pronoun -w in the 
Righteenth Dynasty in dw-w “they are," see Gardiner, op. cit., § 34, note 15. 
The clause here is either circumstantial, “when they recur,” or virtual 
relative, “which recur.” For the latter see op. evt., § 323, but the first alter- 
native seems the more likely. The preposition dr must have been omitted 
before the infinitive din, as frequently in later times. 
After shnt read = probably. 
Restore [*] after pr, as seen by Davies. 
Restore ;—).  , 
Restore probably (=), 

' Budge, Text, n, 118 £, 
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In connection with this important scene of the purification of the dead couple 
Blackman, Journal, v, 117 #. should be read. 

Yor the wording of the formula compare Sethe, Pyr., §§ 830, 842, 1933: 
Budge, Book of Opening the Mouth, passim, e.g. 1, 3; Moret, Rituel du culte 
divin journalier, 171 #f.: Grifith-Newberry, £l-Bersheh, Pls, i, x, with the 
restoration given by Blackman, op. cif., 119. 

With regard to the deity Dwn-rnw “ Extender-of-talons” or “Spreader-of- 
pinions” Dr. Gardiner has given me the followmg references: Pyr., § 1098, 
and for this writing Chassinat-Palanque, Fouilles d'Aassiout, 116, 124, 172 
(fully spelt out on 127). For a full discussion of the name see Zeitschr. f. ag. 
Spr., Lyi, 94 ff. 


. After tm read probably —, 


Restore —— after iri. 
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NOTES ON CERTAIN PASSAGES IN VARIOUS 
MIDDLE EGYPTIAN TEXTS 


By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN 


These notes are the result of discussions on points of grammar and syntax which 
I have had with my pupils from time to time, during the last few years, in the course of 
my lectures at Oxford on Middle Egyptian Literary and Historical Texts. 


(1) Sinuhe R156. aboe «Fi — fhe we ol yel> +. Gardiner in his 
Notes on the Story of Sinuhe, 171, translates:—Forth he came against me where I stood, 
and I posted myself near him. I propose the following rendering, which, to my mind, is 
not only more accurate grammatically but gives a better sense:—Then he came forth 
agaist me while I waited, for I had posted myself near him. 

che not uncommonly means “to wait” (e.g., Pyr., § 1197: Lebenamiide, 7: Blackman, 
Mew, tv, 43). Di-n-d is surely ploperfect here. If the Egyptian writer had meant to say 
what Gardiner represents him as saying, would he not have written fw dé-nd wi? 


(2) Sinuhe B 183, l=} II M—l—ew ¥ -_22"_e™ =>. Gardiner, 
ond Erman (Ziteratur, 49f.) are in agreement as to the meaning of this sentence, the 
former translating:—Thou hadst not spoken in the council of the nobles that thine utterances 
should be banned, and the latter:—Dw fast in der Beratung der Réte nicht so geredet, dass 
man sich demen Worten widersetzte. Both seem to have overlooked the fact that mdwm . 
means “to speak against',” a meaning that suits this passage admirably. Translate 
therefore:—Thow didst not speak againat the counsel of the magistrates, that thine ullerances 
should be gainsard. 

(3) Sinuke B 187, 7 [5 Aa |--—*|"~. Gardiner, op, cit,, 67, rightly rejects 
his original translation of the words w7h-k Spssw, du gollst lange geniessen die herrlichen 
Dinge, there being no authority for this sense of wih. He furthermore states that “of 
the active meanings of that verb ‘to place,’ ‘to offer,’ ‘to add,’ ‘to leave,’ none is here 
suitable.’ He therefore suggests that wzh must here bear its common intransitive sense 
“to endure,” “live long,” a suggestion which entails the insertion of the preposition m 
before Fpesw, and he emends the text acoordingly,. 

Textual emendation is always to be avoided if possible, and in this case, as will be 
seen, it is really unnecessary, In certain passages in Wenamiin and Papyrus Lansing the 
verb wh clearly means “to stack,” “heap up,” and “to stow” (a cargo on board ship): 
hrvwio nil m ty whet hr fe pe At he wih-f, The workman who is in the dockyard carries the 
limber and stacks it (Pap. Lansing, 5, 2); ptr ph pit ph n teak u-ht tof wrh, Behold, the 
last of thy timber has arrived and is stacked (Wenamin, u, 48-19; similarly m, 62), Thou 
art one that aboundeth in erews skilled in rowing; neiw teyw ndm m fr wh, Their ories are 
pleasant while carrying and stowing (Pap, Lansing, 15, 7). 


! £g., Berlin Wh, om, 179; Pur, 816 (nadir m en-f du, “them that speak evilly against his nome”); 
Newberry, Lebimeara, vii, 14= Gardiner, Zeitechr, £. dg, Spr., ux, 68. 
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In view of these examples wsh-k fpssw n didi-sn surely means Mayest thou stow away 
(or “lay up,” “set aside”) the fine things of their giving. Tt might be pointed out that 
the English “set aside" and the Egyptian wih are exact parallels in their twofold mean- 
ing of “to store up,” “put by,” “save,” and “lay aside,” “take off.” For wrh used in 
the latter sense see Section (8), p. 65 below. 

(4) Sinuhe B 258-259. == TS SI bow _—J/S\l—. B) ®. Gardiner 
translates:—It is no amall matter that thy corpse should be buried without escort of Pedtiu, 
and Erman’s rendering is practically identical (op. eit., 54). 

Considering all the evidence collected by Gunn and Gardiner as to the meaning of 
fi adm}, 1" wil ven f, an sdm-f, the words. nn #rr che heat-& must surely mean Thy furial will 
not be a small matter (i.¢,, Sinuhe will have a fine and eostly funeral). Such a rendering 
is indeed necessitated by the exactly parallel phrase —~ — <9 2x Boll Zs, This bread 
and beer will not be trifling (Siut, 1, 295, quoted by Gardiner, Grammar, § 445, who 
evidently [see ibid., n. 4] now takes the same view aa I do as to the meaning of mn arr 
in the Sinuhe passage). 

Nn bs-k in the second half of the passage I regard as passive sdm-f negatived and 
would translate nn bs-k in Pdtyw, Thow shalt not be escorted by Pedtiu, as the parallelism 
with un drr cht fizt-k and the sense demand. In § 424, 3 of his Grammar Gardiner states 
that there is no sure ground for assigning to the passive sdm-f either nn bs-k or other 
examples like it, Le., nn nt-k (Urk., tv, 116, 6; 147, 17; 498, 9: 1220, 15), nn bsf-k 
(op. eit., 520, 9). However, in addition to what I have already said in favour af my own 
rendering of mn bs-k as against Gardiner’s, it is to be noted that all the verbs in the 
main clauses parallel with mn Sn¢-k seem to be prospective, in view of Sr Fey 
harvest will come to thee (in abundance) (Urk,, 1v, 116, 15; 148, 10; 499, 4’), 

(5) Sinuhe B 268-269. (=f — (7 <i [ly BT Them brought they 
their necklaces, (their rattles, and their sistra) in their hands. Gardiner in his Notes, 209, 
. points out that 7° is for |||, but “is probably a mistake, though some parallels 
(Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties) can be quoted, e.g., /\ ||, Nav., Deir el Bahari, 
56: +/!, L. D., m, 41b; =, L., D., m, 0c, 19.° However, I have during the 
last year or two noted several instances in Middle Egyptian texts of the 3rd pers. fem. 
sing. suftix | taking the place of the 3rd pers. plur. |), |, and without the plural strokes, 
just as in the sentence under discussion. They are as follows: 

(a) As for this tomb which I have maide in the desert af Todjeser, in the midst of the fathers 
who formed my flesh, the nobles of earliest time, the possessors of monuments, such as held 
office in the days of old}, them of primordial date, that first made the land of Heket since the 
time of Keb, ~~ |)_ =|?) 1 3|—1 made it (the tomb*) in order to embellish a 
place among them, 1.e., the ancestors (Leulen, v, 4). 

(b) She is the wife of a priest of Ree that hath conceived three children of Ree, lord of 
Sakhebu; eV — — hel = TV Weteeh| Le. and he hath said concerning 


i As 1b ee 8 


them, that they will exercise this beneficent office (Pap, Westear, 9, 9-11). 


1 Niw maw m ie did, lit. “ the possessors of monuments as ancient of office” (ase Gardiner, Grammer, 
5 Mi, 2). 

® jy, “tomb,” is masculine, so me would be more correct than af, For a similar loose use of af, see Pap. 
Weatear, 0, 3-4, 

3 This seems to me more probable than Gardiner's “he heath promised ber" (@remamer, 420) and 
Ermat's “er hat eu ihr geet,” which would surely be fir dol-u-/ n-a, 


Y¥ 
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(ec) And Djedi said: What, pray, is this mood, peed Is i on account of 


these three children? \h& abovah—ras: Bl, Herewith I say" unto 
thee: Then thy son, then his son, (and) then one of them ve Westear, 9, 12-14), 

(2) 89 So |S OZ), And they shut (the door of) the chamber upon 
them and her (Pap. “Westcar, 10, 7). | 

See also Urk., rv, 657, 16-17; 658, 5, for two more examples. 


(6) Sinuhe B 287. ~~ lle e:———" Bt !, The face of him that hath beheld thy 
face will not blench, On p, 107 of f his Notes Gardiner says that yf is a crur and may be 
corrupt, and on p. 162 rightly points out that it can only be a sdm-f form, not a fem. 
substantive, and eo Dévaud’s suggestion that it may be connected with the verb si 
(Pyr. 924) ia to be ruled out. 

Both Gardiner and Dévaud (see e¢.g., Ree. de trav., xxxvitt, 198) have overlooked 
the fact that this m1-rad. verb yf occurs again in the variant form j= %4), swt, in Ship- 
wrecked Sailor, 112, and also in association with Ar, “face,” i.c., Fear not, fear not, good 
fellow. hbo} Wi > |, Let not thy face blench (lit. blench not as to thy y face). 


(7) Sinuke B 305-306. B= S “PIS | KRM SH Nl F~ In theis 
rendering of this sentence:—There was made for me a sepulchral “garden, in which were 
fields, in front of my abode, and Man machte mir einen Garten(?) m der Totenstadt(?) mit 
Ackern darin, angesichts der Statte(?), Gardiner and Erman agree in taking m Ant n as a 
compound preposition “in front of,” though Gardiner (Notes, 116) owns that he can 
cite no other instance of this. 

In the stele of Khentemsemti, however, line 11 (= Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian 
Stelae, &e., in the British Museum, u, 9), m hat in | 4 BH j= 8] is, according to 
Sethe*, used as a temporal adverb?, and the sentence is to be rendered: [ came first unto 
his Majesty. In the passage with which we are concerned in the Story of Sinuhe m Ant 
may also well have this temporal meaning, as I indeed had suggested when lecturing on 
this text some time. before I had read Sethe’s note on m Ant in the Khentemsamti text. 
I then, as I do now, translated the passage :—There was made for me (or assigned to me) 
a tomb-garden, where there were fields formerly as far as the town, ie., the ground now 
covered by Sinuhe’s tomb-garden had formerly been occupied by fields extending as far 
as the town of Lisht. 


(8) Pap. Westcar, ay 11-15. ft nee ao tr Ti—{ JI! es LT 
Erman (Literatur, 68) translates:—und man gehe diese Netze diesen Frauen anstatt(?) 


ihrer Kleider; while Maspero (Popular Stories af Ancient Egypt, 1915, 28) renders 
wih hbsw-sn simply by as clothing. Surely wh is the perf. pass. partic., the construction 
being that dealt with in Gardiner, Grammar, § 377, and the passage should be translated :— 
and give these wets to these women, whose garments have been law aside. The partic. wih 
is im the mase. sing. form because wn (n) precedes the fem. plur. noun Amu! (Gardiner, 
op. cit., § 511, 2). 

(9) Pap. Westear, 5, 15-20. Then one who was at the steering-oar(?) became entangled 
with i her ponies and hieeaat exe <i into se wealer, Aras a =e = 


! See Gardiner, op, cié., § 414, 5. Gardiner’s translation (op, ei., 421) “of whom I anid" seems to me 
unlikely. Would not da-nd ren be required | 
* Erlduterungen au den aegyptiach, Lesestiicken, 115, ® C7, too, Urk., vi, 27, 9-10, 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xv1. 1) 
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a Fp)) Soh 2.41) = = —&- In all the published translations? che-n-s grtt 
Tht, ae ma ei ty eri by: and she became silent and ceased rowing, 
and her side became silent and ceased rowing. Erman explains “she became silent” by 
sugvesting in a footnote that the girls sang at their rowing to help them to keep time, 
as is done on Nile-boats to-day. 

All translators seem to have overlooked the fact that a by no means uncommon 
meaning of gr is “to desist," “cease,” “stop,” a meaning that ¢w also possesses In 
Coptic®. The following examples will suffice:—iA gr tr m hrw, So would the land from 
noise (Admonitions, 6, 1); dr nit iy gr om ht ph salm ih pwn Arey, For as to him that 
desisteth after attack, he is a strengthener of the enemy's heart (Aegypt. Inschr, aus den 
kinigl. Museen suv Berlin, 1157, 9). ; 

With regard to in n Ann-n-tn, it is usually taken for granted that dnn-n-tn 18 a 
corrupt writing, since a geminated mae inf. verb in the form sdm-n-f is quite abnormal, 
But is it possible to accept the reading as it stands and explain it thua! ‘Inn An-n-tn 
would mean either “do you not row?”, which in this context is @ senseless question, 
“Were you not rowing?” (in the past), equally senseless, or “Cannot you row?” (without, 
any hint as to duration). Might. not » sdm-n-f with gemination possibly express the 
English “not go on doing” something? In that case in « Ann-n-tn would mean “Are 
you not going on rowing?”, or “Can you not go on rowing!”, which gives exactly the 
meaning required in this particular context. 

The whole of this passage in Pap, Westear would then be rendered:—And she stopped 
still and rowed not, and so her side stopped still and rowed not, And his Majesty said: Can 
ye not go on rowing? And they said: Our steerswoman hath stopped still and roweth not. 

(10) Pap. Westear, 7, 17-20. eS o"-= to |<” || Sifoe. In view of the 
examples of similar formulae of greeting quoted by Gardiner and Sethe m ther Egyptian 
Letters to the Dead, 13, and of Sethe’s note in hia Hrliuterungen zu den aegypltisch. 
Lesestiicken, 38, my translation of this passage in Journal, xm, 189, needs correcting 
and should run as follows:-—Thy condition is like that of one that liveth before becoming 
old,—(though) in old age, the time for death, enwrapping, burial,—sleemng on* until day- 
break, free from malady, ete, 

(10) Pap. Westear, 8, 15-17. And his Majesty sail: Have brought wnfo me_ the 
prisoner* that is in the prison, on whom sentence hath been passed, And Djeds said: 
| J~ 84 a etlloyBhS— lees Sal sha: Ale 
But not unfo a man, O King, my lord. Behold, one has never commanded to do the like 
thereof unto the Noble Flock. 

This is the obvious rendering of m-& » wi-tw, ete., and 1s, indeed, the only syntac- 
tically possible one, for m-k regularly introduces a statement of fact, past or present, and 
never (so far as I can find) a question. Erman®, however, failing to grasp the true 
significance of (¢ Cwt Spat translates:—-Nicht doch an einem Menschen, o Konig mein Herr, 
Sich, befiehlt man nicht lieber elwas solehes an dem herrlichen Vieh zu tun? stating in a 
footnote that the cattle are designated “herrlich” as being the property of the king. 
Erman is compelled to turn an assertion into a question because, if the words t7 Cut &pst 






| Erman, op. cit, 68; Maspero, op, ai,, 28; Griffith in Petrie, Egyptian Tales, 1, 18. 
? Steindorit, Xoptischas Handiwirtertwoh, 285. 

8 Sdr is a participle and is parallel with fnAé in line 17, 

‘} The,” not “a, prisoner,” because of ty. 

* Op. cit., TL, 
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bear the meaning he assigns them, and yet the sentence containing them is translated as 
I have translated it above, the narrative would shortly afterwards make Djedi act in 
direct contradiction to his protest, for an ox is brought in and ite head cut off. But 
even so Erman does not really avoid the difficulty caused by his interpretation of 
tz Cwt Spst, for Djedi does not at once, as one would expect, experiment on a quadraped, 
but on @ goose (smn). 3 

As I have pointed out for some time past in my lectures on Pap, Westoar, “ the 
Noble Flock’? must mean human beings, a view that finds confirmation in the well-known 
passage in The Instruction for Merikerér, 131:—] & sy A,]es-_ |) Well 
tended are men, the flock of God. Since putting forward this suggestion in my lectures, 
and while in the midst. of writing this article, I found that Professor Spiegelberg had also 
come to this conclusion, which he has expounded in Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., uxtv, 89 L, 
with further confirmatory evidence. 

(11) Pap. Westcar, 9, 8-9. And his Majesty said: =ASIILENW—Biak 
=}, ff 3. Gardiner in his Grammar, p. 420, translates:—Indeed I should like i! 
But as regards what thou hast said, who is this Reddjedet? Te takes, almost certainly 
rightly, nz ddy-k as equivalent to fr nz ddy-k, but regards ddy as a perfective pasa. 
participle and not as a prospective relative, as does Gunn. The latter translates -—I shall 
be pleased with it, what you are going lo say (in answer to my question); who is she, this 
Reddjedet ? 

I agree with Gunn, as against Gardiner, in regarding ddy-& as prospective relative 
form, but at the same time venture to offer the following translation, which differs 
somewhat from that of either of these two scholars:—Jndeed, | want it! (i.e. the 
information about the secret chambers). (Bui now for) that which thou art (or perh. wast) 
about to tell (me)}—aeho is this Reddjedet? 


(12) Pap. Westear, 10, 4. [2,28 A[—)aqeeme SSN. Surely 
the correct translation is:—My muistreases, here ia the lady (i.e. my wife!) in travail! (Lit. 
Behold, it is the lady who is in travail), and it is difficult for her to give burth, and not as 
Erman and all other translators render, Meine Damen, seht, hier ist cine Frau, die wm 
Wehen liegt, ete. In view of the following nll, st must be defined and cannot mean 
aa | lady.” 

(13) Pap, Westar, 11, 15-17. TRAST ERM ORMRTOS AM 
AR ai 8 MA >_ =. Strange to say, this passage is not quoted by Gunn on either 
pp. 26-32 or xv f. of his Syntar, among the examples of his postulated prospective pass. 
participle. Yet it certainly favours his suggestion, for a chamber that can be locked wp 
suits the context better than a locked-up chamber, the usual rendering*. 

R twt-n hr knt Gn> mity is left incompletely translated by Erman: bys wir wieder- 
kommen... Griffith renders: Until we return northward, dancing; and Maspero: Until 


1 A Modern Egyptian in similar ciroumstances would say es-sitt, “the lady,” meaning “my wife.” 

7 The pl. determ., : ia cither a mistake of the scribe for i which it resembles, or, owing to this 
similarity, "s waa omitted by the scribe, an omission made the easier by the initial m of the next word 
nudity. 

Fie op. cif. 76; Maapero, op. cit, 39 f.; Griffith in Petrie, Egyptian Tales, 1, 41. Gardiner, 
who does not accept Gunn's prospective pass. partic, omits to record this occurrence of—as he would 
doubtless regand it—the old perfective in a virtual relative clause (Grammar, § 317, 0. 10). 

o—2 
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All the translators have overlooked the fact that ¢wt hr means “come back from” 
a place, ete, and, with following infinitive, ‘come back from doing" something, 
e.g., fut-d hr kmt bri bds, When I came from Egypt 1 was downeast (Gardiner-Peet, The 
Inscriptions of Sinai, 26,5-6); tent Ar irt swrt-nd hr-s, T came back from doing (ac, trt) that 
on account of which I had passed hy (Hieroglyphic Texts from Eqyptian Stelae, d&e., in the 
British Museum, 0, 574, 13-14). 

The whole passage quoted should therefore be translated:—Pray you, pul the one 
bushel of barley here in a chamber that can be(1) locked wp, until we come back from dancing 
(in) the north, 

(14) Pap. Westear, 12, 15-16. And her brother said unto her > =|) |= eo 


@'| Bl gerh}—el=—]e-)) 4. All hitherto published translations of the wo 
ir is drt p? iyt entirely disregard grammar and merely aim at making some sense of what 
the translators obviously regard as a corrupt or anyhow practically unintelligible group 
of words, 

But if ¢s be taken as an interrogative particle, and irrt as an imperfective pass. 
participle feminine and the subject of ir, py dyt being the object, quite good sense is 
obtained and the rules of grammar strictly preserved, viz., Doth what hath to be done? 
mean (lit. make) coming unto me and my taking part (lit. I taking part) in the betrayal? 

= might of course be read =~, drt(i)-t, which would make even better sense:—Doth 


what thou wouldest do mean coming unto me, ete. 

(15) Shipwrecked Sailor, 32-45. A storm burst forth while we were yet at sea, ere we 
approached the land. We flew before the wind ( fitw dew, lit. the wind was carried, i.e., by 
the sail*) and wt made a howling(?), a wave of the sea being therein of eight eubits, 
Won ALAA ET eB S IRIS SES RIS RS mb h— sl 
ARPS -HSABS go LSheo wis bo wa SSS H wos 
a= wnt, 249 Biellloe. The translation of these lines that Iam about to offer 
is the result of many discussions with my pupils during my lectures on this text:—and 
the mast struck? it (the wave, i.., went overboard) for me. Then the ship perished, and 
of them that were therein not one survived. And I was cast on to an island by a wave of the 
sea, and I spent three days alone, with mine heart (only) as my companion, lying helpless 
within the erow's-nest, for I had steooned. 

It is just possible that ér-f whmyt doea not mean “it made a howling” but “it 
redoubled (its fury),” lit, “it did a repeating." 

The foree of the dative n-f in in At hh mi a(y), “the mast struck it (the wave, #.4., 
went overboard) for me,” may be “taking me with it”: otherwise the sailor would have 
fone down in the ship. 

Sdr not infrequently has the meaning “be inert,” “inactive,” “helpless,” as Gunn 
has pointed out on p. 28 of his Syntax, and to assign this meaning to sdr-ket in line 42 
suits the context admirably. | 

Arp a At has caused considerable difficulty, but is generally taken to mean “the 
shelter of a tree.” In the two other instances where it occurs kip* has a distinctly con- 
crete meaning—a constructed hiding-place or shelter. The phrase “the mast struck it 
(the wave) for me,” .2., probably went overboard taking me with it, closely connects the 


* See Gardiner, Grammar, § 371. 


* For this idiom see Ganliner, Notes on the Story of Siauhe, 92; Dévaud, Spline, xm, 4-97; Ree, de 
frav,, XXXVI, 195, 


* See Erman, Zetecdr. f dy, Spr, xu, 8, note 2, * Dévand, op. eit. 195 with note 1, 
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sailor with the mast, and, if my interpretation of n-4, “for me,’’ is correct, it was on the 
mast that the sailor was washed ashore. I suggest, therefore, that kep mn At does not 
mean “the shelter of a tree,” but “the shelter of the mast,’ i.¢., the crow’s-nest’. That 
is to say the sailor was on the look-out in the crow’s-nest when the mast went overboard 
and was washed ashore still in it and “lay helpless” in it for three days. 

Kni-n-i Avyt, lit. “I embraced the shadow,” is explained by Erman, who translates 
sdr-kwi m kip n ht, “ich schlief unter einem Baumdach(!)” as meaning “ich suchte ihn 
auf.” If my rendering, however, of sdr-kwi m kip nm At is correct, knt-n-i Seyt cannot 
mean “I sought the shade,” for the sailor was already in the trp when the ship was 
wrecked. I have therefore supposed that the words “| embraced,” or “had embraced, the 
shadow” are not to be taken in their literal sense, but mean “I had swooned.”’ Compare 
the somewhat similar conception of fainting in the Arabic idiom ake paths “he has 
swooned,”’ lit. “it has been covered or veiled upon him.” 


(16) Shipwrecked Sailor, 47-50. I found figs and grapes there, all manner of fine leeks, 
sycomore figs un-notched and notched*, a |" Y"="||, and cucumbers as though they were 
tended. 

Erman® and Griffith’ leave mf ir-t(w)-s untranslated. Maspero® gives a free render- 
ing, “at will.” 

"Tr-t(w)-s ia the Srd pers. fem. sing. of the passive sdm-tw-f, evidently used instead of 
the 3rd pers. plur., because the subject of the verb consists of a number of nouns 
denoting inanimate objects®, 

The verb iri bears the meaning “to cultivate,” “tend” in more than one other 
instance. The best example is in Pap. Millingen, 2, 1-12:—2 y¥h=-“™, It was I who 
cultivated barley. Another is:—Thow rejoicest in thy tillage in thy portion of the Field of 
Taru; § A ama ham, thy provision is what thou hast tended (Urk., rv, 116, 15 fie 


and also, I am inclined to think:—J ploughed with my yoke of oxen (nfrwt) ‘p []) = 7 ~~ 
71 in the fields of my own tending® (Urk., tv, 132, 10). 

For mi, meaning ‘as though,’ “as if,” ef. mi mir sw idid m thw, as if a man of the 
marshes should behold himself in Elephantine (Sinuhe B 225). 


(17) Shipwrecked Sailor, 74-76. |e[—> h— es be w A | $e IS 
bi Se _ & B- The generally accepted translation of this passage is:-—Thou art 
speaking unto me, but I hear it not. I am in thy presence and my wits have flown, I cannot 
help thinking that sdm has here the same meaning “understand” that it possesses in 
three New Egyptian instances known to me. 

(a) He came, and the first cow entered the byre. And she said wnto her herdsman: 
Behold, thine elder brother standeth waiting for thee (che r-hat-k) with his lance in order to 
slay thee. Flee thou from before him. wn-insf hr adm pi dd tiyf tht hiwti, And he under- 
stood what his first cow had said (Pap, d’Orb., 5, 7-9). 

(h) nn mn we nim-in iwf edm mdt kbmt, Surely there is one among you that wnder- 
standeth Eqyptian! (Wenaméin, 2, 77). 


1 For a crow’s-nest on the masta of Egyptian and other ships see Erman-Ranke, degypten, G48, fig. 208, 

* Seo L. Keimer, Ancient Egypt, 1028, 05 f ; Acta f/rientatia, 1928, 287 if. 

* Op, eit; 58. 4 Op, cit., 83. 5 Op, eit, WI. 

“ Such o use of the Grd pers. sing, fem. suffix does not seem to be noted in the grammars; but ef. the 
use of thia suffix noted in Gardiner, Grammar, $511, 2; see also above, Section 5, pp, 64-5, 
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(c) Thine heart is heavier than a great monument of an hundred cubits in height and 
ten in thickness, that is finished and ready for loading. thm-n-f nf ¢&t sdmv-nf mdt n ne rm, 
It hath mustered many sailors, and it hath wnderstood the words of the men (Pap. Lansing, 
9, 4-5). 

Possibly then our passage should be translated:—Thou art speaking wnlo me, yet 
I understand it not. I am in thy presence and my wits have flown. 

(18) Shipwrecked Sailor, 86-88, And I made answer unto him, —1>* || eT By 
—}, |4- |]. mine hands being folded in Ais presence. Erman! translates 
rwy-t htm:—indem ich die Arme vor ihr kriimmte : Maspero?, my hands hanging down before 
him. Erman in his note on these words in Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., xii, 12, says: “~ Die 
‘gekriimmten” Arme bezeichnen die bekannte demfitige Stellung der Agypter, eine 
Verneigung wobei die Arme herabhiingen und leicht gebeugt sind.” But the modern 
Egyptian, when addressing or being addressed by o superior, regularly stands with his 
hands folded on his middle, sometimes covering them with the sleeves of his fuftan, if 
he happens to be wearing that long-sleeved garment. Surely this is the attitude described 
by tiy-¢ fizm in our passage, and jm must also bear the same meaning in Pap. Prisse, 
5, il. 

(19) Lebensmide, 91-93. Hehold my name is abhorred on thine account, more than the 
odour of birds, = If), TALS 2 eyes more than the bist of willows 
where the geese are, | 

In the Golenishehef Glossary the word bist is listed next to b AG “1, which 
apparently means a muddy or swampy place®. 

Tt also occurs twice in Pap, Lansing, where in the first instance* it is associated with 
the throwing of the boomerang and thus with waterfowl and sport:—m rdi db-k w ts buat 
mikhi kms Sp, Set not thine heart on the bwit, pul behind thee throwing and hurling (2, 1). 
In the other instance the word is merely associated with amusements and dissipations 
which the writer denounces*:—The bwet is before thee every day, like a chick after tts 
mother. Thow setlest off® to the dance. Thou consortest with revellers. Thou maheat thyself a 
theelling in the brewers’ quarter, like one thal craveth to drink beer (8, 4-6). 

It is clear from these examples that /evt means a swampy piece of ground overgrown 
with bushes, haunted by wildfowl, and frequented by sportsmen out fowling, te, a 
“covert.” Accordingly r bwit vt triw Ar mayt is to be translated:—moere than the covert 
of willows where are the geese. 

(20) Lebensmide, 98-99. Behold my name is abhorred on thine account, = _ © 
A2=$—/—-5 Bile. 

Erman origmally’ translated these words:—mehr als en Weib, gegen das cu dem 
Manne Liige gesagt wird, and more recently ®:—mehr als der eines Weibes wenn gegen sie 
Liige zu dem Manne gesagt wird. 


1 Op, cit, 69. 2 Op, cit., 102. 
2 See Berlin, Wh, 0, 134; Erman-Lange, Papyrus Lansing, 52. 
‘ See Blackman Peet, Journal, x1, 245. 5 Op, cit., 291. 


* Pest and 0 translated jf = bt Jer a. Thou gives way fo dancing. But rdf awit rt 
in view of the use of t-ovor in Coptic, can only mean “direct one’s way to,” “go to,” eg. Vow (Father 
foanginws) tas dwelling af the winth milestone of Alexandria, being distant nine miles, TECPIME Ae. 
nect-o7e! ecupne new, dnd the women woe going (thither) seeking him (Zoega, Catalogus, 237, 
lines 27 &f). 

? Geaprach eines Lobenamiiden, 55. 1 Literatur, 127. 
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In support of his rendering of t7y as “husband,’’ Erman refers to Petrie, Koplos, 
xu, 2, where this meaning is made clear by the suffix s, “her man.” But if the author 
of the Lebensmiide had meant “husband” in the passage in question, he would surely 
have written fry-s and not the quite indefinite tyy, As the passage stands it can only 
mean:—more than a woman against whom a lie hath been told’ on account of a man, 1.¢., 
she has lost her reputation owing to malicious gossip about a supposed lover. 

(21) Lebensmade, 99-101, Behold my name is abhorred on thine account, == Ay 4 
mT lex —fh| = ¥h——. Erman, both in his critical edition of the text (Gesprich, 
55) and in his Literatur (127), has failed to grasp the meaning of these words, render- 
ing them in the latter work mehr als der eines starken Kindes, gegen das gesagt wird, es... 
seinem Hasser. 

If msdw is a perf. pass, partic., aa | have long assnmed—and this ts also (Gardiner's 
view*—the obvious, in fact only possible, translation of these words is:—more than a 
sturdy child concerning whom if is said: “ He belongeth to his hated one (i.e., rival)." “ His” 
of course refers to the child's mother’s husband, to whom what he regards as the off- 
spring of his wife’s adultery is all the more odious because it is such a fine-looking child. 

(22) Lebensmiide, 132-134. Death ts in my sight (i.e., I regard death) to-day like the 
odour of myrrh, Vio |_ 2] Ab ea }otpfe. Erman translates*:—ime wenn 
man am windigen Tage unter dem Segel sifzt, and states in a footnote that the meaning 
probably is that “one is relieved from rowing,” and so can sit at ease. But why is /itew 
plural? One would expect the singular, and Erman, be it observed, renders the word as 
though it were singular. 

It should be pointed out that in Demotic “—'«..}!|27!, plural of peed ee a sail,” 
means “awning*.” That, I venture to suggest, is also the meaning of tw in the passage 
we are discussing, which should accordingly be translated:—like sitfing under an awning 
on a windy day, 

(23) Berlin 147535. Boundary which has been made...to prevent any Nubian going 
northward from passing it either by land or in a@ boat, and any cattle of the Nulnans, 
Wipes llSseScl+Snlgthysa pdodTiciliae S 
IF 2S ILS RS exe lee II 

Breasted® translates:—exeept a Negro who shall come to do trading in Iken, or with a 
commission. Every good thing shall be done with them, but without allowing a ship of the 
Negroes to pass by Heh going down slream, for ever. 

This rendering entails textual emendation, namely substituting ér-t(w) Aft bt for 
irt-tw nbt, which Breasted following Erman? regards as an error of the engraver. 

Gunn's translation® is a much better one:—ezeept a Negro who may come to traffic 
in Iken, or on public lusiness. Everything (i.c., any affairs) that one may do vs good (lawful) 
with them, but not permilting any boat of the Negroes to pass by, but is not altogether 
SatlsTaActory. 


\ De is passive sdnvf used in a virtunl relative clause, the antecedent being undefined, Hac it been 
defined, the perf. pass. partic. det would have been substituted. 


© Ancient Records, 1, § 652. T fbid., foutnote 2. * Syndax, 6 (20). 


t= & =. 
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Complete sense is obtained if w/r is taken as an adverb and not as the old perfective, 
viz.:—Save for a Nubian who may come to do trafic in Iken, or on an errand, any business 
that one may transact® lawfully with them, but without permitting a boat of the Nubtans 
going north to pass Heh, for ever. ’ 

This adverbial use of mfr is also exemplified in one of the two stelae of Amenisenb 
in the Louvre (0 11, line 3)*:—ir frw-k nfr m te ht-ntr nt piik ntr, Spend thine old age 
hapmly in the temple of thy god. Compare the same adverbial use of dw in Pyr. § 16a:— 
O Osiris, take to thee every one that Unis hateth | —> =e) that speaketh evilly in 
his name, and in 9 | S|) =, smiling him that speaketh evilly against him4, 


' Grammatically wr can be old perfective, for ft=“aomething” “anything,” can be masouline 
(Gardiner, Granmmear, § 92, 2). 

2 fetitste nde ia in apportion to suvmt and wpe, 

7 Samuel Sharpe, Egyptian [nacriptions from the Britich Musenm and other Sources, ul, PL 24; Sethe, 
Leawtioke, TO. 

' Newberry, Helimara, vu, 14=Gardinor, Zedtechy. 6 afg. Spor, Lx, 68, 





4 Plate XVIII. 





Statuette in solid bronze representing: a cake-carrier. Seale «. 2, 
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A BRONZE STATUE OF A CAKE-CARRIER 
By WILHELM SPIEGELBERG 
With Plates xviii and xix 


Plate xviii shows a statuette cast in solid bronze in the possession of Mrs. Essil 
Rutherston, widow of the well-known connoisseur and collector Charles Rutherston, in 
London, which she has kindly allowed me to publish. 

Figures of servants in bronze are exceedingly rare, and on this ground alone the 
statuette deserves to be known. It is admirably preserved—only the feet are missing— 
and is about 16cm. high, It represents a youthful, slender man, clad only in the double 
kilt with centrepiece (shenfo}, carrying on his closely-cropped head a tray with a tall 
pile of cakes, Professor Scharff informs me that the Berlin Museum possesses similar 
figures of cake-carriers cast in solid bronze (Inventory numbers 15126? and 22718%), and I 
have to thank him for the photographs here shown (Pl. xix, figs. 1,2). These, however, are 
represented kneeling and are of much rougher work than the Rutherston statuette, 
which shows very firm and sure modelling. The body is slender and well proportioned, 
without, however, any indication of the muscles, rather drily and smoothly modelled in 
the routine manner which would suggest the Late Period, 8th to 4th centuries 8.0., if 
one were prepared to venture oneself upon the difficult ground of the dating of Egyptian 
bronzes. The face is somewhat coarsely worked up. The figure shows none of that 
freshness which in spite of a certain constraint comes out in the bronzes of the Middle 
Kingdom®, none of the soft elegance of the New Kingdom, but rather a sureness acquired 
in the school of tradition, which, while it produces a slightly jejune effect, yet wins 
admiration by the certainty of its forms. One more detail deserves mention, though I 
not venture to make use of it for purposes of dating‘: it is the treatment of the 
girdle from which the apron hangs. It differs from that of the Middle Kingdom bronzes 
mentioned above, producing a more naturalistic effect by its curved treatment of the 
lines. 

As the statuette here shortly described merely adds one more to the number of . 
bronzes which cannot be dated with certainty, I add here another which is in my own 
possession, which has the advantage of being safely datable by means of its inscription. 
It is a small praying figure® (PI. xix, fig. 3), cast solid, which once sat in front of the figure 
of a deity®, probably, to judge by the inscription, Neith, to which tt was attached by a 
common base? which is now lost. The figure is clad in the simple kilt (without centre- 
piece), the goffering of which is indicated by parallel lines which stand out effectively 

1 10cm. high, 17cm. high. 
4 8, Fechhoimer, Kleinplastil, Pla 4347. They are of more artistic importance than our statuctte, 
* The valuable remarks of Evers, Staat aue dem Stein, 1, 34 ff, give no help in the case of our statuctte. 
6 $f om. high. It is well preserved; only the tips of the fingers of the left hand are broken off. 
€ Cy. ey, the groups given by Daressy, Statues ele divinites (Cat, gén., Cairo, Pl. 30 (38518) and PL 46 
38013 
; T re figure was let into thix by means of a tang still preserved beneath the fect, 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xv1. 10 








against the smooth surface of the rey son finely modelled body. The head, 0, on 
which the line of the close cut hair is indicated only in front as far back as the ositi 

of the ears on either side, by an incised line which is not continued behind the ears on 
to the back of the head, betrays in its simple yet sure modelling, not devoid of seas 7 
grace, the spirit of Saite art. Any doubt on this point is removed by the inscription 

the back-pillar, which runs down the centre of the back, beginning at the shoulders and 
ending at the heels, and is cast in a single piece with the figure. The text runs:? 


Qe 









One would at first be inclined to read Nit Psmtk e7 shpp or Hipp, * Neith-Psammeti- 
chus, the son of shpp or Hipp.’ But no personal name Nif-Psmtk is known to me, and 
such a form would not be easy to explain. I therefore conjecture that after the name 
of the goddess Neith ||} is to be added, and that the translation is “May Neith preserve 
alive Psammetichus son of shpp.”* In any case the name Psammetichus, as well as the 
style of the inscription, points to the Twenty-sixth (Saite) Dynasty. 

' In the original the signs face the right. 
? A formation from the name of the deified King Phiops (1) which occurs elaewhare in the formation 
of names of Saite date, Cf 0.2.2., v (1002), 44-5, I add, as further names of this type, °° 37—— 


Pay the Set Pp “Tis breath is in the hands of Phiops” (dan. Sor, 1, 285 =—Cniro ag221), roa! = 
Te-Pp-prt “Phiopa brings forth (7) seed™ (op, cit., xxi, 33), and rot (| 7 nef 0 hai-w Pp “He te 
distinguished one of Phiopa” (Stele Frankfurt, Sick Stelen, 11, No, 98, Pls. x, x1). 





Plate XIX. 





1 and 2. Figurines in solid bronze of cake-carriers 


Herlin Museum. (1) No. 13,126. (2) No, 22,718. Meth natural size. 


3. Figurine in solid bronze of Psammetichus. Natura! stse. 
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EGYPT AND THE AEGEAN IN THE 
LATE BRONZE AGE 


; By J. D. 5. PENDLEBURY 


With Plates xx—xxiv. 


The object of this paper is to lay stress upon the importance of the archaeological 
finds in Egypt, Crete and Greece, and to attempt, with their help, to construct a con- 
sistent picture of the relations between Egypt and the Aegean in the late Bronze Age, 
rather than to enter into a discussion of the influence exercised in the realm of art by 
one upon the other. 

Egypt must be the basis of our enquiries, for Egypt alone possesses a chronology 
accurate enough to date events to a year, and Egypt alone possesses contemporary 
records which we can read. It is therefore chiefly from the Egyptian point of view that 
this paper is written, The evidence to be taken will be mainly composed of Egyptian 
objects found in the Aegean and of Aegean objects found in Egypt. 

With Crete, Egypt had always been in close relationship, a relationship which may 
involve some community of blood®, certainly a relationship which stood the test of the 
troubled First and Second Intermediate Periods. Predynastic and Karly Dynastic stone 
vases have come to light at Knossos, in contexts which, if not quite certain, clearly imply 
very early contact® (Pl. xxi); scarabs and button-seals of the First Intermediate Period 
and the Middle Kingdom were found in the Messara plain and elsewhere’; a Middle King- 
dom statuette and an alabastron-lid of King Khyan from Knossos also go to show that 
Egyptian importa were prized in the Middle Minoan Age". If no Early Minoan work has 
yet appeared in Egypt®, and if the Middle Minoan pottery ts restricted to but two areas’ 


tL have collected all the former evidence in my Aegyptiaca, of which thie paper is a direct cateome. 
In.any note on Egyptian objects found in the Aegean, the number in heavy type refers to that work, where 
the full basia of dating ia given. 

* See Evuna, Pulace af Minos, 1, 1, p, 2216 and the references given there. 

* 21-28; Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, 65, 46, figs. 26, 31, 42, 556: 11, 1, pp. 20, 31,57, figs. 12,27, 28. 

* Agios Onouphrios, 1-3, 5; Evans, Cretan Pictographs (Supplement), 106 ff. 

Agia Trinda, 6-8 ; Memorie def Reale Latituto Lombardo, x1, 248 ff, PL vii-u. 

‘arathokephalon, 48, 49; “ApyamAoyiedy Ackriow, 1915 (Supplemeut), 21, fig. 7- 

Mokhlos, 50, 61; Seager, Explorations in the Ieland of Mochlos, 54 > Evans, &. of Mf. 1, fig. 54, 

Platanos, 54-56; Xanthoudides, The Vawlted Tomés af the Messart, 117, Pla, xiv, x¥. 

Dictsean Cave, 14; Evana, /, of 1, 108, 

(onrnes, 16-18 ; “Apy, Aedr., 1915, 60; 1918, 55, 56, PL iv, v. 

6 29, 30; Evans, P. of AF, 1, 280, fig. 220; op. evt., 419, fig. 04 bs, 

¢ For the pottery found by Petrie in the Royal Tombs of the Firat Dynasty at Abydos and claimed by 
him as Aegean (Petrio, Hoya! Tombs, U1, 46) see Frankfort, Studice tn the Barly Pottery of the Near East, 
1, 105-111, where it is proved to be of North Syrian origin. 

7 Abydos: Garstang, Liverpool Annals, 1914, 107, Pis. nil, xiv. 

Haragah: Engelbach, Herages, 10; Evana, P. of Af, u, 1, fig. 110. 

Lahiin: Petrie, Xahun, Gurob and Howara, 2110, Mlahun, Kahun and Gurob, 6, PLL. 
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(Pl. xxii), we must remember how much the deep deposit of the Delta still covers, and 
hope for the money to excavate the seaport through which the trade NSE have 
passed, It is possible however that we have in an Eleventh-Dynasty sepulchral relief an 
actual representation of Minoans bearing ingots of tin, a relief which, as Sir Arthur 
Evans says, strikingly anticipates the “Tribute-Bearers” of the tombs of Senmut and 
others, 

But it is with the period after the resurrection of Egypt from the Hyksos oppression 
that we have here to deal, Professor E. Meyer has recently put forward a fascinating — 
if unprovable—theory that the success of the war of liberation was due to the alliance 
of the Theban kingdom with Crete, and that Queen Aahhotep actually married a 
Minoan prince, in whose dominions she gathered her armies and with whose help she 
finally drove the usurper from the land*, However that may be, there is no doubt that 
with the advent of the Highteenth Dynasty the relations between the two countries 
became very close indeed. . 

Before we go on to give proofs of this, it will perhaps be as well to discuss the name 
by which the Egyptians called the Cretans. Are the Keftians of the monuments 
Cretans, or must they be relegated to Asia, while Crete is to be looked for among the 
“Peoples of the Isles’? 

Wainwright has tried very ably to prove that the general identification of the 
Keftians with the Cretans can no longer be upheld*, Keftin he identifies roughly with 
Cilicia; the Cretans, he maintains, are referred to among the Peoples of the Isles. His 
arguments are threefold, and are drawn (1) from the geographical lists; (2) from the 
types of objects borne by the tribute-bearers in the tombs of Senmut (where he admits 
it is Minoans—though here unnamed—who are depicted), Rekhmara (where the inserip- 
tion states that both Keftians and the People of the Isles are present), Menkheperrasent 
(where the Keftians come with Asiatics), and Amenemheb (where the Keftians are said 
to come alone)*, to which we may now add the recently published tomb of Useramiin 
(where figures identical with those in the tomb of Senmut, i.e. admitted Minoans 
appear®); (3) from the costumes and general appearance of the tribute-bearers themselves, 

From the geographical lists he argues that, since Keftiu appears four times grouped 
with the Asiatic countries of Naharin, Asy, Kadesh, Tunip, Kheta, Mannus (= Mallus in 
Cilicia), etc., it must be looked for among them, And since Kheta, Asy, Naharin and 
Mannus more or less enclose the district of Eastern Cilicia, it is only natural to look for 
Keftiu in the middle of these boundaries, “that is to say in the Gulf of Issus, and in 
close connexion with North Syria.” 


* Evans, #, of Af, 11, 1, p. 176, fig. 80. 

* Moyer, Geschichte des Altertumas, 11,1, p. 55. His proofs however hardly seem adequate. The title 
“ Princess of the Coast of the Han+nebu" aounds suspiciously like “Count of the Saxon Shore," and may well 
have been « title created when the temporary fall of the Minoan thalassocracy after M.M. 11 left the sea 
open to raiders from the islands (Han-nebu). Nor is there any good proof of the Queen's marringe to a 
Minoan. Such an event would surely be mentioned specifically, 

7G. A. Wainwright, Liverpool Anmalas, v1, 24 ff, Althongh H. R. Hall has refuted him on goneral 
grounds (/ovrnal, 1, 201, n. 2, Revue! Chompeflion, $21), and more particularly in Assays in Aegean 
Archarology presented to Sir Arthwe Evana, 31 ff, Wainwright's theory has been largely ignored and has 
not elsewhere been paid the compliment of the detailed examination which it deserves, 

* The testimony of thia tomb will not be called on, since the figures do not even conform to Wain- 
wright’s Keftians, They are long-cloaked, long-bearded, yellow-skinned. ‘Thoy are in fact pure Syrians 
wrongly labelled, 

* De G. Davies, Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 1996, 
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Unfortunately we cannot rely too much on such arguments. Wainwright himself 
a little earlier actually speaks of Crete in a way which could be taken to imply its close 
geographical connexion with Rhodes and the coast opposite!* 

But, supposing for the moment that Keftiu is Crete, how else could an Egyptian 
scribe refer to it? He has to give a list of foreign countries—of the particular ones 
which bring presents—and he does so. If one of these countries is a long way from the 
rest, he is not going to make special mention of the fact. Indeed it is more than 
doubtful whether he knew their geographical positions himself. 

li any country of the West that could be identified with certainty, ae—say—Italy 
or the Mainland of Greece, was specifically mentioned in the lists, and if in spite of that 
Keftiu was always grouped with Asiatic countries it would be different. But as a matter 
of fact the opposite is the case. In the tomb of Rekhmara, where the paintings show 
the nations of the world bringing tribute to the king’s majesty, the inscription runs?: 
“Coming in peace of the Great Ones of Keftin [and] the Isles in the midst of the sea.” 
Here, then, in the only place where the isles are mentioned, Keftiu appears grouped with 
them and not with the nations of Asia®, Again: “the tribute of Punt, the tribute of 
Retenn, the tribute of Keftiu, together with the booty of all lands’”’* surely implies 
that the three countries named are typical of the South, North and West, in fact Africa, 
Asia and Europe. 

Lastly Wainwright sees a connexion between Gebail (Byblos) and Keftiu in the 
following passage: “ Presents which his Majesty (Tuthmosis IIT )received in Zahi (Phoenicia), 
consisting of cedar wood, Keftin ships, Gebail ships, ete.”*, to which he adds a note, 
“Ts it only a chance that Keftiu is once again mentioned im connection with Byblos and 
cedars, though here the places are not parallel to each other? The passage runs- “Men 
do not sail northwards to Byblos to-day. What shall we do for cedars for our mummies, 
with the produce of which priests are buried, and with the oil of which [chiefs] are 
embalmed as far as Keftiu’?”*, But could anything more certainly separate Keftiu from 
Byblos? If Keftiu were in the Gulf of Issus, it would be as if someone in Devonshire 
wrote “Men do not drive northwards to London to-day. What shall we do for newspapers, 
with which the minds of [men] are lightened as far as Hampstead?” | 

In any case I do not see that on the strength of these inscriptions Keftin can be 
geographically connected with Asia, still less with any particular part of Asia. 

We now come to the objects carried by the envoys (Pl. xx). Wainwright has given an 
exhaustive analysis, and has attempted to obtain the purely Keftian objects by 4 procesa 
of elimination, and in the same way to determine the Island objects. His method however 
is open to some doubt. He first takes the offerings carried by obvious Syrians; he then 
subtracts these types from those brought by the Keftians and Islanders. The remainder 
he arbitrarily divides into Keftian and Island, giving the islands everything that looks 
Aegean. Now he claims these Islanders as Minoans, yet among their offerings he finds 
several things identical with those brought by the Syrians, which, as 1 have said, he 
arbitrarily attributes to Syria, declaring their presence among the Islanders to be due 
to confusion. It is difficult to see why the opposite should not be the case, viz. that the 


| Op, oit,, 25, ? Sethe, (ri., rv, 1086, 14. 

7 It ia even not quite certain whether “the Isles in the Midst of the Sea” are not in apposition to 
Keftiu, It seems however safer to take them separntely, though Wainwright cannot distinguish between 
an “Asiatic” Koftian and a “Minoan” Islander ameng the figures in the tomb, 

‘ Bethe, Ori, 1004, rv, 616 & Breasted, Ancient Mecords, i, 412. 

© Gardiner, Admonttinns, 32, 





his 





presence of these objects among the Syrians is due to confusion, and that they are exactly 
what they appear to be at first sight, Aegean, or in many cases (since he cannot dis- 
tinguish an Islander from a Keftian by his dress) Minoan. If Wainwright could produce 
actual finds from Syria identical with, or even closely resembling these, he would have a 
stronger case, But merely to say that whatever a Syrian brings (however Minoan it 
looks) must be Syrian and nothing else, while the offerings of a Keftian or an Islander 
may come from anywhere, seems to me to be very false reasoning. 

He is also gratified by the fact that the “purely Keftian” remainder obtained by 
thia process of subtraction does not correspond to the offerings in Senmut. But that is 
not the way to look at it, The jug held in the right hand of the last figure in Senmut 
is identical with the jug held in the left hand of an ingot-bearer from Rekhmara; the 
two Vaphio cups (though they are absurdly enlarged) find an exact parallel in Men- 
kheperrasenb; the bowl, though not identical, belongs to a elass which is found both in 
Menkheperrasenb and Rekhmara; while the sword also finds a counterpart in Men- 
kheperrasenb!. Thus we see that five out of the eight objects from Senmut are found 
elsewhere (and chiefly in the tomb of Menkheperrasenb, where Wainwright would say 
there are no Minoans since the Islands are not mentioned), Similarly with the tomb 
of Useraman. The bull’s-head rhyton is also found in Menkheperrasenb and in 
Rekhmara; the griffin’s head in Rekhmara; the fine statuette of a bull is paralleled im 
Menkheperrasenb, while the jackal’s-head rhyton is also found there as well as the 
Vaphio cup (see Plate xx for a comparison of types). Thus out of the sixteen objects 
brought by men who, though not labelled, are manifestly Cretana, ten are found in other 
tombs, six of them being brought by the unmixed Keftians of Menkheperrasenb, Now 
this is a very high proportion when we think of the extraordinary diversity of objects 
which the Cretans might have brought. 

This being so we can safely and naturally recognize Mmoan workmanship mm the 
bull’s-head, lion’s-head, and griffin's-head rhytons which appear in the tombs, while fully 
admitting the possibility of such Mimoan works of art being brought and offered by 
Syrians from Kadesh, Retenu or Naharin*, The bull’s-head rhytonsa which form part 
of the Keftian offerings in Rekhmara and Menkheperrasenb are paralleled not only by 
one in Useramiin, but also by finds in the Little Palace at Knossos® and the Fourth 
Shaft Grave at Mycenae*, The lion’s-head rhyton from Rekhmara recalls that from 
Knossos®, The griffin’s-head rhyton is found not only im Rekhmara but also in. User- 
amiin®*, while the jackal’s head from Menkheperrasenb is also paralleled there, and by 
an example in the Brussels Museum of a dog’s-head rhyton’. | 

The great ingots of metal perhaps cannot be taken as definite evidence, becanse they 





| ‘The original drawing of the sword (4.8.4, xv1, Pl, xiv) shows definitely that it had no midrib and is 
therafore identical with the example from Menkheperrasenb. Wainwright, on the authority of Miillor, 
who saw the paintings many years later, has given it a midrib and so (rightly) compares it with Aegean 
examples of which one is found in Rekhmara; see Liverpool dunals, v1, 42. 

2 Cy, Hall, #.8.A., vin, 174. See Plate xx for the following paragraphs. 

1 Compare Wainwright, N. 47, 71, with /. of Af, 11, 2, 630ff, fig. a30, 

‘ Karo, JaArbuch dex Deutschen Archdologischen Institute, 1911, 249, and for an example “in the flat,“ 
of. FL. i, which ia a shetch of a fresco from Tryna 

* Compare Wainwright, N. 45, N. 46, with P. of JF, m1, 2, fig. 542, 

4 Compare Wainwright, SN. 48, with P. of af, 1, 2, fig. o37, 

T Compare Wainwright, N. 72, with P. of W., 0, 2, fig. 471, and de Mot, Rerw urchologigne, 1004", 
S17. 
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Above: Minoan objects from Senmut (5S) and Useramin (U) compared with 
Keftian objects from Rekhmara (R) and Menkheperrasenb (M). 


Below: Comparison of Minoan and Keftian objects. 
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appear also in the Syrian tribute and elsewhere’; but this peculiar shape, representing, 
as Mr. Seltman has shown®, the hide of a bull, has been found in such quantities m 
Crete that at least it cannot be used to prove the bearers Asiatics*, It was the normal 

The “Vaphio” cup carried by the Keftian in Menkheperrasenb is purely Aegean‘. 

The statuette of a bull from the same tomb approximates far more to the spirited 
Minoan bulls than to the listless, lifeless animals from Cappadocia which Wainwright 
gives, while a very similar statuette is held by a Cretan m Useramain’. 

The tall fluted vase with two handles from Rekhmara is identical with one which 
Wainwright himself admits to be of Aegean origin’. 

The vase with the goat’s head upon it has no exact counterpart in Crete, but we 
must remember how little metal work survives; and, where in pottery we have such a 
parallel as the example from Palaikastro, there is no inherent improbability in its being 
Cretan’. There is of course another possibility, and that is that the goat's head is 
merely a lid or stopper, in which case it can be compared to a vase from Menkheperra- 
senb, where a bull’s head is so used, whose horns and general appearance are s0 Minoan 
that it can hardly be dissociated from the bull’s-head rhytona*. 

The fillers also find their natural home in Crete, and, in spite of one of them being 
earried by a Syrian, we can deny them, im the absence of tangible proof from excava- 
tions, all connexion with Asia, while the occurrence of hitherto unknown patterns, 
handles and shapes among them can be accounted for by the fact that no metal filler 
has yet been found in Crete. 

The roll of stuff from the tomb of Menkheperrasenb is surely a natural offering from 
any country, and need not be called upon to prove an Asiatic origin for ita bearer™, 
particularly since in his other hand he carries a bull’s-head rhyton, which, as we have 
seen, is purely Minoan. 

The same may be said for the beads, which after all are such amall objects that the 
artist as a matter of fact gave them completely Egyptian shapes”. 

The ivory tusks in Rekhmara!, which are used as a proof of Asiatic origin, are, as 
Wainwright has perhaps not noticed, carried by a man who holds in his other hand 
a jug which is admittedly an “Island” type’. It would surely be carrying too far the 


! Wainwright quotes Peet, Stone and Bronce Ages in Jfaly, 281, but the examples given there are 
almost entirely from the Aegean. Wainwright, Q. 52, No, 107, is simply several ingots together, 

? Seltman, Athens, ie History and its Cormage, 4. 

® tn fact one of the envoys in Rekhmara carries an “Island” jug in his other hand, 

4 Compare Wainwright, 91, with Schliemann, Myrenae (English), fig. 217 5 2. of Af., m1, 2, fg. 237, and 
with Wainwright, 101, 102. 

® Hall, in Haseye presented to Sir A. vans, 37, 38; compare Wainwright, 85, with / of AL, U1, 2, fig. 471, 
pp. of. 

“ Compare Wainwright, 00, with Wainwright, 02. 

T Compare Wainwright, 79, with #.8.A., x, 206, A Syrian however appears to be carrying one, </, Hall, 
Ancient History of the Near Bast, Pl. xv 1, but see Hall, #.8.4., vint, 174. 

® Wainwright, D. 53, 

* Compare Wainwright, G, 14, 41, 42, 66, 67 and 83, with 7, of Jf, 1, 2, Supplementary Plate xxiv. 

” Wainwright, M. 70. , 

MW Wainwright, 86, 105, but compare Branton and Engelbach, @uro®, Pl. xliv, No, 70,G, Many oven 
better examples come from ‘Amarnah, where the body of the bead is blue and the bottom yellow, a change 
of colour perhaps representing lapis larali and gold, which is indicated here. 

4 Wainwright, 0, 50, but of. P. of AL, 1, 2, p. 74 ff 8 Wainwright, 4. 
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principle of not letting the right hand know what the left hand does to give two different 
nationalities to the two sides of the body. The other so-called tusk from Menkheperra- 
senb is so small that I feel it may well be intended for a silver throwing-stick, and as 
such it is evidence neither for nor against an Aegean origin’. ‘ 

The swords again prove nothing. Wainwright, as [ said above, attributes to the Senmat 
sword « midrib, which was probably not there®. It 1s therefore identical with one from 
Menkheperrasenb*, while the sword from Rekhmara possesses 4 midrib, which is an 
admitted characteristic of Aegean weapons’. All three however are slashing swords, and 
as such distinct from the Minoan rapier®. They therefore prove nothing either way. 

It seems then that in these representations we have some confusion of types, 
but, whereas among the Syrian envoys we find much that is, on the evidence of archaeo- 
logical finds, demonstrably Minoan, among the Keftian and Island envoys there i 
nothing which on similar evidence can be called Syrian or indeed Asiatic’; and until fresh 
proofs, furnished by actual excavation, turn up, | think we are justified, wherever 
type foreign to its bearer is shown, in postulating the natural confusion of an Egyptian 
artist faced with the task of portraying a mixed crowd of foreigners‘. 

Wainwright next turns to the costume. The unnamed people of Senmut he admits 
are as Minoan in figure and dress as can be reasonably expected, and the same may be 
said of the figures from Useramiin. 

With regard to the Keftians of Rekhmara, Menkheperrasenb, and Amenemheb® 
however, he sums up his judgment as follows: “While the kilt seeme to contain the 
same original idea as does that of the cup-bearer in Crete, in the working out of that 
idea very considerable differences of detail appear, just as would naturally happen 
supposing the two to be natural developments of that idea®. It is also allied to a Syro- 
Asia Minor type. 

“The boots and curls, though like those of Crete, can be found nearer Cilicia than 
that island. and in the same Asia Minor area as the kilt. The beard, while known in 
Greece, does not appear in Crete till later, and the locks seem to be independent of all 
allied fashions.” 

Wainwright again demands of his artist almost photographic reliability in detail, 
though he allows confusion in the tomb of Rekhmara, where codpieces have been added 
to all and sundry, a confusion, he says, due to the presence of the codpiece among the 
People of the Isles (his Cretans), whose presence is expressly stated in this tomb alone. 

. Wainwright, 0. 73; ef. P. of Mf, 11, 1, p. 178, note 2 

® Wainwright, 100, but see Wainwright, p. 42, note 4, and the original drawing reproduced in B.S: A., 
xv1, PL xiv, 

9 Wainwright, L. 6. + Wainwright, 16. Cf Evans, Prehistoric Tombs of Anossos, OG ff. 

* (Y, Hall, OS.A., xvi, 250; though earlier broudswords have been found at Mallia (date M.M. 1), 
Foutlles de Mallia, 1, PL 1. 

§ Many of the great bowls appear to ehow more Egyptian influence than anything else (see Hall, Haacys 
presented to Sir Arthur eons, 35, 36); one or two of them are given o apiral decoration to make them look 
Aegean, The lotus vase (Wainwright, H. 68) finds its moarest parallel in similar pottery forma from 
Tell el'Amarnah. His type F, as he says, recalls an Egyptian jes-vase, while E. 62, 3, 64 all closely 
resemble an Egyptian alabaster form from the Royal Tomb at Isopata. Gf Evans, Prehistoric Tonba of 
Knossos, fig. 125, 5. 2. 

7? For all the comparisons made above see Pl. xx. # See above p. 76, note 

¢ May it not be equally due to the difference between 4 native Cretan artist and a foreign Egyptian 
artist copying the same thing! For instance, the codpiees is misunderstood even im Senmut and User- 
amin. JP. of Mf, 0, 2, p. 737. 
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Unfortunately on this theory the Keftians have revenged themselves by inflicting their 
kilt upon the Islanders, so that the two nations become inseparable, They are in fact 
so alike in looks and in the things they carry that if they exchanged clothes no one 
would know the difference! 

His remarks about the kilt, however, are nevertheless to be considered. He points 
out that-the kilts of the Keftians are long, while the loincloths of the Cretans are short; 
that while in the latter the patterns are uniform all over, in the former the patterns are 
in bands, each kilt containing several patterns. He says that this shape of kilt and this 
type of pattern in bands appear in Asia Minor and North Syria!, and that the tassels 
find their nearest parallel in the figures from the Warrior Vase and among the Sea 
Raiders of Ramesses [II's time. This is certainly a formidable array of arguments. But 
longer kilts appear at Knossos in the Procession Fresco*, and it must be remembered 
that what we see figured there and in similar scenes is the “state costume” which 
pethaps an artist who had only seen them in “travelling kit” might not know, In any 
case the principle of both the Cretan and the Keftian kilts is the same, and a parallel 
has yet to be found in Asia for the combination of thick belt, kilt and bare upper body. 
The Keftian in the tomb of Puemra has a patterned border to his plain kilt, as have the 
Cretans of Senmut and Useramin. The Minoan kilt is always bordered with a band of 
a different pattern from the rest, and is girt with a belt of a different pattern again, as 
with the Keftians. The tassels in the tomb of Rekhmara may find their nearest parallel 
in the costume of the Warrior Vase and the Sea Raiders, but that looks very much as 
if those who wear them are Islanders from the rest of the Aegean, i.e., part of the Minoan 
Empire. Lastly, it must again be enquired why the Islanders are indistinguishable from 
the Keftians if they do not form part of the same culture circle, 

The question of the sandals is made more difficult by Wainwright's acceptance 
of his own theory and his dismissal of Cretan parallels as similar but unnecessary, since 
he can produce examples from “nearer home.” One of his examples* from Ivriz on the 
Cilician border has no particular resemblance and suffers from the further disadvantage 
of being later in date, while his illustration of a boot worn by a Syrian in the tomb of 
Amuneseh shows a far simpler method of incing than anything employed by the Keftians*. 
On the other hand we have only to compare the sandals worn by the Keftians of 
Rekhmara with the foot of an ivory figurine from Knossos to see that they are identical’. 

With regard to the hair, Wainwright admits that in Rekhmara, where the Keftians 
are—conyeniently—mixed up with the People of the Isles, their locks are shown just 
like the long wavy locks so well known in Crete*; in Amenemheb they are naturally 
the curled locks of the Syrians, for as was said above they are Syrians wrongly labelled; 
in Menkheperrasenb, he says, the figures show a combination of the two fashions, a row 
of curled locks like the Cretans, but much shorter, falling only to the shoulder’, Shorter 





1 Wainwright, 65, PL xv; his examples however can hardly be called kilts. They are more long tunics 
and never occur with a bare upper body. Tho pattern in bands which he shows is on a long robe. 

2 P of M., 0, 2, fig. 472. And « longer development of the kilt was often worn (Ilall, (inifization of 
Greece in the Aronse Age, fig. 239). 1 Wainwright, PL xv, No. 24. 

4 fhid. No, 24. It is not lacing at all, bot one broad strap which paases over the instep. 

* The two are placed side by side for comparison in P. of M., a, 2, p. T27, fig. 455. 

® May not the apparent horn, rising above the ear of one of the figures, be rather the wing of «a bird 
worn as a plume? Cf. the “Captain of the Blacks” Freseo, P. of M., 0, 2, PL xii. 

? This is not quite accurate; they come down well over the shoulder and in one case fall nearly to the 
elbow, 
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locks or, apparently, pigtails however are seen in a fragment of a steatite rhyton from 
Knossos!. For the curls there are many Minoan parallels, of which I need only 
mention the young prince of the Chieftain Vase from Agia Triada, to oppose the one 
Cilician example of much later date from Mallus which is put forward’, The hair of the 
Keftian from Puemra ia even more characteristically Minoan, and a glance comparing 
the coiffures of the tribute-bearers from all these tombs will show how they are in all 
essentials the same, and how completely they differed from those of any Syrian, and of 
any Cilician, so far as we know*. | 

Now the question of beards would be more serious if we were not in the happy 
position of being able to dismiss it. The “Chief of the Keftiana” in Menkheperrasenb 
is bearded, but he is also yellow-skinned and Semitic in profile, He is obviously wrongly 
labelled. It isalso by the same stupid blunder that the people in the tomb of Amenemheb 
have been labelled Keftians at all. 

Finally the physiognomy of the Keftians is as distinct as it can well be from that 
of any Asiatic nation that we know of. Their straight noses®, the deep red colour of 
their skins, their clean-shaven faces, all mark them off from the aqniline, yellow-skinned, 
bearded Semites, und from the high-beaked Hittites. The Egyptian had a wonderful 
knack of giving the essentials of a nation, he was a true caricaturist, and in these tombs 
he has given us a remarkable series of pictures of the straight, slender Minoan envoys, 
though he may not have worked from a photograph or even a model. 

We can therefore answer the objections to the identification of the Keftians with the 
Minoans as follows: 

1. Keftiu is always spoken of as 3 western land, a perfectly good description of 
Crete. So far from being connected with Asia as against the Aegean, it is always, 
wherever distinction is desired, contrasted with Asia, and in one case definitely mentioned 
in connexion with the Islands, 

2. The offerings brought by the Keftians contain a large proportion of Minoan 
objects and many that may well be Minoan. The doubtful cases are usually bowls, which 
are quite indeterminate, and a few vases which display Egyptian influence, In no case ts 
anything shown which can be proved by the results of excavation to be Syrian. 

3. The costume and general appearance of the Keftians, apart from the kilt, is 
Minoan and finds no contemporary parallel in Asia, The kilt may be a fashion which 
we do not know, but it is certainly not Asiatic, The Keftians are nowhere distinguished 
from the Islanders, who may have formed part of the Minoan Empire. 

4. We cannot expect photographie accuracy in an artist who did not copy from a 
model. All we can expect is a general impression of Minoans, and that is what we get. 
We are then justified in regarding the Keftians as representatives of Minoan Crete and— 
especially when accompanied by the Men of the Isles-—of her empire®, 


| P of M1, 2, fig. 486, Cy. Mall, Cw, Gr. Aronse Age, 121, n. 

2 We cannot deny connexion betwoen Crete and Mallus (?, of ML, 1, 2, p, 656), but that is no reason 
for patting Keftiu there. (/. also Hall, op, cat, 298. 

1 Of. Hall, Kecue! Champolfion, 322. 

4 See above, p. 76, note 4. 

* Tho Keftian from the tomb of Puemra has an aquilme nose, Is this a personal peculiarity, a slip of 
the artist's hand ora confusion with the Semites around him? The colour of his skin however is a true 
*Keftian” red. The same is trac of one of the Koftiana in Rekhmara; cf Hall, 3.8.4., vo, 164, 

" Keftin in fact could be used like “Rome” either in the narrow or broader meaning, ie. either 
geographically or politically, ef. Hall, Recuei? Champollion, 323, 
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It is now time to turn to the objects brought to light by excavation, which finally 
prove the close connection between Keftiu and Egypt. 

In Crete the following works all date from the Early or Middle Eighteenth Dynasty 
or are found with L.M. (Late Minoan) I and If pottery? (Pl. xx1). 

1, From the palace of Agia Triada comes a typical vase of banded alabaster, found 
with L.M. I pottery and two other vases in Cretan atone imitating well-known Kighteenth- 
Dynasty shapes. From a chamber-tomb close by comes a eteatite seal of Queen Tiyi, 
found with L.M. T4 and a little L.M. IT pottery*, 

2. From the tombs of Kalyvia, the necropolis of Phaestos, come two similar vases 
of alabaster. Unfortunately the chamber-tomb in which they were found was re-used 
in the immediately succeeding period, but the position of the vases seem to point to 
their being part of the first interment, which took place in L.M. I*. 

3. The Palace at Knossos has nothing of this period to show us, and we must turn 
to its necropolis and to the great Royal Tomb at Isopata, where were discovered ten 
alabaster vases of types ranging from the Hyksos Period to the middle of the Highteenth 
Dynasty, as well as beads, two ape-amulets and a frog-amulet, all of which can be 
paralleled by finds in mid-Kighteenth-Dynasty contexts in Egypt. These objects, which 
formed part of the original funerary furniture of the tomb, must have been deposited at 
the end of L.M. 16 or at the beginning of L.M. IT*. 

4. At Pyrgos, on the great Minoan road which runs from sea to sea, was found a 
L.M. Ta@ larnax, which contained amethyst and carnelian beads, of shapes which, although 
originating in the Hyksos Period, continue down into the first half of the Eighteenth 

i 


5. Palatkastron on the east coast of the island produced two Egyptian figurines of 
ivory which, though found with L.M. I and I pottery, must probably be dated to the 
Middle Kingdom. Whether they are survivals from the importations of a previous period 
or were bought by some Keftian as “genuine antiques" it is of course impossible to say®. 

6. At Agios Onouphrios near Phaestos, there came to light a scarab of the mid- 
Kighteenth Dynasty. Its context however is very corrupt, including Middle Kingdom 
starabs and E.M. pottery’. 

7. From some unknown provenance comes an early Eighteenth-Dynasty scarab now 
in the Candia Museum *. 

The following vases from Egypt can all be dated to L.M. I (Pl. xxii). 

1. At Anibe in Nubia a L.M.Ia@ squat bowl was found in an early Eighteenth- 
Dynasty grave’. 

9. From Armant, the ancient Hermonthis near Luxor, came a similar squat bowl 
in the British Museum which can be dated slightly later to L.M. 16. It has however 
unfortunately no context". 

t As was anid above, p, 75, note 1, the numbers in heary type before the references refer to my 
Aegyptiace, where the basis for dating and the museum numbers are given. Wherever details in this paper 
differ from those given in Aegyptiaca this is to be considered the revised version. 


29,10: Monwmentt Antioch, XI, 62; XIV, 749, 2 19, 20; Mon. Ant., xtv, BD4. 
‘81,45; Evans, Prehistoric Tonbs, 146 ff. ‘ 57; P. of M, 1, 1, p. Th. 


62. 53; 6.8.4, Supplement, 1 (1923), Unpublished objects from Paloiboatro, 125, Pl. xxvii; Hall, 
Civilization of (freece in the Bronze Age, 273, 0. 
1 4+ Evans, Cretan Pictographs (Supplement), 105 ff, 
* 68: Candia Museum, Case 11, No. 52. ' Pennsylronia Mum Journal, 1, 47, hg. 1. 
t Brit. Mus, A. G51; Perrot-Chipiez, Histoire oe fart, vi, 924, fig, 465; Foradyke, Cat. Vasea, PL vit; 
Hall, Aeg. Archasology, Pl. xxi, ef passim. 
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3. From Gurob came another L.M. Ta squat bow! from an early Eighteenth-Dynast: 
4. From the grave of Maket at Lihin, which can be dated to the reign of 
Tuthmosis [1], comes an L.M. [6 squat bowl,* 

5. From another tomb of the reign of Tuthmosis [I] at Nakidah comes ao stirrup 
vase, which, since it was obviously not intrusive and is said by Petrie to be of a very 
early type, may well be of this style*. 

6. From a tomb of similar date at Saklcirah come a L.M.16 squat bowl and a 
shallow cup of the same date’, 

7. From some unknown provenance come two L.M. Ia squat bowls in the Cairo 
Museum and the magnificent L.M. 14 oenochoe now at Marseilles®. 

No object which can be dated to L.M. I] has as yet appeared in Egypt® It is 
perhaps possible to find a reason for this. Somewhere at the end of the 15th century B.c. 
Crete suffered an overwhelming catastrophe, and it is possible, if not highly probable, 
that this catastrophe overtook most of the island before it had reached the L.M. I stage 
of culture. L.M. IT was in fact a true Palace Style, originating at Knossos and at once 
taken up by the rich inhabitants of Phaestos and Agia Triada, but only filtering through 
gradually to the provinces, Thus while Knossos goes up in flames at the end of its 
LL.M. IT period’, as do Phaestos and Agia Triada®, this stage of development has not 
been reached by Gournia® and Mokhlos™ when the disaster overtakes them. Pssira 
indeed has had time to import a few vases of the new style but she is destroyed before 
that style becomes general", Palaikastro has begun actually to enter the period proper™, 
but only oa few houses, and those the richest, have any L.M. I stratum, and the fact 
that the destruction of the whole town was obviously simultaneous clearly Shows, when 
taken in conjunction with a similar phenomenon at Zakro™, that L.M. [6 in the provinces 
is contemporary with L.M. II in the great centres. 

Although, then, there is no L.M. II pottery from Egypt, yet we need not assume 
that intercourse between the two countries ceased any great length of time before the 
catastrophe took place, and we can also see that this catastrophe must have been com- 
plete and must have wrecked the whole island simultaneously. Until then, however, 
Egypt and Crete had the closest relations. 

But with regard to L.M. II there isa very different tale to tell, No L.M. OT 
pottery has been found in Egypt™, and in Crete there are but two Egyptian objects 
in a context of this date (Pl. xxiii). 








' Brunton and Engelbach, Gwrob, Pl, xiii. ? Petrie, /Malun, Kohun and Guroh, PL xxvi. 

* Petrie and Quibell, Vagadu ond Sollas, 69. The vase is unfortunately not illustrated. I do not 
know where it is, 

' Firth and Gunn, Suggora, Pl. xl, T was at first inclined to see a mainland type in the shallow cup 
on aecount of ite high handle. The pattern within however is purely Minoan, 

* Cairo Museom, 26124, 26126; Marseilles Museum, 1043, Cf. also P. of JF, mt, 3, p. 698, fig. 312, 


"Poof M1, 2, p. 638, ' Evans, £.8.4., vin, 2. 
® Halbberr, Keacicont: dell Accademia det Lineei, 1905, 376, * Hawes, Gournia, 21, 43. 


0 Seager, A.A, xin, 286 fF 

N Seager, Arcavations on the Jatand of Paeira, 10 #, 

@ Bosanquet, #.4.A., 1, 281, 

"did. A further proof perhaps is that atthe little village of Platy up in the Lasithi Plain, where there 
waa no evidence of a disaster, L.M. U1 followed atroight on to LM. 1: see B.S A, XX. 

MT ose LM, it {Late Minoan IIT) ti designate Cretan pottery only ; for the * Mycenaean ® pottary 
from the islands and the Greek mainland | use the term L.EL 111 (Late Helladic 111), | 
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1, An alabaster vase from a tomb near Isopata!. 

2. A late Kighteenth-Dynasty scarab from a tomb at Zapher Papoura*, 

The Keftians no longer bring their presents, and the Amarna letters make no 
mention of them*. It therefore seema as if this strong connexion and relationship, 
which had lasted from the earliest times and which had become ¢o close during the early 
and middle Righteenth Dynasty, was completely broken by the disaster which destroyed 
the towns of Crete. We are probably justified in putting this break between the two 
countries somewhere in the reign of Amenophis III, since it is in his reign that the last 
mention of Keftiu occurs‘, and since the scarab of hia queen Tiyi from Agia Triada is 
the latest datable Egyptian object found in Crete before the catastrophe. 


Egypt and the Rest of the Aegean. 

We now come to the relations of Egypt with the rest of the Aegean, particularly 
with the mainland of Greece. 

There can be no doubt in this case what the Egyptians called the inhabitants of the 
Aegean. They are the “People of the Isles in the midst of the Sea.’ It is not surprising 
that this term should apply to the mainland as well as to the islands, for not only is 
the mainland of Greece insular in character, but also when the term was originally coined 
it is very doubtful whether the Egyptians knew anything more of the inhabitants than 
that they came from the midst of the sea—and were therefore, probably, all from some 
island or other—and that they were all subject to Crete. 

The references to them on the part of the Egyptians up to the middle of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty are as follows: 

1. The gods of Egypt and the Isles of the Sea". 

9. The Isles of the Great Circle. (Tuthmosis I)*. 

3. Causing thee to smite the dwellers in the Isles in the midst of the Sea. (Tuth- 
mosis IIT)’, 

4. Filling the heart of the king in all foreign lands [and] the Isles in the midst of 
the Sea. (Tuthmosis ITT)". 

5, Coming in peace of the Great Ones of Keftin [and] the Isles in the midst of the 
Sea. (Tomb of Rekhmara)?’. 

These references are scanty and vague enough, but after the reign of Amenophis [I] 
—in the Amarna letters in fact—we begin to hear of the actual tribes who were probably 
included in the Men of the Isles and are generally known nowadays as the “ Peoples of 
the Sea.’ Akhenaten mentions them generally and they seem to increase in importance 
until we get the whole list of them in the accounts of the battles of Merenptah and 
Ramesses [11—Akaiwasha and Danauna, Zakaray and Shakalaha, Shardana and Lukki 
and Pulesatha™, showing that the Isles included some of the coast lands of Asia Minor, 
while a body of Danauna had appeared in Syria as early as the Amarna letters”, 


| 46: Candia Musoum. Case 26, No, 1554, 147; Evana, Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos, 50, 

2 We can hardly count the inseription of Ramesses I] (Mariette, Adyoox, 0, PL 2) as be notoriously 
‘copies his predecessors’ lista. In thia inscription in fact he also mentiona Naharin, which had ceased to exist, 
Nor can two late Nineteenth-Dynasty scrawls prolong the life of the Keftians. (f/f. Hall, C_B.G_A., 207. 

‘LL, 2, m, a. © Gardiner, Die Eraiklunag des Sinwhe, Taf. 120, line 211, pp. 12, 13, 

© Breasted, Ancient Mecords, 1, 74. ’ Op. eat, 1, 680, 

® Birch, Memotres da la Socidtd Imperiale des Antiquaires de France, xxiv, 1587-8, 4. 

* Sethe, Ort. rv, 1098, 14. See Hall, BSA, vin, 175 if 

" Letter 151, in Winckler’s edition. 
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The finds tell the same story. No Egyptian object has been found in a Middle 
Helladic or in a Middle Cycladic context. No M.H. or M.C. object has been found in 
Egypt!. Pottery of the succeeding period, Early Mycenaean or L.H.T, has only appeared 
once in Egypt and then in a very doubtful context—the “pits of the dogs” at Abagir*. 
Pottery of the Middle Mycenaean or L.H. IT period 1s not found in Egypt, unless we 
accept one very doubtful example which is well out of its context in the tomb of 
Menthuherkhepshef of the Nineteenth Dynasty at Thebes* (PL. xxii). 

1. From Mycenae in the Early Mycenaean period come two objects which may be 
Egyptian, though I can find no parallel to them in Egypt. Both are faience vases from 
the shaft-graves, and on one is the earliest representation of a Shardana warrior’, From 
a tomb of this period or early in the next comes a fragment of an Old Kingdom stone 
bowl’. From another chamber-tomb dated to Middle Mycenaean times comes a mid- 
Eighteenth-Dynasty alabaster vase, which may well have been brought over from Crete, 
since it was found with another vase of Egyptian alabaster but Minoan workmanship 
and a L.M. I] vase of the true Palace Style", We must also add, though this was quite 
unstratified, the little faience ape, bearing a cartouche of Amenophis II, which was found 
somewhere on the Acropolis’. 

2. From the Argive Heraeum comes an early Eighteenth-Dynasty scarab found with 
Early Mycenaean pottery*. An alabaster vage and a faience vase, found with Middle 
Mycenaean pottery in the tholos, may well be importations from Crete, since a number 
of Cretan objects—steatite lamps, ete—were found with them’. 

3. At Vaphio, in the undisturbed pit in the tholos, dated to Middle Mycenaean times, 
was found a baggy vase of banded alabaster of mid-Eighteenth-Dynasty shape, together with 
a silver spoon and a pointed alabaster amphora™. Here again there is the possibility of 
their having been imported from Crete, since the famous gold cups found with them are 
certainly of Minoan fabric. 

Taking these two periods, Early and Middle Mycenaean (L.H. I and I), together, we 
find that there are at the most two objects of the period in Egypt, one of which is in 
a much later deposit; and that from the three sites on the Mainland, Mycenae, the 
Argive Heraeum and Vaphio, come eleven Egyptian objects of a date not later than the 
middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty, of which two may not be Egyptian at all, one 1s 
quite unstratified and six may well have been brought over from Crete and not direct 
from Egypt (Pl, xxi). 

But when we come to the Late Mycenaean or L.H. T1 period, it is obvious that 
something has occurred to throw Egypt and the “ Peoples of the Isles” together”. 


' The aberds from Lihdin (British Musewm A, 276-0, culled—/faute de miewx—Middle Helladic) are 
Syrian aml, Mr. Bh, W. Hutchinson tells me, can be paralleled from Selment. 

© Archiolopiecher Anzeiger, 1899, 57, fig. 1. 

7 Davies, Five Thebon Tomi, Pl. xli, It may well, however, bea very “provincial” example of 
LM, La, * 89, 90; Schochhardt's Schliemann, 213 and 208, fig, 198. 

’ @7: from tomb 418 Athens National Museum. (Case 53, 

' 68; Bossnquet, / 77S. xxiv, 324, PL sive. 

' BH; Hall, #.8.4., vir, 185, fig. 30, * 105; Blegen, AJ.A., 1925, 427, 

1038, 104; AAA., xxv, 238. 

0 "72-74 ; Tsountas, “Eqmpepic “Apyaumkeyy, 1889, 163, 154, PL. vil, 17, 18. 

1 T use the term “ People of the Isles” because the pottery following, while totally different in fabric, 
and in most of the patterns, particularly those on the shoulders of stirrup vases, from that of Crete, is of 
a type which is common enough in the Argolid but especially frequent in Rhodes and, to some extent, in 
Cyprus. The term therefore implies the inhabitants of the Aevean excluding Crete. 
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The evidence is as follows (Pl. xxiv): 

1, From Abydos comes a stirrup vase, unstratified above an early Eighteenth- 
Dynasty house*, and another stirrup vase also unstratified from Gadra*. 

2. From Asyiit comes a stirrup vase, context unknown‘. 

3, From Agwin comes a stirrup vase from an early Nineteenth-Dynasty grave’. 

4. From Baldbish come four stirrup vases and two pilgrim bottles, all from the 
late Kighteenth-Dynasty cemetery". 

5. From Gurob come nineteen stirrup vases in deposita ranging from the reign of 
Amenophis IIT or Akhenaten to that of Ramesses I; a stirrup vase, a piece of a jug 
and part of a filler which belong to the very beginning of the style’; and another stirrup 
vase—these last four unstratified *. 

6, From Memphis comes a sherd from a stirrup vase, unstratified, from the temple 
of Merenptah of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 

7. From Mostai comes a stirrup vase from a necropolis of the Nineteenth Dynasty 
which has been re-used in the Twentieth Dynasty™, 

8. From Rifah come two stirrup vases and a jug from the late Eighteenth-Dynasty 
tombs, 

9. From Rikkah come three stirrup vases and « pilgrim bottle from Kighteenth- 
Dynasty or later burials !*. 

10. From Sakkarah comes a stirrup vase said to be from a Fifth-Dynasty grave"! 

11. From Sedment come three stirrup vases and one jug, all from late Eighteenth- 
Dynasty deposits!. 

12. From Tell el-‘Amarnah come countless fragments of bowls, jara, cups, goblets, 
jugs, bottles, and stirrup vases, from the city of Akhenaten (i.e. c. 1370-1340)!5. 

13. From Thebes come stirrup vases from the modern Kurnah™, a cup and sherds 
from the palace of Amenophis ITT" (to which may be added a stirrup vase said to come 
from the grave of a grandson of Pinezem I of the Twenty-first Dynasty; if it does, it 
is a case of later re-use, for the vase is certainly considerably earlier". 

From some unknown provenance come five stirrup vases in the Cairo Museum", 

' All this pottery following belongs to the first half of the Late Mycenaean period (L.A. Ila), Nou 
Late Mycenaean B (LH. T114) has yet appeared in Egypt, of, Foradyke, Catalogue of Vaues in the British 
Muse, 1, 1, p. xiii, 

= Patria, Abydos, 1, PL. titi. 

® Edgar, Cetaloque of Greel Vases in the Cairo Museum, No, 26129. 

4 Cairo Musemm, 46224. 

* Elephantine Museum. Fimmen, he AretiacA-Mybeniache Aulter, 0. 

© Wainwright, Balabish, Pl. xxv. Cairo Museum, 47084. 

? Foradyke, Cateloque, A 951-083. 

* Petrie, AcAwn, Gurel and Hawera, Pl xxviii; MWohen, Achun ond Gurob, Pla. xvii, xix, xx: 
Engelbach and Brinton, Gureh, Pl. xxix ; Loat, Gured, PL xvii. Cairo Museum, 47079; British Museums, 
A 881-989; Ashmolean Museum, 891-893. 


Patric, Memphiie, 11, Pl. xxii. M Ann, Serv, Xt, 40-218. Cairo Musenm, 43738, 
4 Petrie, Gizeh and Rifeh, Pls. xxiii, xxvii.  Engelbach, Miggeh, Pl xxii, 


A Purtwaengler, Mybenachs Vase, 31, No, Ld. 

" Petrie and Brunton, Sedmenst, Pla. lix, ev. Cairo Museum, 47011; Ashmolean Museum, 

Petrie, Tell ol-Amarna, Pls. xxvi-xxx; Borchardt, Mittheilungen des Deutechen Oriental gesellachast, 
2 (1013), 63; Forsdyke, Cafalogue, 159 ff British Museum, A 990-000; British School at Athens, etc. 

Edgar, Catalogue, 3. Cairo Museum, 26131, Arch. Anz, 1800, 57, 

™ Hall, Qldest Civil(sation of Greece, fig. 28, British Museum, 22621. 

Cairo Museum, 26127, 26125, 26130, 26132, 26133. 
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ining the above list we sce that wherever these vases are found im an undisturbed 
Sipe that deposit is of the reign of Amenophis IIT or later. 

The Egyptian objects which have been found in me Begone. also go to show that 
the connexion had suddenly strengthened. They, again, may be summed up most 
conveniently as follows (PL xxi)’: | 

1. In chamber-tomb 2 at Asine, Persson discovered the half of an Old Kingdom 
hornblende-porphyry bowl, and the ivory head of a duck, which may be dated with 
great probability to the Kighteenth Dynasty*. 

2, Inside the doorway of chamber-tomb 2 at Dendra the same excavator found 
an alabaster vase". 

3. Mycenae at this period seems to have imported a large number of Egyptian 
objects. From a house north-east of the Lion Gate come the fragments of two falence 
plaques, one inscribed with the name of Amenophis TIl, the other with the beginning of 
the royal name!, From a house to the south-west of the Acropolis comes a scarab 
hearing the name of Queen Tiyi®. From tomb 49 comes a blue faience vase mseribed 
with the name of Amenophis III", From some other chamber-tomb appear three wine- 
jars of a type very uncommon before the ‘Amarnah period’; the pottery in this case is 
unfortunately not given, In tomb 626 were discovered two scarabe which approximate 
to types common in the reign of Amenophis I11*. From the unstratified earth obstruct- 
ing the doorway and dromos of the “Treasury of Atreus” comes an alabaster vase’; 
while from a similar unstratified deposit in the “'Tomb of Clytaemnestra” comes another 
vase Of the same type", 

4. From under the temple of Poseidon ot Calauria comes an early Eighteenth- 
Dynasty searab, which is however in a safe Late Mycenaean deposit™. 

5. The tholos at Menidi has produced four pottery amphorae similar to those from 
Mycenae mentioned above, datable to the end of the Highteenth Dynasty. The 
context in which they were found is unfortunately mixed, but they probably belonged 
to the earliest interment™. 

6. An alabaster vase from Chalcis in Euboea is said to come from one of the Late 
Mycenaean tombs excavated by Papavasileion, though it is not mentioned in his publica- 
tion. 

7. Intomb 39 at Talysos in Rhodes were found three scarahs, one bearing the name 
of Amenophis UI, the two others being possibly a little later™. 





' Unless otherwise stated they aro all well stratified in Late Mycensean (LH. D1) depasite 

* 140, 160; Persson, sisne, 1022, Pl axciz. * 148; Persson, Aungagraven i Denera, 150, 

' 86, 87; Tsouritas, "Ep. “Apy. 1201, Pl. i; Sewell, “8.8.4, xxvi (104), 258, 

* BS; Tsountas, “Ei. "Apy.. 1887, Pl. xiii. 

"Ol; Taountas, "Eg. "Apy., [RSS, 156, fies, 10, 100, 

r 94; Teountas, Mvchrm, 213, figs. 1, 2 

* 95,06; Cambridge Ancient Mistory (Llustrations), 1, 166. 199; ASA, xxv, 356. 

Ww 100; #.8.4., xxv, 307, 

lt 161; AtA, Mitth., 1805, S00fF, fig. 20. [ was wrong in calling this unstratified in Aegyptiacn. 

153, 156; Lolling, Aappetorab ber Meni, Pl. ix, 14, 

4287; Athons National Museum, Terracotta Room 1, Case 173, No, 13645, 

4 Forsdyke, J.A708,, xxxt, 114. For further evidence see my report in the forthooming publication of 
[alysos by Professor Maturi, The scarab of Amenophis IT] is Brit. Mus. 70-10-98. 130; Hall, Catalogue 
of Senrahe, No. 1015, Tt was erroneously said by Furtawiinglur-Lischke, Afyk. Vasen (Text), PL E, 1, p. 75, 
to be fastened to a ring of silver wire. 
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8, From Kameiros in Rhodes come three late Eighteenth-Dynasty scarabs unstrati- 
fied’, It is also noteworthy (ef. above, p. 86, note 11) that most of the pottery of this 
period found in Egypt is of a distinctly Rhodian type. 

We thus obtain a total from eight sites of: 

1. Egyptian objects stratified in Late Mycenaean (L.H. ITT) deposits: 

(@) Datable before the reign of Amenophis ITI, 2. 
(6) Datable to the reign of Amenophis or later, 15. 
(¢) Datable before or after the reign of Amenophis, 4. A total of 21. 

2. Egyptian objects unstratified of the reign of Amenophis III or later, 6. 

We are now in a position to look at the combined evidence from Egypt, Crete and 
the rest of the Aegean, and to summarize the results obtained. 

1. The Keftians are the Cretans, They appear regularly throughout the Eighteenth 
Dynasty until the reign of Amenophis Il, when mention of them ceases. 

2. Egyptian objects are common in Crete until the end of L.M. II, when they 
practically disappear. A seal of queen Tiyi, wife of Amenophis ITI, is the latest datable 
object found before the fall of the Minoan power. 

4. Cretan pottery of L.M. I, a style which in many parts of Crete lasts until the 
catastrophe, is found in Egypt until just before the reign of Amenophia III. No L.M. 
IT pottery is found in Egypt. 

4. The People of the Isles are the inhabitants of the Aegean, including the mainland 
of Greece. Mention of them is rare and vague until the reign of Amenophis IIT. 

i. Egyptian objects are very rare and confined to three sites on the mainland 
during the Early and Middle Mycenaean periods (L.H. I and I), and m most cases may 
well be imports via Crete. In the Late Mycenaean (L.H. IIT) period, however, a flood of 
Egyptian objects appears, many of which can be dated to the reign of Amenophis IT. 

6, Early and Middle Mycenaean pottery appears only twice in Egypt, in both cases 
in very doubtful contexts, Late Mycenaean however appears in enormous quantities, 
and its first appearance is in the reign of Amenophis IIT. 


Historical Conclusions. 


Tt is clear that the opening of relations between Egypt and the Mainland and 
Islands coincides with the fall of the Minoan state and the destruction of its political 
and commercial importance, and it is difficult to believe that there is not some historical 
connexion between these two facts. The date can be put somewhere in the reign of 
Amenophis ITI. 

No satisfactory explanation of the disaster which overtook the Cretan cities has been 
put forward*. It has been generally attributed to the men of the Mainland, who, desirous 
of the treasures of the great palaces, or chafing under the foreign yoke, swarmed down 
on to the island and in the spirit of a Danish raid on East Anglia sacked and burned the 
cities, retiring to leave heaps of smoking ruins, to which the survivors crept back, 
dispiritedly to rebuild and carry on the old culture. This theory however will not 
explain the facts. No mere raiding parties would desolate the island so completely and 


' British Museum, §4-10-7, O04, GO-2-1, 106, and Geom Room, Cause GOK, No, 254, 

? Cambridge Ancient History, 11, 442 Sir Arthur Evans, P, of Jf, 1, 1, p, 320, gives reasons for 
supposing the overthrow of Knossos, at least, to be due to an earthquake; the destruction of the cities os 
a whole, however, must be attributed to human agency. Myres and Frost, A7io, 1014, 458, just stop short 
of making the suggestion which I give below. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch, xrv. 12 
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bring utter and simultaneous destruction alike on palace and small town. Such an ex- 
pedition as this savage devastation implies would need great organization and what must 
practically have amounted to a united effort and an alliance for a particular purpose. 
At the time of ita downfall Crete shows no weakness; no scattered shiploads of vikings 
could have laid her low. 

Nor can it have been for the purposes of colonization. The lingering, dying eiviliza- 
tion of L.M. IIT shows hardly a trace of mainland influence’. 

It cannot have been mere revenge for former supremacy. That is not how things 
happen. The French did not pursue the English across the Channel in the 15th century 
a.D., nor did the Americans attempt an invasion after driving the English from the 
colony. I do not say that revenge did not enter into the matter. We may take the 
story of Theseus and see how perhaps the continued tribute of youths and maidens to the 
bull-rings of Minos may have been the “scrap of paper” that united the powerful 
Minoan colomes and dominions in the Aegean agninst their masters. But the cause is 
deeper than that, and perhaps the evidence may be interpreted as follows. 

In L.M. I and IT Crete possessed an empire which extended over a large part of the 
southern mainland of Greece aa well as the islands*, This empire had probably become 
to a large extent independent, though subject to tribute; and, increasing in prosperity, 
desired an outlet. The most profitable trade in the Hastern Mediterranean at that time 
was undoubtedly the Egyptian trade, and it was of that trade, as we have seen above, 
that Crete obviously held the monopoly. To what straits the overseas dominions were 
reduced may perhaps be seen from the legend of Jason, who is the first to attempt to 
open up the wealth of the Black Sea*. This attempt was hazardous in the extreme, nor 
were the results particularly rich when compared with the wealth accumulated by Crete 
as the result of her monopoly of the Egyptian markets. Accordingly, we may imagine, 
these subjects of Minos banded themselves together, perhaps under Theseus‘, and, 
the enormity of the tribute of youths and maidens arousing national enthusiasm, they 
collected their fleets and set out deliberately to destroy the power of Crete and to open 
up the way to Egypt and to fortune. Was there a great sea battle in which the galleys 
of Minos were overwhelmed by the long ships of the Men of the Isles? Was the power 
of Knossos already broken by an earthquake? Was there treachery and a rising of the 
populace? We shall never know. But after that wild year Crete lay in the dust, and 
desolation reigned from Agia Triada to Palaikastro, and her destroyers sailed away, as 
two hundred years later departed the ravagers of Troy. Surely that is how it happened. 

_ The hard-won trade between Egypt and the Aegean opens at once, but it has its 
difficulties, Mainland and islands have never been at unity for long, and, just as after 
the united effort of the Persian War the old jealousies broke out, so now the allies 


Argolic examples, 
explained. But was it a deliberate cong iest, a gridual extension of trading centres or -thn-ect of qe 
disowned Minoan chief, who like Mosilikutes in Matabeleland, may have founded « new dominion? 

* If itis objected that the Argonauts are traditionally only a generation before the Trojan War it must 
be remembered that they are of the same generation as Theseus Traditional history ulways teleacopes 
important events and characters, | 

* Archasology is the champion of tradition, and we have no reason to cast aside the one man whom 
ancient tradition connected, if not with the fall of Knossos, at loast with the liberation of her subjects. 
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separated, many of them no doubt to return to a congenial Jife of petty local sti 
and robbery. With the fall of the Minoan thalassocracy the Mediterranean was made 

‘safe for piracy. Tt is no mere coincidence that towards the end of his reign Amenophis ITT 
has to increase his coastal police to check the Lycians and others who disturbed the 
peace of the seas around the Delta’. This sudden necessity must have arisen very shortly 
after the fall of Crete. 

So began the connexion of Egypt with the Aegean. Crete was eo utterly wiped out 
that we need not be surprised at the Atlantis legend, whose claims to historical accuracy 
Mr, Frost has so fascinatingly put forward?, It must have seemed exactly as if the 
island had sunk, for here were these Peoples of the Sea, of whose existence somewhere 
on the far side of Crete the Egyptians had been vaguely aware, coming direct to Egypt 
with their wares exactly as if Crete had never existed. 

These relations, once established, are peacefully kept up for a century and a half, 
even through the troubles of Akhenaten's reign and those of his successors*, But in the 
reign of King Merenptah Egypt was threatened with a desperate attack, not only from 
her neighbours the Libyans, but by a confederacy of the Peoples of the Sea‘, and in their 
black ships come the Achaeans and the Shakalsha, the Tursha and the Lyeians swinging 
their long swords and thirsty for the wealth of Egypt. The old Pharaoh broke the in- 
vadera at the battle of Piari and Egypt had peace for a generation, until in the time of 
Ramesses IIT the Isles were again restleas and disturbed among themselves, and Egypt 
again had to face a joint invasion by land and sea, But Pharaoh is o general and the 
Peoples of the Sea are trapped and slaughtered, and Egypt ts troubled no more. 

The leadership of this second invasion has been attributed with great probability to 
Agamemnon the son of Atreus®. This not only fits im with the accepted date of the 
Trojan War, but, as I hope to show, goes far towards explaining it. 

What however nothing will explain is the more than Pelopid stupidity of these two 
invasions. The Peoples of the Sea and Egypt, as we have seen, had traded peacefully 
with one another for nearly two centuries. Some of the Tursha had even settled in 
Egypt*, and the Shardana were mercenaries in Pharaoh's service. There is no doubt 
that it was the Aegean which benefited most from thie intereourse, and this makes 
the sudden hostility all the more inexplicable’. In any case the result was utterly 
disastrous to Achaea. After her escape from this latest danger, Egypt shuts herself up, 





' Amarna Letters, 28 (Winckler), Breasted, Miatory of Egypt, 338; Combridge Anctent Miatory, 11, 06. 

? JAS, xxxm, 191 

7 Cf. the list of pottery above and the many imitations of stirrup vases in faience, eg. von Bissing, 
Fayencegefiex in dem Cairo Museum, Z1f, 3676, S677; Ath, Mitt, 1808, PL viii, 6, 7, in alabnster, 
Grittith, Tell «f-FoAuodiyeh, Pl xv, No. 15. Cp. Hall, CG 8.4., 222, 

* Myres and Frost, Adio, 1914, 44016, refer this invasion to the generstion of the Argonauts, But now 
that Atrous seems to have become a historical character, it is difficult to dissociate him from the leader- 
ship of the Achaeans and Sea Peoples. 

* Myrea and Frost, Avio, 1014, 446 ff. 

® They had settled particularly at Guroh, where Petrie found their cemetery (cf, Petrie, Aahwa, Gurob 
and Howord, 33, 36, 40). It is to settlements such as these that | would attribute the coarsely-made 
stirrup vases which are asually considered to bo Egyptian imitations, 

T Are we to imagine a sudden reversal of policy by the new “ Achatan™ dynnaty of Atreus, or may the 
“political circles” of Achaea have been misinformed, and led to beleve that Egypt would be overwhelmed 
by the Libyan invasion, and that their only chance of reaping any profit would be to join the invaders and 
share the spoila? We have of course no evidence for this. But I think we ate justified in giving the 
Heroic Age of Greece its place in the general history of the Eastern Mediterranean. 
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There is no more commercial intercourse. Egyptian ports are closed and the appearance 
of a aail on the horizon is a call to arms’. Achaea is cut off from her great source 
of wealth; where can she turn?? Asia Minor is a nest of pirates and the Hittites are 
still strong enough to resist foreign influence. There are two possibilities, the Weat 
and the Black Sea. Remembering the attempts of Jason, in the days when once before 
Egypt had been a closed country, and the wealth of Colchia with which the Argonauts had 
returned, the chiefs of Achaea turn to the Black Sea. But in the days of Jason 
Troy had not yet become the strong and powerful city that she now was, keeping the 
Black Sea trade as her pet preserve, just as two centuries earlier Crete had kept the 
Egyptian trade*, So history repeated itself, and this time too men could find a senti- 
mental reason for a war of economic necessity. As previously it may have been the 
human tribute for the bull-ring so now it was the rape of Helen which united the scattered 
states. The Achaeans may have felt that they were fighting for Helen and_ their 
honour; actually they were fighting aa their forefathers had fought for their gona 
and their power among nations, : 

In these pages I have suggested that the downfall of Crete was due, not to a 
wild barbaric raid with mere aimless looting and destruction as its object, nor to a 
colonizing impulse on the part of the Mainland, but to the economic necessities of the 
powerful Cretan colonies in the Aegean and their desire to control the rich commerce 
with Egypt. 

Secondly [ have very tentatively suggested that the stupid and violent rupture of 
these hard-won relations with Egypt waa the direct cause of the Trojan War and ultimately 
of the downfall of the Achaean power, 

My evidence is drawn from Egypt alone, and is confined to the tangible results of 
excavation. It can be supplemented by a comparison of the artistic influences exerciaed 
both by Egypt on Crete and the Aegean and by Crete and the Aegean on Eaypt*, But 
into that diffeult country I have not ventured. 


1 Ch Odyssy 14, 1 245 ff. 

* For a hint of this ace Nilsson, Tie Minoan-Mycrnaean Religion, 39, 

* And as many centuries later the Carthaginians and Phoonicians kept the trade with Britain and 
Spain. T, W. Allen has objected that the Black Sen trade of that time was not worth having, but of that 
we have no proof one way or the other, except that the Argonauts thonght it worth while trying and when 
we vet into the historical period it was certainly extremely rich, The alternative theory that the cause of 
the Trojan War was a colonizing impulae can hardly be upheld since no colonies were founded till centuries 
later and in any case it was not Troy which stood in the way but the dying Hittite Empire. 

" See particularly H. Frankfort’s Chapter tin The Mural Paindings of El ‘Amorneh. 
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The following abbreviations have been used in quoting periodicals; 


A.B. =Anaiont Egypt. 

Al A.= American Journal of Archaeology. 

A/S L,.= Americon Journal of Semitic Languages, 

dan. Serv.—Annales du Service des Antiquitds 
d' Egypte, 

AZ, = Zeitschrift fiir digyptische Sprache. 

BACP.A;, Boston=Butletin of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 

-= Bulletin of the Metropotitan Museum of 
Art, New Fort. 

BLP. W, = Bertiner Philologische Wochensohrift. 

B.S.R.G.E.= Bulletin de la Socidid Royale de (éo- 
graphie d' Egypte, 

Bull, fnet. fr: Parch. or.= Bulletin de PInatitut 
rang ia @'archéologie orientale du Care. 

Chron, Eg. Chronique & Egypte, 

DL.2.= Dewtsche Literatursettung. 

f, LW, = Jilustrated Lonalon. News, 

J,A,0.5 = Journal of the American Oriental Soetety. 


EOS. =Journal of the Manchester Eayptian 
and Oriental Society. 

JAS = Journal of the Royal Anthropological In- 
atitute. 

J, RAS, =Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

J8.0R.=Journal of the Soviety of Oriental Re- 

Liverpool Annalae Anacls of Archaeology and 
Anthropology published by the University of 
Liverpool, 

O.f.2.=Orientalistiache Literatursatung. 

CP EP = Guarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Lzporaton Pun. 

fev, arch. = Revue archdologique, 

R.EA, = Revue de U Egypte ancienne. 

WZAM. = Wiener Zeitachrift fiir die Kunde des 
Mo nes, “ff: 

2.0, MOG, = Zeitechrift der Deutschen Morgenfand- 


Je tiens 4 dire en commengant ce bulletin bibliographique, et de la fagon 1a plas nette, Timpression 
que }éprouve d'avoir compulsé les nombrenses fiches dont je présente ici le groupement. L'égyptologie, 
comme beancoup de disciplines spéciales, eat en train de s'enliser dans un maréoage dérudition, Qui peut 
se vanter de pouvoir suivre encore le mouvement de la science? J'ai eu A pon pros tout en mains, je me 
suis bien gardéd de tout lire et méme de tout parcourir, A quoi bon? On recommence tant de fois les 
mémes tiches, plus ou moins bien, fante de savoir qu'on les a déji accomplices. Ma consolation, on faisant 
ee travail de bibliographic, interrompu trop souvent por mea autres truvanx, est d'arriver, peut-Gtre, A 
dviter 4 Pun on l'autre de mes collégnes tne perte de temps. La Fondation Egyptologiquoe Reine Elisabeth 
Téuniseant & peu prés toute la hibliographie de légyptologie, au jour le jour, se doit d’en mettre le bilan 
sous lea yeux du public savant, Pent-dtre certains me reprocheront-ila d’avoir commia des erreurs ow 


‘des oullis, de ne pas voit suivi le classement iddal. Mieux que n'importe qui, je me rends compte des 


nombronses lacunes et des imperfections de mon travail. J'si fait de mon mieux et j‘espére qu'on yvoudra 
bien se demander, avant d'étre trop sévére, si on pourrait faire davantage sana disposer de nombreux 
collaborateura dévouds. Je tiens hk dire, comme l'année passée, combien les relevds de |'Orientalistiacha 
Literaturzeitung m'ont été précieux: Mr, G. Bovy, bibliothécaire de la Fondation, a de nouveau assemblé 
avec soin lee fiches des divers unites bibliographiques qui lui pousasaiont sous lea: 

Je voudrais formuler un yeu: les auteura ne pourraient-ils prendre Vhabitude de donner A leurs travanx 
des titres indiquant avee précision la partes de leurs publications; ou voudraient-ils whabituer A résumer 
eux-mimes le résultat de leurs études en quelques Lgnes 4 la fin de leurs articles et de leurs livres? Ts 


F 





Bibliographis : 


H. Gavrurer, Bulletin fidtiog 


Simplifieraiont singulitrement la tiache des bibliographes et ampéchersient de multiples erreurs, 
piigue 1925-26, dans le BSG, xiv, 217-13; 


J.J, Manquer pe Vasserer, Répertoire dea catalogues du Muste du Lourre, Paris; Catalogue da ta 


Biblivthoyue Ede 


uard Noville, Genéve ; Compte-rendu par W. Warszovser, dans OLné, XxX, col. “igh 


de Ina A. Paarr, Ancient Egypt, Sources of information in the New Fork Publie Library (1925), 
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publication longtemps attendue de Beataa Poures et Rosauxp L. B. Moss a commence 4 paraltre sous 
le titre: Topographical Bibliography of ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphic Texts, Reliefs and Paintings. 
L The Theban Necropolis, Oxford. C'est le premier essai de véritable systématique en égyptologie, 


CoNBERVATION. 


A. Sloorr], Laboratory Notes: Egyptian leather roll of the seventeenth century B.C., dana The Brit. 
Mus. Quarterly, u, 56-7, pl. xxxiv a, b, with a note by H. RK. Afar], explique par quels procédes il a été 
possible de dérouler le rouleau de cuir BM. 10250, A. Gaapexwrrz, La Néparation d'une statuette antique 
par (dectrolyse, dans La Science et la vie, avril 1937, 347 et 2 fig., décrit le traitement d'un bronse d'Tsis. 
A, Lovas, The Necklace of Queen Aalhhotep in the Cairo Museum of Antiquities, dans Ann, Serv, xxV0, 
60-71, donne le résultat d'un examen technique du collier décrit difftremment par Bissing et Vernier, 
Anwinoon, Le Régime des antiquités et des fouilles en Egypte, Paria, dana la Revue politique ef parle. 
néutoire, OXXXIN, no, 306 (1927), 206-208, discute le problime dea concessions de fouilles et du partage 
dea objets déconverta, M. Prouer, Jer Cowes de fo destruction dea ruines de Aaraak, dans le ull. de 
Inet. fF Egypte, tx, 136, résume une communication qui formera un chapitre du prochain Guide descriptif 
de Karnak. F. Cannot, Courrier Anglais, En Egypte. Fowilles, dans la Revue dea Questions Aistoriques, 
1027, 1956, est une courte note sur POsireion d'Abydos et le grand aphins de Gteeh, 

Voir aussi Jean Carant, La Tombe aux Gudpes, dana Chrow. Bg. 1 (1927), 116-8 avec 1 fig. 





FourLtes et TRavatx. 

J. H, Breasten décrit les travaux divera engagés par son institut, dana une brochure sans date: The 
Oriental Inatituse of the University of Chicago, On remarquera sur la couverture la photographie d'un 
pectoral au oom d’Amenembat III, découvert & Megiddo, Voir aussi: Arecated’s latest discoveries dans 
EI Palacio (Santa Fé), xxm, 521-2. 

Miss W. M. Cromprox, Hecent Ercavationa in Egypt, dans le J.N.E.0.8., xm, 19-20, ré 
dermmitres trouvailles et insiste sur la découverte du tombeau du prince Hardadef & Gizeh. 

J. Baran, The Glamour of Near Last Kroavation, Londrea, 1927, contient deux remarquables photos 
Inédites des fouilles de Reisner a Gizeh: Boat-pit et Tomb of Kar. 

Je n'ai pas vo R. Evsrace, Hidden treasures of Egypt, Londres, 

Wavrer Wresersant public un important rapport sur une expédition en Egypte au cours de laquelle 
ila visité de nombreuses localités peu connues: Bericht tiber die photographische Expedition von Kairo bis 
Wadi Halfa seecks Abschives der Materialammiung fur meinen Atlas sur altigyptischen Kulturgeschiehte, 
Halle, dans les Sclristen cer Kinigaherger Gelehrten Geaellachaft, rv, Gelateswissenschaft, Klasse, avec 
T7 planches, Une courte notice est publice par lauteur sous le titre: Photographisehe Expedition nach 
Aegypten wad Nubien, dans Forsckungen und Fortschritte, m1, 199-200; un compte-rendu dana. A.E, 
127, Ot. 

N. Renn publie dans le 4.4.0.8, xiv, 2734, un compte-rendn de J, Barxre, Egyptian Popyri ona 
Papyrus enting (1025), ; , 

©. Korrorp-Prrenses, duns 0.1.2, xxx (1927), col. 97-9, résume Vhistaire des foullles en Egypte 
publice par G. Howaapy, Fra Faraos Land, Copenhagen, 1925, 7 

Abugir el-Melek. Le mémoire de A, ScHARPRF (1926) est objet de compte-rendus par H. Boxwer, dans 
O.f.é. Xx, col. 467-9, et H. Kees, dans 0.0.2, xivitt, col, 2006-11, Bonnet exprime des doutea ag 
sujet dea conclusions générales de Scharff. 

Abydos. Une courte note sur fee travaur du cénotaphe de Sethi Fr, dans la Rerue des Musdes et Collections 
archéologiquea, I, 324, marque une certaine lenteur dans l'information, 

frment. [6.4 publient dans leur numéro 4486 du 12 mars, 429, avec 2 figg., une note sur le Sérapeum 
@Erment déecouvert par R. Monn, Voir aussi A.J.A., xxx1, 361, 

Foyyim, Miss G. Caros-Toompsox, Explorations in the Northern F m, dans Andigwily, 1, 32640 
neolithic industry of the Northern Fayum Desert (1928) est annlysé par 5. Rersacu, dans la Kev, Aroh.. 








Gizeh, Deux courtes notices sont publides dans Archiv fiir Orientforschung, | . : 
: un, FV, 29 et 117, 
La tombe de Ia mire de Khéops a été Vobjet de nombrenx commentaires: A Pharnonic burial af the 


Pyramid Age, The 5(00-years-old tomb of the mother of Cheops, dana I.L.N., no. 4588, 36 mara, 537-9 et 
figy.; J. Carant, La Mére de KAéops, dans Chron. By, n0, 4, 126-9; Queen Hetepheres, dans Art and 
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Archaeology, Xx1v, 191; Metep-Heres, Mother of Cheops, dans A.J.A., xxx1, 361; Lo Tombe merits de fa 
reme Hetepherts, dans Beaux Arta, v, 190; 8. Rerwacn, Le Tombe de la mere le Chéope, dans Rev. Arch., 
Exv, 393; G. A. Retawen, And the Tomh was empty, dana El Palocio, xxu, 522; ip, Hetep-Herea, 
mother of Cheopa, dans B.Mf_F.A,, Boston, xxv, special number; 1., The archaeological significance of the 
tomb of Hetep-herez, dans Art and Archaeology, XxIV, 80-03 et 5 figg.; tp., The Tomb of Queen Hetep-Aeres, 
dans 2M F.A., Boston, xxv, 54; The 5000-yeara mystery tomb af Hetepherea: the mother of Cheops, dans 
Li. no. 4586, 12 mars, 4396-7 et figg.; The Tomb of Queen Hetepheres, dana Antiquity, 1, 216-18 et 2 pl. 

La tombe de Meresankh ext décrite dana les travaux suivants: G,A. Remxnn, The Tomh of Mercsandh, 
a great-granddaughter of Queen Hotep-Herea I and Sneferwe, dans BLM.F.A,, Boston, xxv, 63-79 et 
20 figg.; ID., The first recorded fair Aair on “a brow of Eqypt." A remarkable painted tomb discovered at 
Gia, dans JL. no, 4603, 69 et fice.; La tombe de la petite/ille de Chéopa, dans Rev, Arch., XXV1, 180; 
Gramie Sarcophagus of Princess Meres-AntA, dana B.M.F.A., Boston, xxv, 60, 

Les fouilles de H. Junker dans lea mastabas sont décrites dans Vorlaijige Bericht aber dis finfte 
Grabung der Alademie bei den Pyramiden pon Gish, dans le Anzriger der Abad. d. Wiss. in Wien, phil.- 
hint, Klasse, 1927, no. x11, 94-160 avec 10 pl. et un plan, résumées par leur auteur: Die Grabungen der 
Abad, d, Wiss, in Wien auf der Nekropole bet den Pyramiden von Gise, Winter 1927, dows Forachungen une 
Fortechritte, U1, 274-6 et 2 fig.; Mostaba du nain royal Seneb, dana Boows Arte, v¥, 148; La Tombe da 
Seneb, dana la Aer, Arch., xxv, 394, 

Sur le Sphinx on peut lire: M. Proner, £0 Sphinx désensabld, dans la Revue de Cart ancien ef moderne, 
Li, 51-55 et 5 fign.; Sphine relieved af ita shroud of sand, dans Art and Archaeology, xxrv, 44 et 2 fige. 

Gureb. GUY Baoxtox et Recrxanp Exorteace, Gurod (British School of Archaeology in Egypt and 
Egyptian Research Account), publient le résultat des fouilles faites en 1920. 

Heéliopotis, TH, Gavruren, Une Tombe d'dpogua scite d ffeliopolis, dana Ann. Serv, xxvir, 1-18, 4 figg., 
décrit une tombe d'un pére divin, contemporain de la XXVIe dynastic, contenant des textes empruntis au 
Livre des Pyramides et au Livre des Morts et un mobilier funcraire comprenant une intéressante série 
d'amulettes, Pourquci ne pas lire le nom du défunt ga-¢ whA-il-rt | 

Aféow. Une fouille de quelques jours en berdure de In nécropole de Tell Héou a fait découvrir une 
Chapelle d'époque romaine dépendant de catacombes d’animaus sacrés, Une tombe du moyen empire 
de la néeropole méme a donné une série curieuse de figurines on terre euite d'un type peu fréquent: 
d. Carant, Aapport sur wre fowille forte du 1) an 20 férrier 1927 dana la adcropole de Héow, dana Ann. 
Serv, XXVi, 43-8, figg.; 1., Gne Semaine de fowudles a Tell-Heou, dans Chron, Ey., no. 4, 105-11 et 4 figg. 

Morea Matrifi, O, Tires, Excevations at Marsa MatraA, dans Harvard African Studies, t. vi, Cam- 
bridge (Maza.), 1927. 

(Jou. Sous le titre (Jaw ond Boderi J, Goy Baoxtrow nous doune la premitre portie des résultats des 
recherches exéoutées pendant plusieurs années par la Eritiah School of Archaeology dans |e district 
de Qau. Deux volumes seront nécessaires pour l'étude des monumenta de la I A la XI* dynastic 
On notera particuliérement le chapitre d'Alan H. Gardiner sur une coupe dont Vinscription hidratique 
est un précieux exemple des “Lettres au mort” au sujet desquelles auteur annonce un travail apéicial 
publid en collaboration avec K. Sethe, 

Sabbirah. Une courte notice est publide dans Archiv fiir Orientforeching, tv, 39, 

Témenoa de Djeser: C. M. Frern, Excavations of the Service des Antiquitd: at Saggara, dans Ana. Serr., 
XXVi, 106-11 avec 3 pl, public un premier rapport sur les appartements souterrains de la mystériouse 
tombe du Sud. Le style des reliefs royaux obligera peut-dtre 4 reprendre étude de la date précise dea 
reliefs de Heb-sed trouvés par Petrie i Memphis (The Palace of Apries). J. Po. Laven, Etude sur mal pce 
monuments dela JT dynastie (Pyramide & degrés de Saqqarah), dans Awn. Serv., xxvit, 112-33 avec 7 pl, 
donne les restitutions sensationnelles des tombes des princesses, des propylées et des murs d'enceinte 

On lira en outre: J. Carant, A Sagyeral, dans Chron. Ey., no. 4, 122-6 et 3 figg.; Ca, Prcanp, Le 
Protodorique de Saggarah et les origines du dorique, dans la Revie dea Etudes anciennes, xxx, 241-55: 
M, Wenunouck, Ler Kléves, dans le Chron. Hy., no. 4, 132-6 ot 2 figg, 

Partie mdéridionale de la nécropole. G. Jiguiza, Aapport préeliminaire aur lea Fowilles exéeusdéea on 
1926-1927 dana ta partie méridionale de la nécropole, dans Ann. Serv., xxv, 49-61 avec 5 pL, rend compte 
des progrés de sea travaux autour de la pyramide de Pepi Il. Le temple a donné nombre de reliefs 
importanta, entre autres les exercices gymnastiques des Libyens, dea fragments de statues de prisonniers 
étrangers, dont—es tites, “d'une facture tris énorgique et vivante, sont toutes diffirantes.” L'auteur émet 
Thypothése singulitre que les petites pyramides situées wu eud de la pyramide royale n’auraient pas servi 
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de patites pyramides, dans le Bulletin de l'Art ancien et moderne, 1927, 256. 

Région de la pyramide de Teti. J. E. Qumecn, et A. G. K. Havrer, Zvcavations at Saggara. Teti 
Pyramid, North side, publiont lea résultats de fouilles exécutées en 1912-13 et 1013-14 A proximitd des 
masiabas de Mereruka et Kagemni. On y a découvert des sépultures romaines, de la basse dpoque 
pharaonique, du nouvel empire, du moyen et de Yoncien empire, Cest un exemple typique de la super- 
pesition des ensevelissementa & Saqqarah, Le tombeau de Kaembhest « donnd une importante peinture 
du aidge d'une ville avee une échelle d'assuut avr rowes, Les fouilleure ont rencowtré sans doute une 
cachette de pillar) moderne of les fragments de plusieurs tombes attendaient “en sdrie” Poocasion 
favornble de vente. (Les noms pl xv doivent dtre lus Mry? et Sity; pl. xix la chanteuse d'Amen de Pr-nfr 
sappelle Mry Simi.) Citone encore la jolie série de modiles de bateaux, greniers, ateliers divers de 
deux tombes de la période hémeleopolitaine. 

Tell ef ‘Amarnah. H. Fuannkrort, frefliminary Aeport on the Ercavationa af Tell ET‘ Amarnah 1026-27, 
dans Journal, x11, 200-2818 avec pl xliv—liv décrit ses découvertes dans le Temple d'Aten, dans la 
nisidence de Panebay (un remarquable sanctuaire domestique), le Hall of Foreign Tribute (enigmatique 
construction) et la partie nord du site de la ville. Les peintures du palais du nord qui seront bientdt 
reproduites dans un ouvrage spécial, sont de pares meryeilles, Citons enfin la déliciouse tote de princesse 
an quartzite, gardée par le musée do Caire avec le sanctuaire de Panehsy. Voir en outers de H, Faank- 
L pl; The City dedicated to the aun-dise: New Tell ol-Amarna “Finds,” dans LL N., no. 4603, 46-7 et figg. 
Mrs (. Rassom Witntams publie un vibrant appel de fonds en faveur des fouilles de Egypt Exploration 
Society: A plea for Tell el Amarna, Voir aussi Arcee f. Orientforschuag, TV, 117. 

Tithes, Rive droite. TI. Coeveten, Happort sur les travaur de Karnak (novembre 1926—mai 1927) 
dana Ann. Serv., xxvu, 134-53 avec 6 pla ddémonté la colonne de Taharqa, continud 4 extraire du IIT* 
pylone les fragmenta de sanctuairea de la XVIII" dyninstie, étendu aon chantier au temple d'Amdénophis LV, 
étodié les remblais du temple de Khonsou, recherché lea déplits de fondation du méme et fait quelques 
trouvailles de détail. Citons parmi cea derniéres un tréa beau morceau d'une construction de Sesostris I, 

Les fouilles de Médamoud se poursuivent avec succts: M. F. Bisson pe La Rogue, Aapport aur tes 
fowilles de Médamoud (1926), dans les Fouilles de (Inet. fr, darck, or. du Catre, Rapporta ry, Voir aussi: 
Tie Excavations at the temple of Medamed, Greaf discoveries in Boyt, New light on the ALLTth aynasty, 
dane /LN., oo. 4508, 200-1 avec 12 fgg. et un résume de Particle du Times du 24 mai, dans la fler, Arch. 
ZxvVI, 150, 

Rive gauche. Rosent Monxp et W. TB. Eweny, Areavations af Sheth abd ef Gurneh, 1925-6, dans 
Liverpool Anaala, xtv, 13-34 et pl i—xxxix continuent avec succés leur travaux de déblayement et de 
conservation dea tombes thébaines. L'muvre la plus importante s'achtve ches Ramose dont la chambre 
auuterraine a été complttement vidée. La tombe de Paheqmen est reproduite aur les pla. xx—axxxi, Voir 
annei A! AL, xem, SL, 

Lea travaux de copie dans les tombes théebaines pour compte du Metropolitan Museum ae sont oon- 
tinuds activement pendant Vhiver 1025-20: The Egyptian Expedition, dana 2.M.M.A., Dec. 1926, Part I 
(oublié dans la bibliographie précédenta). Voir A.J.A,, xxx1, 300, | 

Le résultat général des fouillea de Moxp & Thoibes a été exposé au public A Liverpool: Egyptological 
Exhibition (The Mond Excavations) at the Liverpool Central Technical School, July 4th to 16th, 1927. 

Les fouilles de Deir el Medineh en 1926 sont déorites par leur auteur B. Bavykre, Aepport sur fas 
fowilles de Deir of MedineA (1026), dans les Mowilfes de (nat, fr. Porch. or, Happorta préfiminaires, rv, 
avec 8 pl. et fgg. 

E, Scntaranenot nos a enfin donné lédition si longtemps attendnue de sa découverte de la tombe de 
Kha & Deir el Medineh: La tomba intatta dell architetto Cha, nelle necropoli di Tebe, Aefazione «ui 
lavori della Mizsione archeolagica taliana in Agitte (anni 1908—1920), vol. 1, Turin, 

Nulve et Soudan, Le dernier rapport sur l'Archaeological Survey of Nubia, dont limpression avait 
été commencee en 1913, vient enfin de paraltre, nouveau témoignage de Fextrome conscience de |'euvre 

. ie par Remsen et Finra: ©. M. Finra, The Archaeological Survey of Nulia, Heport for 1910-1011, 
Cairo. * 

F. La. Gatrrrra continue ses rapports; Oxford Excavations in Nubia, $§ 49-55, dana Liverpool Annals, 
xiv, 7-116, pl xl—laxx; compte-rendus des paragraphes antériours par A. WrepEMANN, dans (),.L.4., Xxx, 
cols. LG8-9 et 470-81. Voir aun A. A,, rexi, 301-32. 
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Les fouilles de H. Juxkee & Ermenne sont l'objet de compte-rendus de H. Borner, £02, xuvn, 
no, 62, et de F) Lt. Garrerira, dans Journal, x1, 272-4; otlles de Toschke par le méme, id, 275-6. 
‘Encore un mémoire sur dea fonilles dijé anciennes: Onto Bares et Dows Dossam, Excavations ut 


Gamma, dans Harvard African Studies, vin, 1-121, T2 pl. et 3 cartes: Gammai ext sit) A la 2 cataracte 
du Nil au sud de Wady Halfa, 


PoBLICATIONS Dx TuxTEs, 

Signalons dabord une réedition: Kunr Serag, Uriwaden der 14, Dyacatie, 1. Zweite, verbesserte 
Auflage, Urbtunden oles dgypt. Altertuma, 4° Abteilung. Heft 1. Une rapide collation m'a mont dos 
mndificationa aux pages 15, 16,17, 18, 19, 20, 24, 25, 3, 33, 34, 38, 40, 41, 42, 48, 45, 54, 55, 57, 58, Bh, 68 
TL, 74, 75 et 78. 

(a) Sites en Egypte. 

Medamoud. Un nouveau rapport de Fabbé E. Drioros, Médamoud, Lea Inscriptions, dans Fowillea 
de (ing. fr. durch. or. Happorta préeliminaires, 1¥, avec 3 planches: plan des inscriptions, relief des 
chantouses et relief des musiciens, Une introduction résume les renseignements fournis par les textes, 
notamment sur la theologie de Menton, le taireau sacré et les gudriaons, lea fites du temple, eto. Notows 
les statues de Maanakhtef et de Minmosd, cette derniére avec le texte historique relatif aux campagnes de 
Theutmeis [TL 

Mitrahing, Barriscompg Guys, The Stele of Aprie of Mitradina, dans Ann. Serv., xxvii, 211-37 avec 
1 pl, donne enfin une édition soignée de la stile d'Apriés, connue dés 1859 eb qui se rattache par son atyle 
et son contenu & la série dea décreta de Ancien Empire. 

Nawri Qui croirait quill existe encore de grands textes historiquesa gravé* sur des rochers le long du 
Nil? Voir cependant lédition par F. Lu. Gaivrira d'une longue inscription: The Abydos Decree of Seti I 
at Vaurt, dans Journal, xu, 193-208 avec les pl. xxxvii—axliii, Ev appendice on trouvera une nouvelle 
traduction du décret de Ramsés [IT a Eléphantine, 

Sanit of Metin. H, Kees, Ain Klagelied wher das Jenseits, dans A.Z., Lxu, 73-0 et 2 fige., ddite ef 
commente une indeription, d'une tombe de la XTX dynastie, acoompagnant une seine de fundérailles, 

Théhes, UG, LEPERVEE, Les Colones de Piypostyle du temple de Ahonsou, dans Ann, Serv., xxvi, 1926, 
139-47, publie les textes qui démontrent les empidtementa de pouvoir de Herihor, travaillant théorique- 
ment sur les ordres de Ramats XI. 

G. Louxtasorr, Un troisieme texte du Poeme de Pentaour aur lat face oueat du temple de Louror, dana 
le Butt. de OInatitut @? Egypte, rx, 67-66, « découvert quelques fragments d'une version du fomeux texte 
pottico-hislorique, suffisanta pour combler quelques lacunes, 

Plusieurs compte-rendus ont été publiés an sujet de l'édition par N. de G, Davies of A. HL Ganprren 
de la toinbe de Huy: S. A.B. Menoun, dana le J.8.0.7., x1, 156; W. RB. Dawson, dans le Amatic Rewces, 
xx, 324; W. Warszissct, dans 0.6.4, xxx, col. 101-2. Do méme soteur O12, xxx, col, 06-7, un 
compte-rendide N. pe G. Davies, The Tom of two aculptors at Thebes, 

Le Metropolitan a publid le cinquitme et dernier volume de Vadmirable série consacrée A la mémoire 
de Hobb de Peyster Tytus: N. pe G. Davies, Two Nomesnde tombs af Thebes, Robb de Peyster Tytua 
Memorial Seriea, ¥. 1) s'agit de Pddition faite suivant Je modéle adopté des tombes d'Userhet (no, 41) et 
d'Apy (no. 217). Voir BM A. xxi, 262-3. 

Le P. Duoume, dans la Mevwe fvbligue, 153, signale louvrage de L. Speleers sur les textes des Pyramides, 
Linuteur dans la Kev, des Ktwdes anciennes, 221-2, répond 4 certaines critiques do Moutet. 

(6) Mitsdes divers, 

ferfin, A. Scuanry, Hin Denistetn dor romiachen Aciserseit awa Ackmim, dans A.z., uxn, 86-107, publie, 
traduit et commente la stéle no, 22459 nhoemment acquise of qui date de I'époque d'Hadrien. Elle donne 
la série des divinité: d'Achmim, puis lénumération pompense des titres religieux tris intéressants du 
défunt, sa biographie Clogiewss conventionnelle, lappel aux scribes appelés les ouvriers de Thot et l'4quipe 
de This, enfin un chant du harpiste vantant le défunt. 
 Caire, J, Cxnnt, (uelgues Gatraca Aadratiques indoits de Thebes aw Musée ofa Cuire, dans Ann. Serv., 
rxvil, 183-210; G. Danmssy, QGuelgues Gotraca de Bihan ef Molowk, ibid., xavir, 161-82, dtudient siusleuss 
textes de In uéeropale thébaine. Le plus curienx est sans doute colui qui nous montre le tribunal dos 
ouvriers exergant ses fonctions, I] seruit interessant de mivoir ol se trouvent couservds les oatraca Car- 
narvon cites dans la note de la p. 208, 
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Une ceuvre capital, sccueillie avec favour par les égyptologues, est le Catalogue des Papyrus hidratiques 
du Musée du Caire, dont le premier fascicule a peru. L'anteur WaLoeman GoLENiscHEFF nous donne 
dabord les textes religiouz: Pribres A diffirentes divinités 4 noms bizarres pour procurer bon accueil 
aupris d'Osiris Tkbwy; Le livre dgyptien “Que mon nom flourisse” (Livre deuxiime des respirations) ; 
Textes du Livre des Morts, chap. 27, 135 et 182 accompagnds de textes nouveaux ; Recueil d'incantations 
pour le salut du roi pendant les douse heures de la nuit; Fragments de pritres pour Ie salut du roi, 
et pour “celui qui est eur sa couche”; Rituel des Offrandes 4 Amenhotep I"; partie d'un rituel de Sokar- 
Osiris; Décrets d’ Amen; Décret rédigé ou nom de trois hypostasea de Montou ct Kituel d'“Ouverture de 
la bouche." 

A. H. Ganomes, dn admuuistrative letter of protest, dans je Journal, xu, 75-78, repromd !'ttude de ta 
lettre de Ancien Empire tronvée & Saqqarah, 

Publication par H. Joxken dune stdle provenant des fouilles du Gieeh et conservée sans doute an 
Caire (1): Jie Stele dea Hofarstes rj, dans le AZ., Lxin, 53-70 et pl ii, Voir plus loin. 

G. Lernavax, Stile de fan Vide MéneptoA, dans Ana. Serv., xxvit, 19-30 aveo 2 pL, publie aprés trente- 
cing ans de disparition au fond d'un canal, le texte de la atéle dite d'Athribis et qui est une des sources 
historiques du régne de Méneptah. La stéle est entrée maintenunt au musdée do Caire. 

G. Lureavax, Sur Udge du grand pritre d'Amen Habenthonsow, dans Xf, 1, 138-43, publie et com- 
monte le texte do la statue no, 42155 du Caire précisant certains points de la biographie du grand prétre 
dont la statue de Monich a donné le curricu/um mite. | 

Signalons ici Jes études de H. Sorras, Sur trois fragments Gun dowble de la poerre de Hoaette provencnt 
f Eléphantine, Mémoires de {Académie dea Inscriptions, x11, 1, Pars, 1927, et Notes complémentaires sur le 
décret on Fhonneur de Ptolémée FV, dans la Revue de (Egypte ancienne, 1, 230-42, et le compte-rendu par 
H. O. Lawn, dans O.2.2., xxx, col, 248 des Bettrdge de Srrecxneena (1925), 

W. Srivce.seas, Bin swettes Exemplar des Dekretes des Haremheb aus Abydos, dans O.1,2., Xxx, 
ool 329 a identifié le fragment de Lacac, Seles, no, 34163. 

Ediabergh, Un papyrua de basse dpoque “Que mon nom fleurises,” dane W. EK. Dawsox, On feo 
Egyptien Memmics..., dans les Proceedings of the Society of Antiuuaries of Scotland, 1 (1926-7), 203-4, 

Leningrad. Je regrette de ne pouvoir dire avec préciaion ce que contient le Papyrus Prachow, publié 
sous le nom de B, Turaieff en 1927 par l'Académie de Leningrad. Photographies indistinctes d'une éeriture 
hiératique anormale thébaine. Sana doute une pitce du dossier de Ih nécropole thébaine A la fin du nouvel 
empire. 

San Francieco. H. F. Lora, Agyptian Tomb Steles and Ofering Stones of the Museum of Anthropology 
and Kthaolegy of the Cniversity of California, (Cniversity of California Publications. Egyptian Archaeo- 
logy, tv.) Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1927, public un catalogue trés sommaire, avee Indices des Stéles et Tables 
d'otfrandes provenant des fouilles de Reisner 4 Glech, Naga ed Der et Der el Ballas conservées an Muadée 
de Université 4 San Franciseo. Quarante-neuf planchea, dont deux en couleurs, apportent de nombrenx 
URN d'étude. A signalor pour leur beauté artistique les “pancartes" de Wp-n-wirt,.de Afr et de 
Ffurfar-nag, 


HitsTolne. 

Traites généraux., Je n'ai pos vu P. Dosce Giwrrea, Historia de Oriente publiée & Barcelone. 
D. Davinson, 1 connected History of Lorly Lgypt, Bobylonta and Central Asia, Leeds, 1927, est un 
livre formidable, plem de révelations pyramidales que lee simples méithodes de critique historique nu 
riussiront jamais & égaler, 

Doxaup A. MACKENZIE a écrit un charmant petit livre pour ln jeunesse sous le titre de Te Story of 
Ancient Loypt, Londres, 1927. Mais pourquoi a-t-i] permis A son éditeur de reproduire sur la couverture 
une ¢pouvantable caricature de l'art (gyptien et des hidroglyphes? 

Toxy Srvenin publie a Lidge une seconde édition de son Histoire ancionne de Orient, ang 
* Lectures” accompagnant chacun dea chapitrea, 

A signaler de nombreux compte-rendus de divers ouvrages: J. H. Baeasren, Histoire de [Egypte 
(1926) par #. C., dans Lo Herve belge, 1 nov, 1927, 1v, 287-8; Ewine Soyvs, Hommes ef closes ad Egypte, 
dans la Merwe catholique dea iddes at des forits, 7* oonde, 1927, 7-9; J. Norraxs, dane l' Ethnographic. N.S. 
15 avril—i5 déo., 1927, 191-2. _= 

The Cambridge Ancient History, 1, par Jkax Coantrs, dans Babyloniaca, rx, 1926 (1927), 227-31; 
t. thy par G. Raver, dans la Aeews des Etudes anciennes, 1927, 310-25; npg 
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Historische Zeitschrift, 136 (1927), 168 et D, C. MicGnecon, dans The English Historical Review, 42 (1927), 
414-6 Le premier volume des planches, préparé par C, T. Seuruan, a parn A Cambridge, 1927, On peut 
douter que lea lectours de l'histoire se déclarent satisfaits de lillustration qui leur est donnée, En tous 
eas pour I’ Reypte on ne Jes a guére favorisés. 

G. Fouckuss, G. Conrenav, etc, Les Premitres Civilisations, par U. Pu. Borsevats, dans Museum, 
ZExIV (1927), 009-5; par A. Janpé, dans la Rerwe de synthese historique, déo, 1927, 79; R. Lavrier, dans 
la Aevite historique, sept, 1927, 143-6; G, Sarers, dans la Rerwe belge de pAdlolagie et d'histoire, v1 (1027), 
357; U. Kagesrenr, dans Hisioviicha seitewhrift, OXEEVE (1927), 545; Beexren, dans la Aerie des questions 
Aistoriques, LV (1027), no. 2; A. Vincesr, dans la Merue dee quantions Austorigques, LY (1027), 423- Jouw A. 
Mareanp, dans le /.8, OR xr (1027), 154; EB Anco, dans la Aeeus des sciences philosophiques et théo- 
logiques, juillet 1927, 342-4; A. Muntrx, dans le Journal des Savants, 1927, 39-42, et enfin le fA.S., 
p27, oa, 1. 

E.G. Kiauger et C. F. LeaMasn-Havrt, (Geschichte der alten Orients, 3 édit, 1925, par FP. Scmacuzn- 
MEvR, dans 2.9.40 G., txxxi (1927), 284-7; A. Moner et G. Davy, From Trike to Ampire, Londres (1926), 
par S. A. B. Meacen, dans le 7.8.0.4, x1 (1927), 79-80. 

A. Monet, Le Nil et lo civilization dgyptienne, par B. van pe Wate, dans le Bull. bibliographique ei 
pedagogue du Musée belge, 1927, 101-5; P, L. Covonaun, dans le Mercure de France, 15 mars 1987, 687 ; 
A. Vincent, dans la Aeewe des questions Aistoriques, Lv (1027), 420; R. Macnimn, dans la Revue dethno- 
graphie et des traditions populaires, Vit (1920), 208-9; A. WIRDEMAN®, dans Archiv fiir Orientforsehung, 
t¥ (1927), 30; L. Sreveens, dans la Merwe belge de philologie et dAisoire, vi (1927), 845-7; P. Domayne, 
dans fa Gdograplie, 1927, 339; H. Gactiea, dana le Bulletin de la Socidtd royale de géographie df Egypte, 
xry (1927), 212-4; G. Raper, Rerwa des diudes anciennes, 1927, 74-6; BR. Wernt, dans la fevwe eritigue 
PAitoire et de littérature, xorv (1927), 200-7. La traduction anglaise a peru & Londres on 1927 sous le 
titre: The Vile and Eayptien Civilization. 

B, Poinrwen, Geschichte Aegyptens mm Charakterbildern (1026), par R. Awrues, duns 0.L2., xxx (1927), 
col. 160; A. Scmaurr, dana D./.4., xiviit (1927), 470-1; W. Srmastnens, Aiatorische Zeitache., OXEEVI 
(1927), 608, 

A. Hostovrzerr, History of the Ancient World (1926), par Noantsn, dans Historial Tidsakrift, série, 
¥ (1027), 486. 

F, Scnunart, Von der Fliigeleonne cum Aalbmond (1926), par M. Biasckexnors, dans Petermann’s 
Mitteilungen, txt (1927), 114; Fa. Geren, dans lea Mitt, a, od. Aist. Jit, nouv, série, xv (1927), 213 et a. ; 
A. SOnAnFY, dans 0.0.2, xx (1027), col. 560-1, 

G. Sena, Le prime e fe pid antivhe civdlid (1926), par G, FuRLast, dana Aegyptus, vit (1927), 178-88, 

A. Weteat, A History of the Pharaohs, 1 (1925), par C, J. Khakumn, jun,, dans Classical Weebly, xx 
(1927), 176; par W, v, Bissina, dana BP. W., xuvit (1927), col. 21-2, Le deuxidme volume: The Twelfth 
to the Fighteenth Dynasties, a paru i Londres en 1927. On en trouvera un compte-rendy par 8, A. B. 
Mencrn, dans J.8.0./., x1 (1927), 239-40 

Nouvel Empire. F. Rinapen a publié un important volume sous le titre de; Geechichte Vorderasiens 
wad Aegyplens vom 10-11. Jahrhundert v. Chr. (Bibliothek der Klassiachen AltertumawissenacAaft, 3), 
Heidelberg, 1927. L'ouvrage est divisd an deux parties: l'exposé historique d'abord, compronant 208 pages 
dont Vhistoire d’Hgypte de la p. 13 4 lo p. 133, Ensuite des recherches de détail qui oocupent prés de 
trois cents pages off les égyptologues trouveront beaucoup 4 ¢glaner et & discuter, 

Jous A. Wiss, The texts of the battle of Kadesh, dana l'Ao/SL., xii (1927), 266-87, publie wn 
résumé de aa dissertation sur la bataille de Kadesh, en promettant pour bient6t une édition plus complite 
avec notes eritiques et explicatives. 

Un poome conservé par un ostracon de Turin permot 4 W. Srmanienne, Die ersten Heqierungajahoe 
Homes (V, dans .4.2., xxx (1927), col. 73-6, de démontrer que les quatre premibres années du regne ile 
Ramets ['V ont été une période de guerre civile, Le pobme célibre le retour A ordre et |'amnistie accords 
par le roi, 

Divers compte-rendus: de A. M. Buackman, Dos Awnderttorige Theben (1926), par E. Konweuans, 
dans Vergangenheit wad Gegenwart, xvi (1027),,166; de Jean Capaut et M. Wanproton, Thhes, Lor 
Gloire Pun grand pase’ (1925), par KR. Esxina, dans Litercriaches Zentralblatt, uxxvin ( 1927), 137 et: 
par N. Reice, dans J.4.0.8., xuvir (1927), 270-1; de G. Srarmsponrr, Die Bliiteseit dea Pharaonenretchen 
(1026), par F, W, vow Biasixe, dans #.P.W., xovir (1927), col. 51-4; H. P. Boog, dans Archie fur 
Orientforschung, 1V (1927), 110-11; W. Caenmax, dans W244, xxxiv (1927), 146 et a; por H.R. Hane, 
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dans le Journal, XI, 1927, 130-1 - § Sidvpansnonvac; dene: Biwirindes Blatt f. od. Gyon, Schule, LX00 
(1927), 174; A. Monet, dans la fRe.-criticrus dhiet. et de litt, sor (1927), 401; W. Srieceneena, dans 
O62, xxx (1027), col, 180-1; et dana Wiener Blatt fiir d. Freunds der Amtibe, v (1927), 126. 

Période PAinarna. G, vax DER Leetw, Acknaton. Een religieuse on aesthetiache Revolutie in de 
veertiende Keuw voor Christus, Amsterdam, 1927, résume aussi exactement que succinctement toute la 
crise du régne d'Aménophia IV. 

A, H. Sarce, The Hittite Correspondence with Tut-anth-Amen's widow, dans A.£., 1927, 33-5 et 1 fig, 
donne une nouvelle traduction de |a correspondunce échangée entre la reine Pigypte, S-ankh-Amer 
(Onkhes en Amen) et le roi des hittites Subbiluliumas. (Petrie dana une courte note derit: “ Onkhes en 
amen, afterwards named Onkhes-en-aten...." C'est évidenment le contraire qu'll a youla dire.) 

P. Hterourre Bovssac, Some Aiatorio paintings of the reign of Tut-anbh-Amen, dans Art and Archaco- 
logy, XXIV (1927), 151-8 avec 0 fig., aurait bien fait de dire que la tombe de Huy dont il reproduit quelques 
croquis a été publide par "Egypt Exploration Society, The TAckon Tombs Serizs, rv, 1926, 04 Ton trouvers 
des planches donnant une idée exacte du style de ces pointures, 

©. Kouromt-Peressen, dans (.2.2., xxx (1927), col. 861-2, analyse l'intéressant livre de Jawa Batere, 
The Amarna Age (1920). 

Bawse.Epoque. H.R. Hawn publie dans The Cambridge Ancient History, v1 (1987), 187-66 ot 576-7, 
ane yue densemble de histoire d'Egypte dans les derniers sidcles précédant la conquéte d' Alexandre. 

THUREAU-Dawats, dana une communication 4 Acad. des Inacr., Compte-rendus 1027, 198, signale la 
découverte 4 Tell-ahmar (Til-Barsip) sur la rive gauche de !Euphrato, des fragments d'une stble d'Esur- 
hoddon érigée vers 670 av. J.-C. On ¥ voit deux captifs, dont l'un est lo fils de Tuharga. 

Les égyptologues seront reconnaisants 4h Epwrs Brvas de leur avoir donné une nouvelle histoire 
VReypte sous la dynastie ptolémaique: A Adstory of Agype wader the Ptolemaic dynasty. Londres, 1927. 

Chronologie. Je n'ai pas vu H. Boock Hawwan, Problema in ancient Egyptian CAronology, dans le 
Journ. of the Department of Letters of Cafeutta, x1¥ (1927), no, 4, 31 pp. 

G. Conrmsan, Chronigue dela quinzaine, Archdologie, dans le Mercure da France, 15 avril 1927, 478-55, 
plaide en faveur de la chronologie brive. Je n'ai pas vu non plus L. Detaronre, Projets dartioles cu 
vocufulaire Aistorigue. Chronofogie, dans la fev, de mynthése Aistorique, décembre 1927, 28-31. 

L. Borcaanot, Bemerbungen cur deyptischen Chronologie, dans 2D 46., NS, vi (1927), pp: xli—axhi, 
Tésume une confirence aur l'importance des dates de pleine lune pour la chronologie, 

K. Sevan, Die Jahresrecknung unter Ramaes J] wad der Namenaivechsel dieses Kiniga, dans le A.zZ., 
tan (1027), 110-14, montre que Ramsta I] comptait ses années d’aprés la date du couronnement; il 
dégage on mime temps l'argument chronologique dérivant dea changements du nom du roi, sens ou avec 
Tajonction setep-en-Re. 

Liétude de W. Stravve, Die Ara awe Mevoppear und die VEY. Dynastic Manethos, dany le AZ, wx 
(1927), 45-50, cherche par une série d'hahiles conjectures 4 identifier Meradhaye, corrigé en Meridbins, avec 
Seti Il Merneptah. Le résultat confirmerait une fois de plus exactitude des listes de Manéthon et fixerait 
une nouvelle date Sothinque, 

RK. Went, Bases, méthodes ef résultats de fa chronologie dpyptienne (1926), est objet de compte-rendus 
de E. Cavatowac, dana la Rerwe des études aaciennes, 1927, 325-6; de G. Comrenav, dans Syria, vitt 
(1027), 293-4; do M. A. Monmay, dans A.£., 1927, 104-5 (critique vigoureuse), 

Ce. Leonanor, Lepone sur fa porole de Dien, mm, 1° partie, Chronologie des pownles anciens, Bruxellos, 
1927, est un exemple troublant de mystique moderne, 

A. Cavnertst public dans Aegyptus, vitt (1027), 381, un compte-rendu de W. Kuprracuex, Grunadriss 
der antiten Zeitrechnuag, Munich, 1627. 

Civilization, Je groupe sous cette rubrique quelques travaux donnant dea vues d'ensemble on des 
apergus particuliars aur la civilisation égyptionne et difficiles i classer sous d'autres titres, 

Es. Barccta, La schiavith neff antioo Eygitto ¢ ¢ suo rapporti con fo sviluppo della eiviltd egiziana, dana 
le #.SULGE., xv (1927), Tl-5, montre parfaitement que Vesclavage égyptien présente un caractére trés 
particulier, nullement comparable 4 lesclayage dans l'antiquité classique, 

Je n'ai pas vo E. Cavatonac, La Vie dun dgyption if y «5000 ana, dana le Larowse mienauel, janvier 
1927, 331-2 avec 2 fig.; ni J, B, Crovzer-Bux-Anes, Le Méniniame dans anc, Egypte, dans In Revue 
Unarersitaire, Paria, 1927, 150-60, 

Javous ne pas avoir eu le coumge de suivre les hautes considérations philosophiques du Dr. Virron 
ExGaLnannr, (eackiclte der geistigen Kultur, uu. Die yeistige Kultur Aegyptens, Batylontens wut Judas, 
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Leipzig, 1927 (Egypte, pp. 9-81). Des notes telles que: “ pour les mathématiques égyptiennes, voir toutes 
les grandes histoires des mathdmatiques; pour l'astronomie égyptienne, voir toutes les grandes histoiren 
de Tastronomis et des sciences naturelles" sont un peu déconcertantes, 

Les égyptologues parcourront avee surprise et étonnement le gros livre de Dowaup A. MAQKENZIE, 
Ancient Civilizations, from the Earliest Times to the Birth of Christ, Londres, 1927. Combion de livres 
doivent-ils dditer avant que le public abandonne certaines notions qui lui aont libéralement distribudes 
dana cet ouvrage comme des certitudes scientifiques? Je recommande finalement comme typiques, les 
pp. 35.440. Ce sont les iddes défendues par Extior Sacra, Lzypt, the pioneer of civilisation, résumées 
dans le JM 2.0.8. xm (1927), 9-10, On s peine A croire que l'humanité ignorerait le métier de char- 
pentier si les eaten Wavaient en la pensée de faire des cercueila pour leurs morts, 

Cn lit avec plaisir les livres de Hanowp Peans et Heenenr J, Foevne, Peasants and Potters; Priests 
and Kings (The Corridors of Time, t, tet 1¥), Oxford, 1927, pleina de faite, de remarques et de suggestions, 
mais supposant résolus la plupart des problimes que font surgir les découvertes archéologiques nécontes. 
Litustration est intéressante. A signaler dana Priests and Hinge, le fig. 10, p. 31, photographie du fameux 
papyrus de Kahun décrivant le lever heéliacal de Sirius sous Senusret ITT, 

M. A. Monnay, Votes on some genentogies of the Middle Kingdom, dana A.E., 1927, 45-51, discute le 
probiimne des mariages consanguins, prouvés par les géndalogies. 

La coutume de porter la burbe est dtudiée savamment par Huao Mérerivpt, Studien ther Geschichte 
und Verbreitung der Borttracht, dann Anthropos, xxv (1927), 828-64 (Aygypte, pp, 842-04). 

Liouvrage de W. Srizantsena, Die Glowhetirdigheit eon Herodota Bericht wher Aegypten,.. % part 
maintenant en dition anglaise: The credibility of Herodotus account of Egypt in the light of the Byption 
Monuments, with a few additional notea by the translator Avwann M. Buackmay, Oxford, 1927, Compte- 
renilus por Fuonprrs Pernis, dans Antiquity, 1 (1027), 344, eb par W. BR. Dawson, dans l'Asartic Review, 
xxry (1927), 311-12. Liddition allemande est anulysée et apprécide par H. Sorras, dans la Hev. critique 
avast, et ae fit, xerv (1927), 245-6; PLA. A. Borsmn, dans Museum, xxxiv (1926-87), 244; H. Kees, 
dans Hist. Zeitechr, OXXXV1 (1927), col. 182; 8, A. B. Meacen, dana le JS... x1 (1027), 98; M. Preren, 
dans O.2.2., xxx (1927), col. 166-7; E. Uxcen, dans Forschungen und Fortachritte, m1 (1027), 258, 

LE Sts a public sous le titre de Vie de Péosiris, grand pritre de Thot ad Hermopolia la Gronede, 
Bruxelles, 1927, un résumeé fort vivant dea résultats principanx de lu découverte de Lefebvre i Hermopolis, 
Un chapitre a été reproduit dans lea Etudes, Paria, oxe (1927), 342-56: La vis quoticieane dana P Egypte 
pPhoraomique, Dane Cintiwté. Plosieurs compte-rendus ont été publiés: H. Bowser, dans O12, xxx 
(1927), col. 935; 8. Rerwace, dana la Rev. arch, xxvi (1987), 305; C. A. L,, dana la Semaine Koyptienne, 
1927, 173 J. vax OovecHEm, dana Aumenitas, 1927, 176-7; Bo van pe Wate, dana la Aer. catholiyue 
des idées et cea faita, 1927, 9-12, et dans la Rev. bibliographique, Bruxelles, 1927, 411-12. Voir auasi Jaan 
Carant, Le Tombcau de Pétoriria, dans le Chron, Ey., 0 (1927), 111-16 avec 6 fig. 

[M. Waonnnovck), Thehe, De room ran een groot rerleden aan de dinderen witgelegad, apg EGie est. 
Védition en languo flamande de album scolaire publid par la Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth. 

Citons enfin quelques compte-rendus d’ouvrages plus anciens: EL A. Watouis Evpas, Egypt (1938), par 
W. Scucmart dans 0.1.2, xxx (1927), 240-1; G. Jéquien, Histoire de la civilisation égyptienne (1925), 
par P. P. Sonenmara, dans Anthropos, xxt (1927), 336; A. Moner, Hots et cieur d'Egypte (1925), par 
Jos. KR. Locke’, dans &. P. W., 1927, 753; W. Orro, Xultwrgeshichte dea Altertuma (1925), par H. I. Bunt, 
dans le fowrna!, x00 (1937), 125; par A. Cainer, dans Aegyptus, vir (1927), 204-5; pur H. M. RK. 
Leoroin, date Wicieutel, XXxrv (1926-7), |S8-9; par W. Wuspenes, dans Moyer. Bl, fd. Gymn, Sehulw., 
Lx (1927), 248; W. J. Penny, TAe Children of the Sun (1923), par RK. Tavenxwanp, duns 0. bb XE 
(1927), cal, 330-3; W. Rancturre, Fishing from the earliest timer (1026), par M. A. M(vmeay), dana 4.£., 
1927, 24-7; H. SCHNEIDER, Koltur wad Denten der alien Acgypter (1924), pur E. Romvemann, dans Ver- 
gongeniedt weed fregenwart, xVU (1827), 165, 


GROGRAPHIE. 
La carte dea mines d'or de Nubie, du Musée de Turin, est reproduite dans .£.4., 28 mai 1027, mo. 4597, 
p. 950 et 1 fig. 
Hawnt Gatrume continue avec une admirble régularité la publication de son Dictionnaire des noma 


géographignes contenus dane les tertes Ai¢roglyphigques, Le tome Ty de (A e— comprend 226 pp. Voir un 
compte-rendu de H. Sorras, dans le Bull, de la Soe. de lingwiatigue, 1927, 180-1), 
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Furrz Howwen, Ethnologie wnd Geographis des Alten Orients, Munich, 1904-96, est Yobjet de compte- 
rendus de V. Cartetias, dans W2.A4.M, xxxrv (1927), 136-41, et de H. Gacraten, dana le 3.5,2.6.2, 
atv (1097), 214-15, qui dorit: “Ce magnifique et méritoire ouvrage vient fort heareusement combler une 
lacune et nous donne pour la premibre foia un traité méthodique et complet de géographie historique de 
Fancien Orient.” Voir aussi 5. A. B. Muncen, dans leJ.5.0. 8, x0 (1927), 24-6. 

J, Lozace, Aviation et géographie, 11. Z’ Observation adrienne de f Egypte, dans le B.S.RG.E., xv (1927), 
14 avec 9 pl, montre les grands services que laviation peut rendre A la connaissance de la vallée du 
Nil. Je signale porticulitrement la pl. vi, avec le site de la pyramide d'Abou-Roache. 

Le J MEGS, x00 (1927), 16-17, donne le résumé d'une conférence du Dm AvTLWanp M. BRiackwan 
aur The City of Herakleopolis Magna, its Art, Literature, and Political History, 

W. Srmonienaa, La Vitle do Pr-njr, dana te Delta, dane la HLELA., 1, 3-4 (1927), 216-17, reassemble 
sept textes relatifs i cette ville of l'on “adorait Amon-Ka, Seth et Astarté, c'est-i-dire dea divinités du 
Nouvel Empire” 

Un excellent article de G, A. Watewnicut, £t-MibeA and Aah-Shurdfa and ther connection with 
Herakieopolis and Cusae, dana les Ann, Serv, xxvii (1927), 76-104 avec 1 pL, éclaire Vhistoire et lo 
géographie de la Moyenne-Egypte. 

A mgnaler plusieurs articles sur le Fayoum: G, Huo, Le “Moeris,” étude de géograplse physique 
fustorique (avec note compldmentaire), dana le #B.S.A.GE, xv (1927), 1-44, 45-50, avee | pl. et 1 carte: 
It, Oe plan en relief du Poyowm, ibid,, 160-72, aveo 2 pl.; W. M. Foopens Pera, The Fayum fakes, 
dans Nature, 12 février 1927, 225. 

Listhme de Suez est étudié par Ci. Bourpon, Les “routes anciennes ef les pistes” dans Tisthme de Sues, 
dans le Bull, de Institut d Kgypte, 1x (1927), 99-104, et H. Gurae, Die Loadenge von Suis im Altertum, 
dana la #eitechr. des deutechen Paldatina- Vereina, L (1827), 67-92 avec 1 carte. 

La région désertique de l'ouest est décrite par plusieurs auteurs; Benrenor, J'Afrigue ecAarienne et 
soudenaise, ce quien ont connu fea Ancrens, Paris, 1927; A. AtaDan, L'Oasis de Siouah ef sea sources, dans 
le Bull. de Pinatitut of Egypte, 1x (1927), 105-14; G. Hoe, L'Oasie de Khorgah of le désert tibyque d'apres 
un article récent, dans le J.S LG, xv (1927), 51-7; J. Joneavn, Siow, fa grande oases d’' Ammon du 
desert tibyque, dans ln Hepue générale des Setences, 15 mars 1927; E. Srromen, Ergebnis matner For- 
schungareisen in die Wiisten Aegyptena, dans Forachungen und Fortachritte, 11 (1927), 369-70. 

A citer enfin une curiense étude de Pravivsnt, Voms de willes indiennes dana fa géographie de Ptolémeée, 
dans le Bull. de fa Soe. de lingwistique, xxvii (1927), 218-29, of auteur souligne les rapports avec des 
localités égyptiennes, 

Voyages on Egypte, (a) Anciens; Plusieura auteurs ont avec succés reconstitud les impressions des 
touristes antiques: H. Ipkis Bet, (reel sightseers in the Foyum in the third century 8.0, dans Symibolae 
Ostoenses, fase. ¥, 1927, 5 pp; G. Skune, Lee Impromptus fouristigues aur tombeour des rois, dana la Aer. 
des etudies cneiennes, XXIX (1927), 341-76 (Compte-rendu pur 8. Remacu, dans la Rev, AveA., xxve (1927), 
405); 1D, Towristes anciens aux tombecur des roia, dans le Journ, des Savents, 1927, 18-78, 262-71, 307-8 
(tirage & part, Paria, 1927). 

(6) Modernes, Je me borne ) euregistrer 4 la suite la littérature nombrense sur ce sujet; E. Anwion, 

Wee ich in Aegypten sok, Broslau, 1927; P. Buovams, Sur da route des Indes en Méditerrund: orientale et 
en Egypte, Paris; Paun Cuorr, Au Pays dew Pharaona, dans Journ. des Voyages, 15 décembre 1927; 
Er, Comer, Le Voyage en Orient de Hana Jacob Ammann (1612-18), dans le B.S.G.E., xrv, fase. 3-4 
(1927), 178-80; ip,, Lettres de Mure, consul de France a Alerandrie, d Mgr le comte de Choiseul-Gouffer, 
tmbasidear de France dla Sublime Porte, ibid, 191-207; A. og Bonsvne, Vos promitres relations avec 
Egypte, dans le Chron, £g., tt, 167-74; G.ou Nuavat, Le Voyage en Orient, Paris, 1927; Juaan w'Ivray, 
fin woyageant sur tes bords du Nil, dans Sciences et Voyages, 14 avril 1927, 8-10 avec 6 ill.; Axpor 
Ketewks, Yut-cnti-Amen Fildjdn, Budapest, 1927; J. Murmn-Gaanre, Aegyptische Reise. 1. Asnian, 
dans Dive News Rundechau, xxxvunl (1927), 277-98, chapitre détachd de son intéressant volume : J yramide 
wad Tempel. Notion withrend einer Reise nach Aegypten, Palistina, Griechenland und Stambul, Berlin, 
1927; E. Meven, Orientreies, dans Forschungen und Fortschritte, 1, 29-30; Hans Mucn, Dua Huige 
Aegypten, Dresien, 1927; H. Ta. Onnink, Op Bybelache Bodem. Egypte—Palestina—Syrie, Amsterdam, 
We87; Vierou Ormans, Dus Wunderlend am Nil. Eine Reise nach Aegypten und Palistina, Berlin, 1827 ; 
Renan, Lettres au docteur Gaillardot, dans la Ree. des Deux Mondes, 15 juilleh 1987, 360-90; Hanna 
Rrow, Solativans Land, Skildringar i ord ock Bild fren wet Gamla och Nya Eqypten, Stockholm, 1927 ; 
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Paun Tresson, Le Journal de voyage du Comte Lowis de Saint Ferrio! et la découverte de la atile de 
Kouban, dans le Bulletin de U Inet. fr. d'arch. or. xxvii (1927), 39-37 (le tirage & part porte 1926); ip, Le 
voyage ie Comle de Seint Perriol @ travers le désert arabique et ta péninsule du Sinai dapris son Journal 
inédit, dans la. Rev, biblique, | janvier 1927, 62-76; M. VauLoTrox-Waaney, Sur une siv-roues, 

Syri¢, ete, Paria, 1027. 

Quelques compte-rendus: de L. Dieu, Sphine-Eriebouisas, Studien und Gedunken aus meinem Awf- 
enthalt 1m Lande der Wunder (1926), par BR. Awrurs, dans 0.0.2, xxx (1927), col. 473-4; J, Gutman, 
Bilder aus Aegypten (1925), par H. Wor, ibid., col 565-6; Atrnen Kavurmaxy, Ewiges Stromland. 
Land und Mensch in Aegypten, par A. Scuaney, ibid, col, 472 eb 473, par H. O. Laxex, dans D.L.Z, 
xviii (1927), 773; par J. Nirrors, dans | £thnograpdis, 1927, 185-0, 

Atentide. L/Atlantide ot ses rapports avec Egypte reviennent & la mode, grice A Pacn BoORCHARDT, 
Neue Bettrage zur alten Geographie Nordafrikas und zur Atlantisfrage, dans | Zeitecheift der Gesellschaft 
fie Erdiwnde, 1927, 197-216. P. Coursstx et M. Du Bos y consacrent des articles dans le Mercure de 
Frence, 15 fivrier, 15 mars, 1 mai, 15 juin 1027. Voir aussi Hetwcrn Ta, Bossent, Zur Atlanitiafrage, 
dans 0.2, xxx (1927), col. 649-55, 

Relations Etrangéres, Le trta important mémoire de K. Serue, Die d chtuag feindlicher Pitraten, Volker 
und Lhnge auf altigyptiachen Tongeftssecherben des mittleren Reiches (1926), a bbe objet de nombreux 
compte-rendus densemble: T. G. ALtex, A new Example of Egyptian Magic, dans AwJ.S.L., xutv (1927) 
68-9; F. La. Garrrrra, dans le Journal, xt (1927), 274-5; T. E. Port, dans 0.2.2, xxx (1027), col. 674-6; 
A. ScHarrr, degypten in seinen (ltesten Besichungen cum Westen und Osten, dans Forwhungen und Fort- 
schritts, tit, 65-6; Bo vax De Wate, Les Listes exéeratoires du Moyen Empire dqyptien, dana les Annales 
def Acad. royale d'archdologie de Aalgique, Lxxtv (1927), 1-14. Des études de détail sur les mimes textes 
seront citées ci-dessous. 

Ase Atnnnout Aur, Die asiatischen Gefahrsonen in den Acohtuigaterten der JI. Dynastic, dans la 
A.Z., LX (1927), 39-45, étudie los conaéqnencea historiques dea textes exécratoires pour la connaiaaance 
de T'Asie ct lo point réel ot commengait Je pays ennemi. Voir A. Lona, Documents dgyptions mirfa Pa- 
featine wee enmrona de fan 2000 avant J.-(, dans la Mev. d'Histoire at de plilosopAve reflignewar, 1927, 
451-3, Voir aussi BR. Doszarp, dans lea Compte-rendus de Acad. dee Imacr,, 1027, 92. Liouvrage du 
mime auteur, Topographis historigue de la Syrie antique et meédi¢vale, Paris, 1927, est particulisroment 
Important pour lea campagnes éeyptiennes. 

C, A. Laztantpics a publié dans la Semaine dgyptienne une série d'études; Apercu sur fea relations 
politiques de f Egypte avec les dtate de 0 Asie centrale d Mdpoque de Tel-el-Amarna, no, 27-8, aopt. 1987, 11-14 
et 1 fig.; 2’ Egypte ancienne. Aifete de ta politique dgyptienne de Cépogue de Tel-cl-Amarna eur les relations 
dconomigues ae P Ragyyste ame ley Keats da P Asie centrale, no, 20-30, 1 octobre 1927, 19-20; Eaypte 
ancinne. ¢ action de Tompire phoraoneque fd’ Asie db Cepoque de Tet-ol-Amarna, no. 35-8, 25 novembre 
1927, 17-20 et fige. 

E' Histoire du peuple @farael dée lex origines jusguid Fan 70 apréa J.-C, par P, Mowrer (1926), eat 
annonces par A. Vincent, dans la Aer. des questions Aistoriques, Lam (1927), 423. 

Le problime du nom des Phiniciens a plusieurs fois occupé lea dgyptologues (fn4w), Voir dans Syria, 
virt (1927), 182-5, le résumé par R, D[vasaup] de V. Bénann, Le nom des Phiniciens (1096), 

G. Conrenac, La Civilisation plénicienne est l'objet d'un compte-rendu par F. W. vow Brestxc, dans 
DL, RLV (1027), col. 1815-20, 

Dans A. Bannots, Foudles a Veirad, dans la Rev. bibligue, 1927, 257-65, eat Bignilde la découverte de 
scarahees, Le Sulfetia de L, H. Vincent, wid., 447-78, relave & plusieurs endroits les rapports avec 
VEgypte. Voir aussi du mime ZL’ Anne archéologique en Palestine, ibid., 419-25, lea fouclles allemandes 
Salata-Siciem, Da méme encore, dans Syria, vir, 187-8, fouilles de Beiaan, Moepidda, ote, 

Les fouilles do Fiixpers Peru en Palestine sont décrite dans Egypt over the Border, dans A, 1927, 
1-8 et 4 fig., ot dans Palestine Treasures, JL.¥., 2 juillet 1927, no. 4602, 10-11 et fig, 

G, Roeper, Kine dgyptische Steinfigur ave Kletnasien, dans 0.6.2., xxx (1927), col. h4h-Saveo 1 planche, 
attire Fattention sur une figurine on pierre, du moyen empire, découverte 4 Yakhscht Han, & Peat d'Angors, 
et conserver au musie de cette ville. La statuette trbs typiqne est au nom d'un Keri, fils de la dame Ity. 
C'est un cas intéreseant & rapprocher de celui la “dame d’ Adana” au Metropolitan Museurn, (Remarquer 
Ja forme du crine de Keri.) Voir sur la méme statuette: T. G. ALLmy, A middle Kingdom Egyptian 
Contact with Axia Minor, dans A./.SL., xuit, 1927, 204-6, et p. 205 pour la découverte & Kiirigin Kaleh, 
prés de Yakhech! Han. 
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feison, AE, 1927, 106-8 donne un résumé précis de Varticle de Ataw Rows, The New Discoveries at 
Reth-San, publié dans Q.S.PAF., April 1987. (Temples dgyptiens des XVITI*"—XX° dyn.) Voir aussi 
A. Rows, Cunuan links with Egypt, Crete and Cyprus: New Beiaan relics, dans [LN ., nov. 12, 1927, 856-7, 
ot Cult olyects acme 2900 yeurs ofl, discovered during tha excavations at Beisan, ibid, nov. 26, L927, 955. 
Les mimes découvertes sont l'objet d'articles par le P. Daonme, Lee Fowles de Beisan, dans la Nev. biblique, 
1927, 98-101 ot dans Archie fiir Orientforschung, rv (1927), 115. (Spécialement la nécropole d'aprés Muecum 
Journal (Philadelphia), xvitt (1927), 9-45, 25 fig. et 1 pL.) 

Byblos, P. Mowrer, Un Egyptien, roi de Byblos, sous la YE dynastic. Etude sur deux searabées de 
la oollection (lereq, dans Syria, vo (1927), 85-02 et fig. attire attention sur dea scarabées d'améthyste 
provenant sins doute de la tombe royale no. [V de Byblos. Mais pourquoi ae refuser dadmettre qu'un 
prince de Byblos ait pris un nom égyptien? Voir P. Morret, Dewr searahies de la collection Clercy acquis 
a Gebel par Mf, Péretie, dans les Comptes rendua de {Acad,, 1927, 33-3. 

AL Dosann, La Cingwiéme compeqnue de fowiiles de Byblos (mara—juin 1926), dana Syria, vin (1927), 
92-104 avec pl. sxiiim—exvii, déerit les nouveaux développements dans l'exploration du temple et de la 
nécropole de Byblos, A signaler une inscription de Khéops et une statuette dgyptienne du moyen empire 
(pourguel auteur dit-il que c'est une stitmetta de femme!) Voir Compte-rendus de P Acad, 1027, 34-8. 
M. Pruner, Le Temple de Byblos, dans Syria, vim (1927), 105-12, pl. xxviii—arx; RK. Dossavn, Vote 
additionnells, ibid., 113-25 et fig., complétent le rapport de M. Dunand. Voir ausai 8. Eanocnn, Ayitos 
@aprés fer foulles récenter, daus le Lorousse monsvel, mara 1927, 380-1 avec 4 fig. Une étude critique sur 
la date des objets découverts dans les diverses campagnes est faite par Fa. W. vow Brastwa, Die Funda in 
tim Tempeln won Byblos une thre ctliche Resting, dana Archie fir Orientforschung, tv (1927), 57-06, 

Mistriff. Au coura de ses fouillea de Fancienne Qatna, M. pv Mean pu Buissox a découvert un 
ephing au nom de la prineesse Ita, fille d'Amenembet Il; une statue agyptienne en albiitre, un scarabee 
hykeos, Voir dans Syria, vit (1927), 1., Les Auines od’ EY-MWishrifé au nord-cat de Home, 13-33, L'Ancienne 
Qatna ov les roines El Mishrifé aw V.-8. de Homa, 277-301; BR. Dussacp, Les fowiliee de Misirifé, 189-91. 
Dans les Comptes-rendua de PAcad., 1927: A. Monet, Juscription Aidroglyphiqua gravés aur wi aphinr 
rowed & Mishrife, 116-7; voir aussi 111 et 136; po Messin po Boisson, Compte-readu sommuaira des 
fouilles de Mishkrifé (Qaina), 246-54, Entin dans Arce fir Orientforschung, rv (1027), 114 et 245. 

Pitru, Sur lidentification de ce site par G, D, Hogarth, vorr M. Preren, dans 0.L.2., xxx (1927), 
col, 16-17, 

Sit, Les famenses inscriptions alphabétiques do Sinat ont été mpportécs au Musée do Caire par les 
sxins de KR. Lake, R, P. Buaks et A. W. Jommson, The Serabit Inseriptions, dana les Ann. Serv, xxvii 
(1927), 238-40. Voir wuasi A.J.A., XXXU (1927), 363-4; Archiv fir Orientforachung, Iv (1927), 117. 

Quelques travaux sur les problémes soulevéa par ces inscriptiona: B. L. Uniwax, The Origin and 
Development of the Alphabet, dans: AjJ.A,, xxx1 (1927), 311-28; M. Coun, Les articles de @. Furland, 
A. Sethe, H. Grimmea et J. Zoller aur la question de Cécriture sinaitique, dans le Bull. de la Soc, de 
finguistign, 1927, 14-7; N. Perens, Dav Sineischriftproblem, dana la Theologischa Zeitachr,, xxv (1927), 
Ii et a; G. Rronmans, Lo Mention du Sinai daus les inseriptions protosinaitiquss, dana le Muséon, x1 
(1027), 201-4 ct 1 pL W. Spreceneenc, dans le D202. xuvie (1927), col, 1441-2, écrit un senha reciili 
de K. Sern, Der Urepreag dea Alphabets; A. vox Hoowacxun, dans lo Muson, xt (1987), 1924, un 
par tary de H. Ganime, Die Loeung dea Sinaischriftproblems (1926). 

H.R. Haut, Aeftiv, dans Assays in Aegean Archacology presented to Sir Arthur Eeans, 31-41 
AVE vets lit ef iv, montre une fois de plus qu'en dépit des controverses, Keftiu signifie 
(promariiy) la Crete, et que les representations des gena de Keftin nous montrent, los Minneus de Crate 
i Vapogés de la aplendeur de leur civilisation. Dans le mime recueil, pp. 91-0 et pl. xy—xvi, T. E. Peer 
(tudie The Lqyptian Writing-Board BM, 5647, bearing Aeftiiu Names, ot montre combien cette liste de 
noms eoi-disint Kefti donne peu de bases sdrieuses pour l'étude de Ia langue crétoise, 

H.R. Hata, A Predynastic Egyptian Dowble-Axce, reproduit pl. v du méme recueil une double hache 
on silex provenant de Haute Egypte, et rappelle existence du eulte de In double-hache dana l'Eeypte 
primitive. 

Liétude de A. Evama, The early Nilotie, Idbyan ane Eyrnisan relations with Minoan Crete (1925), ext 
analyade par G. Fomeant, dans Aegyptus, vin (1927), 188-0. 

P. Ciocué, Histoire greogue. Fowtlles @ Cnoseoa, dans la Hev, Aistorigue, 1927, 87, signale lea vases 
prédynastiques égyptiens trouvds en Crite, Voir aussi pour les rapports avec "Egypte, M, J. Manmsaros, 
Lo civilisation ancienne erdtoise, 1927 (en proc), 
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Signalons les fantaisies mdditerrandennes de J, Rewoen Hannta, Traces of ancient Egypt in the Modi- 
terradecn et More about Egypt and its colonies, dana les Woodbroate Essays, nos. | et 6, Cambridge, 1927. 

Grice at colonies, dans la Rev, Aistorique, jany—févr. 1927. P. CLocué signale des ivoires égyptions 4 
Talysos, des terres-cuites A Eyine et un tombeau ogy ptisant 4 Stymphale, 

F. Comowt décrit les: Vourslles décowvertes & Cyréne. Le Temple d' Isis, dans le Journ. dea Sovente, 1927, 
15-22. 

PHILOLOGIE 

Le grand développement des études de philologie égyptienne depuis plus d'une génération trouve sa 
codification, en quelque sorte, dans I'Eqgyptian Grammar, Oxford, 1927, publiée par Auaw H. Ganpren. 

Plusieurs comptes-rendus en ont été donnés immédiatement par A. C[aumenrs], dans Aegyptua, vii 
(1927), 376; F. Lt. Garevira, dans Journal, xm, 279-81; Kvewtrs, dans Aull, de la Soe. de lingwistique 
de Paris, xxvint (1927); M. A. M[vnnay], dans A.£., 1927, 100-1; G. Onv, dana Syria, vim (1927), 255-6, 

On doit regretter qu’au méme moment paraissent deux grammaires destindes aux commenganta et qui 
n'ont pu se servir de fouvre de Gardiner. Elles sont dimoddes le jour mime de leur publication: Samuzn 
A.B. Mencen, dn Egyptian Grommar with Chrestomathy and Glossary, Londrea, 1927, (Critique sévbre 
par RK. O, Factexen, dans A.£., 1927, 60-1; avec niponse de J. A. Marwan, thad., 04-5; courte annonce 
par S. Remacn, dana la Mev. Arch. xxvi (1927), 306), et J. Fania, Gremmeire de Pancien égyption (hiéro- 
glyphes). dition frangaise par René Neuville, Paris, 1927. Compte-rendus par RK. O. Facieyea, dans 
A. £., 1927, 60-1 et Virscext), dans la Hee. biidique, 1927, 626. 

Le travail de Kunr Serar, Mie Votalisation des aegyptischen (1925), eat annonce par W. SPieceLaens, 
dans 0.£.2., Xxx (1927), col 241-9, Deux recherches de détail de vocalisation: K. Serue, Die angebliche 
Becichnung des Vokals # im Demotischen, dans la 4.2, xm, 8-13 et H, Guoowe, Ain verlorengeglauhter 
Laut des Altdgyptischen (¢tude du son /), dans O.£.2., xxx (1927), col, 85-4, 

Le grind dictionnaire d'Eawas-Gaarow, Wortertwch der dgyptischen Spracie (3* livraison, 1927), est 
objet de compte-rendus par A. Monet, dans la ev. critigne QAiat, ef de litt, xotv (1927), 402-3 et de 
S A. B. Merce, dans le /.S.0.00, xt (1927), 155-6. Voir aussi H. Gaarow, Das Werterbuch afer 
digyptichen Sprache, dana Forschungen weal Fortechritte, Ta (1027), 127-4. W. Serecenennc, Die Aon- 
junbtion patel Ar rf “a0 der Zeit wo, wann, wenn, da, weil," dans la 4.2, nxn (1927), 43-3; H. Kus, 
Texthritieche Aleinigkeiten, T. fur sdb cc. r “jem, verfluchen, verdammen,” ifid., uxm (1928), 75-8, et 
B, Gusx, The word “we | Ya. > ibid, LEU, 1927, 83-5, précisent le sens de quelques expressions. 

Quelques travanx soocupent des rapporta de légyptien eb dea langues dea peoples voisine: Foma 
Reon, Leribalische Beitrdge sur dgyptiseh-semitiochen Sprachvergleichung, dans la A.Z., uxt (1937), 80-3; 
M. Conns, Sur fe nom dn contenant a entrelacs dans le monde méditerranéen (g-d=poti, dana lo Aull. 
de fa Soe. de linguwiatique, xxvii (1927), 81-120; m., Du verke Gidama dana le growpe couchite (rapports 
avec légyptien), td., 169-200; F. Lexa, Comment so revlent les rapports entre tea langues hamitiques, 
eimitiqguer ef bo lanai égypitienne duns fea grammores dex pronoma personnels, des pertes ef olorma Les 
nner cordinane J 4 9, danas Phifologien, 1927; K. Serun, Die dgyptische Auadriicke fiir “ jeder" und 
thre semitiachen Kataprechungen, dans Zetteohr. fiir Semitistil, v (1927), i-5. 

La brillante étude de H,. Gnarow, ye fildtichen Awedriieke (1924), est encore Pobjet de compte-rendus 
de L. B. Bini) dans AL, 1927, 62 et de KR. Taungvisr, dans 0.2.2., xxx, col, 935-6, 

Konr Serie, Zum Namen Phorboithos, dans la AZ, Lx (1928), 99, étublit philologiquement le 
rapport du nom Pharbaithos avec “" ty =", 

H. 0, Lawen, dans 0.1.2, xxx (1987), ool 835, rend hommage f la haute valeur de K. Serax, £r- 
fduterungen eu den aeqyptischen Leseaticken, Leipaig, 1927, 

Ceci est plutét une curicsité pour lea égyptologues: H. Quawrin, Sur fa forme indéetinable du mot 
Pharao dana fea manuserits de la Ait, latina, dans Biblica, vimt (1927), 9244, 

Pour I"histoire de la découverte des hi¢roglyphes on lira avec intérét: H. Sorras, Votes complémentaires 
sur lo déchifrement des Aicroglypies, dana le Bull, de Cinet. fr. o’oroh, orient., SxVIr (1927), 59TH, et du 
méme: Un Précurseur allemand de Champollion (F), ibid., 53-7. 


PALEOGRAPHTE. 

Ep. Navinis, £'éeriture égyphenne (1925), ext analyse} et ontiqué encore par M. Bornovuryow, dana 
Hiwmanites, 1 (1927), 69; H. Juxeen, dans 0.0.2, xxx (1927), col. 929-33; M. A. Mfumeay], dans 4.2, 
1927, 28; H. O. Lasos, dans 2.2.2, rv (1927), 2385; V[txcent] dans la Kev. bibligue, 1027, 625-8, 
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Hits Prerate a ecigneusement rassemblé toutes les formes d'hidroglyphes des deux premibres dynasties: 
Egyptian Mieroglyphs of the first and second Dynasties, Londres, 1927, 

L. Kemen, A Mots on two Aieroglyphs, dans A/S L., xum (1927), 236-31, détermine les oiseaux re- 
présentds par Y), et , (voir & Science). M. Prouer, De [Objet représenté par le signe 5, dans la &.E-A., 
(1827), 157-75, cherche A démontrer que le signe mn reprisente une palissade. 

La récente liste des hiéroglyphes ¢tablie par ALas H. GARDINER pour aa gratumaire eat imprimeée sous 
le titre: Catalogue of the Egyptian Hieroglyphic Printing Type, Oxford, 1927. Voir dans The Periodical, 
Ei, 1927, 14, 

La curieuse étude de Wow Kens, Origine at evolution de Uécriture dutroglyphupus ef de Cécriture chinoise 
(1926), est Fobjet de compte-rendus de B, Betratwe, dans lu Ree, belge ole philologie ef d'histoire, vi (1926), 
262-4: H. Jensen, dans 0.0.2, xxx (1927), col. 999-1000; A. Usowan, dans la W.2Z.AM., xxxi¥ (1927), 
146 ets. Voir anaai Mov. bitligue, janvier 1927, 566. 

H. 0. Lawas, dans 0.£.2., xxx (1027), col. 470, analyse la those de 5, Scnorr, Untermichungen sur 


Schriftgeschichte der Pyramienterte (1920), qui se rapporte plus.au procédé de composition qu’a histoire 
de l'éoriture. 


Signalons la nouvelle édition des deux premiers volumes de G. Monuen, Mieratiehe Paldographie, 
Leipaig, 1927. 
PL A, A. Borsen, dans O22,, 14m (1927), col. 354-6, rem] compte de W. SrmcELaero, Demofica, 1 


(1925). 
RELIGION. 
(rénéralifs. Plusieurs compte-rendus ont été publics encore de lexcellent recoeil de Ta. Horrnen, 
Fontes Aistoriag...... (1922-5), par O. OC, Baven, dans Al. f. d. Gymn, Schulw., Lamm (1927), 184; A. Moner, 


dans ln Aer, oritigue, xcrv (1027), LO7-8; dans Wien. Bl. f. d. Prewnde d. Antibe, rv (1927), 166, et dans le 
Journal’, X10 (1027), 130, 

Les traités généraux de Roptwsox, An Qutline Introduction to the History of Aeligion, et RICHARD 
Krecuincen, L'¢rolution religieuse de Chomanitd (1926), sont analyses par CO. Cumueun, dana 0.0.2, 2xx 
(1827), col. 401-3. . 

G. Ropen, dye dgyptischs Religion, dans Ciumex, Aeligionsgeschichte, 50-75 et fig. 3448, est illustrde 
surtout de monumenta du Musée Pelizeus. 

8, A. B. Mencen, dans /.8,0/2, x1 (1927), 163, analyse rapidement J. G, Fragen, The Worship af 
Nature (1926), 

Wiiweua Bayer, Die Religion der dltesten dgyptischen Inschriften, dans Anthropos, XXII (1927), 404-29 
et SAD-010, continue s4 minutiouse etude sur la religion égyptienne d'aprés les inscriptions dea promitres: 
dynasties. ; 

Je groupe ict un certain nombre de travaux qui touchent plus partiouliérement aux aspecta divers de- 
la religion: G, W. B. Husvisovorn, Further notes on Dualion in African Religions, dans AE. 1927, 94-9 ; 
M. J. Lactascs, L'Hermdtieme (origine égyptienne), dans le Correspondant, 1927, 648-65; Jacques Ln- 
rRraxcg, Votes sur les idées de vérité et de beauté dana Cancienne Egypte, dans la Rev. dé UInat, da sociologic, 
vin (1927); H. Somaren, Weltgebaude der alten Aegypter, dans Die Antike, m1 (1927), 91-127 avec 46 fig. : 
E. Suve, Lo Religion personnelle dana Cancienne Egypte, dana le Chrom, Bg., no, 4 (1927), 145-66. 

Une série de compte-rendus d'ouvrages touchant 4 des problames religieux: Lonesz Dita, Die Wertung 
det Lobons im alten Testament und im antiten Orient (1926), par Gorrraimo Quer, dans O.L.2., xxx (1927), 
col, 365-0; WILHELM ExGeL, Die Schieksalsides im Altertum (1926), par H. Giwrent, dans B.P.W., 1927, 
col 655-0; par A. Lesny, dans J.1.2., 1V (1927), 665 et s,; par K. Larre, dans Gnomon, m (1927), 252, 
et por H. Lemrganc, dans #.£.2., xxx (1927), col. 464-5. La thise de J. M. Lixrorra, Herodotus’ arowal 
af ons shine apt af en (1924), est annonede par WoLr Any dans #.P.W., xuvn (1927), col, B97. 

_ Oitons deux bulletina ; NOAMIN, Aulletin des religions babyloniennes «t aseyriennes, Appenalice 
Egypte et Phéniie, dans Mecherches de acience refig., leciee 1097, Sl-7; BP. Stxave, Religion dgyptienne, 
dans fier, de sciences pAilosoph. ef thot, juillet 1927, 340-2, 4 

freur, Signalons d'abord un petit article, Family-gods in Egypt, done Al Palacio (Santa-Fé), xx 
by 7-9. On trouvera des détails sur plusieurs dieux égyptiens dana J. G. Fnazen, Les Diewr ou cual, 
Paris, 1927. 8. A.B. Munces, fobylonian aad Egyptian Triads, dana J.S.0.4., x1 (1997), 137-41, montre 
que la réalité pratique des trindes dans la vie religiouse, & l'exception du pice 0 rin Te tian eat 
obsolument négligeable. | 
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Notona l'étude de Louis Ropurt, Epiyraphica. V. Haglement de Pridjna sur le eulte des dieux dgyptiena, 
dans ln Rev, des Etudes greeques, x1 (1927), 220-3, - 

Louvrage de W, A. Jarnx, The Healing Gods of ancient civilizations (1925), est analyadé par S. A. B. 
Mencan, dans le J.8.0_H., x1 (1827), 247, 

THoMas Mitroy Stewant, The symbolism of the Goda of the Egyptians and the light they throw on 
Freemasonry, Londres, 1027, apprendra aux dégyptologues bien des choses dtranges qu'ils ignorent. Je leur 
tignale lea conaidérations sur le signe de vie i la page 118, 

Afephaios, Liimportante dtude de K. Poetsenpanz (1926) est analyaée par Erracu, dana Gnomon, 
1927, 176 et a; A. Letsnoana, dana (A024, xxx (1927), col. 567, et M. A. Miurnay), dans AE, 1927, 
Tog—4., 

fies, Fr. W. you Bisetwa publie un bronze hellénistique: Aine dellenistiacha Bronsefigur dea Gottes Bes, 
dans les Mitteilungen dex d. archiol. Inst, Atheniache Abteilung, t. (1925), paru en 1927, 123-32, pl iv—v 
et fig. Voir aussi O. Proagp, Apollon, Bea et les Galates, dans le Bulletin du Musée d'Art & d'histoire de 
Genéve, V (1927), 62-63 et 3 fig. 

Hatior, A. M. Hooant, Phallic offerings to Hathor, dans Man, xxvm (1927), 140, étudie certaines 
offrandes faites au temple de I"Hathor de Deir el Bahari; dans le méme journal, 150-3, on trouvera wn 
article de G. D. Honnatowen, Further Notes on phallian in ancient Egypt, 

Horas, E. Cuasarsar, Le Temple d'Horws Behouditi & Denderah, dana la RELA. 1 (1927), 298-308, 
montre que lédifice appelé “Mar du roi Senousrit, que lon appelle Pa Harbehowditi™ ae trouvait réelle- 
ment & Denderah et non & Edfou. Hewat Sorras ajoute quelques Hemarques complémentaires eur le liew 
Afarkhentekitai, dana le Bull. de 0 Jnat, fr. d'arch, or., xxvii (1927), 89-00, 

fniotep. Le ministre de Djeser, sous sa forme divine, est étudiéd par J. Avanos, Jméotep, [ Esoulape 
fea Egyptions, dans Acsulape, fév. 1927, 36-40 avec 4 fig. Le livre de J, B. Horney (1926) est l'objet de 
compte-rendus de R, Awrans, dans O.0.2%., xxx (1927), col. #27; W. F. Enaunroy, dans A.J/.A., xxx 
(1927), 279-80; 8. A. B. Menorn, dans J.S.0.2., x1 (1927), 167, et A. H, Saver, dans Anecquity, 1 (1927), 
4h, 

fa. L. B, Etta, The Sistrum of sia, dans AF, 1927, 19-26, examine 4 propos d'un antel du muade de 
Nimes, les formes tardives de la déesae at son évolution iconographique sous l'influence du christianisme. 

Citons également; P, Minas, Ze livre J des métamorphoses d'Apulde, Ce qui dtaient les myatires dl’ Iris, 
Paria, 1927, et Ca. Proagp, Sur la patria et lea pérdgrinations de Démdter, dana la Rev, dea Etudes greeques, 
x1 (1927), 320-69, of dernier contestant l'crigine dgyptienne de Déméter, soutenue par P. Foucarr. 

Our, Les mystéres, la passion d'Osiria sont dea thémes toujours reprise, Voir FP. Chocu, Les religions 
mystdricaophiques de NV. Turchi, dans ln Mer, Aistorique, 1 (1027), 108; L. ok Granpwatson, Diewr morte ef 
retuscitds, dana les Hecherches de Science refig., avril 1927, 97-126. Sur J. G. Faazue, Atyeand Osiris (1926), 
voir G, Ropsr, dans la Rev. des Etudes anciennes, 1927, 76-8, et H. Lamecana dana 0.2.2, xxx (L087), 
eal, 142, 

La nature d'Osiris est étudiée par Faank-Kamenerant, (ber die Wasser- und Baumnater des Oxiris, 
dans l'drehiv fiir Heligionaissenechaft, XA1¥ (1027), 234-43. 

On trouvera plaisir et profit & la conférence d'Anex, Monet, La Mise & mort du diew en Kaypte, Paria, 
1927. (Fondation Frazer. Conférence 1.) Peut-étre ne sera-t-on pas toujours d'aovord avec l'auteur sur 
tous lea points. Dans son compte-rendu de la Mev, Arci., xxv (1927), 307-8, 8. Retwacn en yante 
“l'orthodoxie fragérienne,” 

Séapis, A noter deux études: E. Konnemann, Aus der Geburtestundes eines (ottes (Serapis), dans les 
Mettei?. of. Schtes, Gesellach. —. Vollskwude, 1927, 1-19; Ta. Zmuwaky, fa Sibylle, Trois eesnis sur la 
religion antique ot le christianisime, (2° essai: Timothée ot la fusion du culte d'Isia ot dea mystéres 
d'Eleusia, Paria, 1927.) 

Rots. Signalons Vimportant travail de J. Censt, Le Culte d’Aménophia J” chez lea owvriera de ta 
nécropole thébaine, dans le Bull. de ffnat. fr. Porch, or, xxvit (1927), 169-203 avec 9 pL, et Pétude de 
A. Wiepemans, Dhe iigyptischen Kinigagrither wad thre religionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung, dana Valber- 
funde (1927), 40-6 et 120-8, 

G. Danesay, Sur le Naos de Sanwaret J” troued d Karnak, dans la AEA. 1 (1927), 203-11 et pl, vi—vii, 
attribue au culte de Sesostris I le naoa découvert par M. Pillet et déposé maintenant au Musée du 
Cai 

dnimour, L. B. Enis, A Graeco-roman Ama, dana A.-., 1927, 9 et 1 fig., poblie et commente une 
statuette découverte 4 Cologne, 
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Par Fétude des noma composds sur la furme TH-diew'o-w, W. SPreceLuEns, Anembo (fn-n-Ar), le dieu 
taureeu d’Athribis, dans ln AEA. t (1927), 218-20, détermine le nom de V'animal secré “le beau de 
visage" du dieu Afudi-AeL : 

A. Jacony, Der angebliche Eselskult der Juden und Christen, dans Archiv far Heligionawiss., xxV (1927), 
265 et «. est id ajouter au dossier de Seth-iine, 

K. Serne, Atte als Jehwetmon, dans A.Z., cxmm (1927), 50-3, 1 fig, publie une admirable statuette 
d'Ichneumon du musde de Vienne, et montre en la rapprochant de figures du noos de Saft el Henne que 
c'est une forme d'Atum d'Heéliopolis, 

On Garnanp, Lee antmeowr conseerés bt la divinitéd de Fanctenne Lyoopolia, dans les Ann. Serv, XXVO 
(1927), 33-42 et. 7 fig., démontre que “les animanx sacrés d'Oupousouat, la divinité de lancienne Lycopalts, 
étaient choisie parm les chiens errants ou demi-sauvages.” 

Le culte des lions A Tell Mokdam ext Tubjet d'un article de H. P. Buox, Met Awis der Leeuwen in 
Leontopolia, dans lo Bulletin von de wereeniging tot bevordering der benniz van de antiele beschaving, 1, 
no. 2, 10-13 et pl. 

L' Interméaioire des chercheurs et curieux, xo (1927), col. 754-5 et col, 897, recueille quelqnes notes: sur 
les chats dans la religion égyptienne. 

Atituele, H, Kees anolyse critiquement dana 0.0.2, xxx (1927), col, 242-4, Pétude de G, Foucant, La 
belle fete ole la walle (1024). 

H. 0. Lanon, Zin Gturgisehes Lied an Min, dans loa Stteungeb, der prow, Adve. od. Wiss, xxvii (1927), 
331-8, partant de |'examen d'une stéle du musés de Parme, donne un remarquable exemple de la persis- 
tance des textes religious dea Pyramides & lépoque greeque. 

SaMUEL A. B. Mencen, Some Neligious ideas in the seventeenth chapter of the Book of the Dead, dans 
A. xt (1927), 217-21, presente un essai de classification des idées religieuses contradictoires 
assem lilées dans le chapitre XVII du Livre des Morte. FE. Navinun, Le Chapitre 1/2 du Livre des Moria, 
dana In KOEA., 1 (1927), 245-9, oritique la traduction du chapitre 112 donnée par K. Serna. Fa W. vou 
Dissine, Totenpapyros eines Gottesvaters des Amon, dans la AZ., Xm (1927), 37-9 et 1 pl, analyse un 
papyrus 4 vignettes du Livre dea Morts, présentant de nombreusea variantes et des textes nouveaux qui 
demanderaient une étude approfondie. 

5. EK. Goanvinig, Vote on the mature and date of the “ Papyri™ of Nakht. BM. 10471 and 10473, 
dans le Journal, x1 (10927), 50-6 et pl. xix—xxi, publie la notice de deux livres des morts de Nukht, dont 
lun sur vélin. 

Magee, Dans son livre Mog and Zaulerei in der alten Welt, Berlin, 1927, Kunt Anam consacre de 
nombrenses pages (153-271 avec fig. et pl.) 4 la magie dgyptienne. L'auteur, généralement bien informe, 
a det remargucs intéresantes et justes, 

Nous devons & A. O. Lawan, Jer magische Papyrus Harris, dana les Publications de t'Acad. de Copen- 
hague (xtv, 2), une nouvelle édition du papyrus magique publid par Chabas en 1860, 

E. Daiorox, Z'Opinion d'un aoreier dgyptien, dans la AA. 1 (1927), 133-7, publie une nouvelle 
formule de conjuration avec menaces aux dicux qui n'écouteraient paa la voix de lexorciste. W.R, Dawson, 
The qumber “seven” in Egyptian terts, dans Aegyptus, VIL (1027), 97-107, a réuni tous les exemplea de 
influence magique du nombre sept et de sea multiples. 

Les anulettes de la boucle et de la vie, et leurs mypports originaires, sont étudides par H. ScuArsn, 
Das sogenannte “tut der feis" und das Zeichen “ Leben," dans la AZ, wat (1927), 108-10, 

La coutume de briser des vasea au cours de cirimonies funéraires & caracthre conjuratoire, est ex- 

pliquée par de nouveaux textes découverta par 8, Scmort, Die Zeremonte des Zerbrechena der roten Tipfe 
dana la 4.2, Laut (1027), 101, et K. Serme, 2u der Zeremonie der Zerbrechona der voten Tiipfe, ibid, 
O12. 
‘Le livre de FP. Lexa sur La Mayle dana Egypte antique (1925) est Pobjet de compte-rendus et 
danalyses par E.G. Anes, dans 4.J.8.L., xury (1927), 66-7; H. Boxset, dans 2.0000, v1 (1027), 
177-8; PLL, Couchaun, dans le Mercure de France, 15 juin 1927, 725; W. R. Dawson, dans The Anat 
Review, xxi (1927), 668-0; C. Lacien, dans les Etudes, cxcr (1927), 593-000; H. O. Lawes, dane la 
DL.#, 19 (1027), col, 346 et as,; M.A. M(cnmay), dans 4. 1927, 27-8, et dans dfan, 1927, 57 ; 
J. Preenaco, dans le Journ, Amatigue, 1927, 320-6; N. Recs, dane Anglican Theological Mev, x ( 1927-8}, 
58-0; E, Remy, dons le Bull, bibliogr. et pédagogique du Musdo belge, 1927, 130-1; P. Simave, dans la 
tev. dea sciences plilosoph. et théol, 1927, 340-1; L. Taounomx, dans fais, 1927, 450-2, et par A. WeawEn, 
dans le Bull. of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, ry (1027), 681-3, 
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Le livre de H. W. Onstxn, De magischs Betelenis van den naam (1025), eat l'objet des compte-rendus 
de Ti. P. Brox, dans Wuseum, xxxrv (1926-7), 136-7; H. Bower, dana la 2D MG., vt (1827), 175-7; 
L, Dinn, dans 6.0.2, xxx (1927), col. 562-3, et H. Ranke, dans la Theologische Literoturseitung, LI 
(1927), no. 2. 

A. Wrepemans, dans 0.0.2, 2% (1927), 750-7, montre le manque de compétence de Kanma, Astrology 
of the ancient Egyptians, Lanulres, 1024, 

Voir enfin W. Deoswa, Amulettes de 'Xgypte contemporaine, dans la Rev, df Kthnographie et dex tra- 
ditions populaires, 1425 (tirage & part 1927), 237 A 244, 

Keligion des Morta, Je w'ai pas va M. px BR. Dina, La destinée, la mort ef ses Aypothtses, Paris, 1927. 
Pa. Scumaiz, Totentult im alfen Aegypten, dans Der Hridball, 1 (1926-7), 241~5 avec fig, est un court 
article de vulgarisation. 

M, Wersants-Roxpat, Paradis dgyptiens, dans le Chron. Ey., 111 (1927), 82-77, analyse les doctrines 
bur les mondes mryateriens ob vivaient les dimes désincarnées, 

H. Kees, Bin Alagelied tiber das Jenseits, dans AZ, ex (1927), 73-9, publie d'aprés une tombe du 
nouvel empire 4 Sauiet el-Meitin, un nouvew texte pessimiste sur lexistence d'outre-tombe. 

H. P. Book, £ur altdgyptiohesn Vorstelluag des Himmoelaleiter, dana Acta Orientalia, vi (1927), 257-69, 
nos apporte une étude préciense des idées sur les dchellea que le mort emploie pour escalader le ciel. 

Le livre de H. Kees, Totenglanien wad Jeneciteroratellingen (1926), eet analyad et critique par 
H. Bowser, dans la 2.).M.G., vt (1927), 179-89, et par G, Ronen, dans 0.£.2., xxx (1927), col. 033-5— 
celui de W, B. Kmisrexses, Met leven wit den dood (1926), par Mrenema, dans Museum, xxxtv (1927), 
311-3, et X. dana Theologiaelé Bildtter, vr (1927), 19-22—les deux ouvrages por H. Assetuenoa, Anftiele 
jodaienaten, dans Fragen van den dag, XL (1927), t. & p., & pp. 

Les statues dea défunta et le rile qu'elle jouent dana le culte fundraire mont dtndives par 3, Manro, 
fl corpo ¢ la statue del defunto nel? Egitto antico, dans Archivio Haliano di Psicologia, ¥ (1927), t & p., 
Sd pp.et4 pl, Le livre de M. Wernants-Roxpay, Lea Statues vivantes (1926), est analysd par T, G, Antes, 
dans A.J S_f., xiv (1927), 65-6; H. Boxset, dans 0.£.2., xxx (1927), col, 671-2; W. BR. Dawson, dans le 
Journal, xit1, 278-9; Wiittaw F. Eporrros, dana A.J/.d., xxxr. (1927), 402-3; A, Gorvis, dans la Aer, 
bittiographique beige, vo (1827), 59-60, et M. A. Mupray, dans Man, rxvi (1927), 228. Volr aussi 
M. Srmacwans, dans la Mev. beige de phifologie et d'hist., 1927, 029, 


Je citerai d'abord deux articles & portée générale: L, Kemuen, Von der Bedeutung der Natwririsnen- 
whaften fir die Aegyptologie, dans YArchiv fir Geschichte der Mathematik, der Naturivtasenschaften und 
der Technil, x (1927), 87-102 et fig.; et Penoy E, Newnenny, Aegypten als Feld fiir anthropologiache 
forachung, dans Der Alte Orient, xxvu, 1927, 

H. Wreverrxyen, War die Wissenachaft der alten Aegypter wirklich nur praktiscA!, dans fsa, fovrier 
1027, 1-28, reléve ce qu'il y a dimexact & considdrer la science égyptienne comme eseenticllement pratique, 

Mathématiqgues. Le Papyrus Rhind et les questions qui ey rattachent ont fait l'objet de plusieurs 
travaux: O, Guitars, Za Science dgyptienne. Lerithmetique au Moyen Empire, avec une preface de 
J. Bosmans, Bruxelles, 1927 (compte-rendu de M. Jacquemon, dans Aegyptus, vit (1927), 372-4) ;,G, Lonta, 
La Toi @éeolution propre dea mathématiques, dans Setentia, 1927, supplément 127-37; A. Rey, Vowveai 
coup dol cur la mathématique dgyptienne, dans la Rev, de aynthése Aistorique, XLI11 (1927), 27-35, Touvrage 
de ©, Nevomnaven, Jie Greadlagen der dgyptichen Bruchrecinung (1926), est analysé par K. Rerme- 
MEISTER, dans O.2_2., xxx (1927), col. 471-2, Je n‘ai pas yu 0. Netarsaten, Zur Anistehung de Sera- 
genmatsystems, dans lea ASK. od. Gea, dl. Wiss, ov Gottingen, Math,-phys, Klas, xm, 1927. 

5. BR. K. Guanvinne, The Mathematical Leather Holl in the Britiah Musevm, dans le Journal, x11, 232-9 
et pl. lviti—Isii, lite un nouveau document du nouvel empire relatif au caloul des fractions. 

kK. W. Stoney, Vote on perabofic cones (avec remarques de Sir Fuwpuns Pern), dans A.x., 1927, 
16-17, soulive un intéressant probléme de géomiédtria, 

Les questions de mécanique traitées d'intéressante manitre par L, Croon, Lastentrunsport fzim Baw 
der Pyramiden (1925), sont analysées par L. Boncwarpt, dans O.L.2., xxx, (1927), col. 757-9, Voir any 
LerEnoRe pes Noxrres, La conguiéte dela force matrice animale, 1. La période antigua (Egypte), dans 
la Nature, 15 janv, 1927, 49-65. 

Le tratté de A. Locas, Ancient Egyptian Materiele (1926), est Pobjet de compte-rendus par G. A. 
Avoen, dans The Antipuartes Journ., Vi (1927), 336-8; dana Antiquity, 1 (1927), 497, et 4.8. 1927, 57-5. 
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G. A. Wamwnriont, Obsidian, dans Af, 1927, 77-93, donne des raisons de croire que Tobsidienne 
d'Egypte provient de l'Arménie, | ; 
H, Gantanp et C.O, Baxsister, Ancient Egyptian Metallurgy, Londres, 1927, présentent une premitre 
ébauche d'une wuvre d'une exceptionnelle importance pour Phistoire des sciences, Voir les compte-rendus 


de E Tavurtow Lanna, dans Antiguity, 1 (1927), 377-8; E. O. Lirrwans, dans 0.0.2, xxx (1927), 
col. 672-4; T, Entec Poor, dans Liverpool Anais, xrv (1927), 119-21; dansA.#., 1927, 58-9, A Lucas, 
Copper ix ancient Egypt, dans le Journal, xt, traite en particulier de la question du cuivre, aussi bien wu 
point de vue des gisements que de l'origine de la métallurgie. Voir aussi T. A. Riokanp, Meteoric tron in 
danguity, dane Wan, xxvor (1927), 79-80. 

Warnes Kt. Dawson, The Substance called Didi by the ancient Egyptians, dans le J.#A.8., juillet 1927, 
407-009, propose de reconnaltre dans le didi, si souvent discutdé déjk, "hématite de Nubie, 

Dans les publications de la Berliner Gesellschaft filr die Geschichte und Bibliographie des Brauwesens, 
1926-7, 4 paru une copieuse étude sur la bitre: Aver wna Bierbereitung bei den Vilkern der Uraeit. 1. Baby- 
lonien tind Aegypten, 

C. A. Mrronenn, Morting-ink in ancient Agypt, dans AE, 1927, 18, communique le régultat de son 
étude microseopique et micro-chimique d'une marque sur un linge de momie du British Museum: ce n'est: 
pas Comme on Vavait ora, une “ encre inddélibile,” 

dstronome, L. Boncaanpt et P. V. Nevognaten, Beobachtungen des Fritkaufganga des Siriua in 
Aegypien im Jahre 1926, dana O.L.2,, 22x (1927), col. 441-9, publient les résultats de leurs observations 
du lever de Sirius, 

Zowozie, Les oiseaux du Nil continuent a former le sujet de recherches nombreuses: Benoar Bena, 
Afet de trekvogels nacre Afrion, La Haye, 1927; BR. E. Monzav, Birds in ancient Zgypt, dana The Nineteenth 
Century and after, cur (1927), 500-7 (¢galement au point de vue artistique); L. Kener, A Vote on two 
Aizroglypha, dans A.J.S.E., xtit (1927), 226-31 (3, Neophron perenopterus L, ; LS @yps fulvws Gm.) ; 
ib., Compte-rendu de Ca. Koents, Joie du Nil (Chenalopex agyptiaca) dana Pontique Egypte (1020), dana 
O.L.2., ZZx (1027), eal 353-6, 

WEgypte est considérée dans M. Joneaun, Les origtnes de fa domestication d’apria la paldontologie 
et Parchéologie, dans la Rev. d'Hist. naturelle appligude, Paris, 1927. Certsines eaphces d'animans sont 
étudiées par G. D, Honxntowrn, An Aumped Bull of Ivory, dana Journal, xm, 221-5 et pl lv; Max 
HinsHEmEn, Doma schaeferi Hilsh., dans la Zeitechr, fir Sdugetierbunde, 1 (1927), 68-73: M. JoLEAuD, 
[La Chere dgyptienne), dans le Bull, de la Soe, nationale dacclimatation de France, avril 1927, 49-50, 

Lea chevauz découverts & Saqqarah (J. E, Quien. et A. Oniver, An ancient Egyptian Horse, Awa, 
Sere., XXVi (1926), 172-6) sont regardés par G. Guém anv comme étant lea fameux cheyaux de Rame If & la 
hataille de Qadesh, dans le Bull. de f[nat, od Kyypte, tx (1927), 190. Voir enfin RB. Dicesaup), Ler chevawre - 
de Cilicie ef les chars égyptiens aw temps de Salomon, dans Syria, vir (1927), 189. 

Botanique (y compris Vagriculture). J’ £thnographie, avril—ddécembre 1927, 1-4, publie un résumé de 
F. Hanruann, Les Enscignements ethniques gwapporte {dude de Pagriculture de Cancienne E 

O. Martino.o, J vegetalt sopertt nella tombe dell’ architettu Aha ¢ di sua mogtte Mirit nella necropoli 
di Tebe, dalla Missione archeolugica italiana, dans les Atti della Reale Avead, delle Scienze di Torind, LET 
(1020), 545-68, décrit les nombreux produits végétaux déconverts & Deir el Medina dans la tombe de Kha, 
expose an musée de Turin, 

Par G, Ev.ior Sarre, The Beginning of Agriculture, dana Nature, no, 2985, January 15, 1927, 61-2, 
'origine de Vagriculture remonte A Egypte dont les premiers habitants ont cultivé lorge indigéne. La 
thise de Vorigine égyptienne est également soutenue par M. Gourmarz, Cora from Egypt, The beqoining 
of Agriculture, Londres, 1927. Voir en outre; A. Foresrier, Corn in before the Phoraohe: Pre- 
dynastic husbandry, dans 1D¥., no. 4582, 2 févr. 1927, 271 et fig.; H. Raku, Pug (Aeyypten), dana le 
Reatleruton der Vorgeachiohte, x1 (1927), 119, pl. 39; A. Moner, Le Me df y 2 50 wétcles, dans La Nature, 
15 avril 1927 (différence =pécifique entre le blé sumérien et l'égyptien); ox Vaniosy, Bf de momie, dans 
le Chron, Eyg,, no, 5, décembre 1927, 100-1 (le vrai blé de momie ne pousse pas), 

On doit 4 L, Kietren une série de travaux remarquables sur la botanique: Le Potamogeton Iucena LE. 
dans (Egypte ancienne. Un oxemple de tradition dans les représentations figurées égyptionnes, dans In 
REA. % (1927), 182-97 ot fig.; Papyrusstengel als Genussmittel, dans le J.8.0.R, xt (1987), 142-5: sur 
la culture des figues de sycomore: Hine Bemerbung sw Amos 7, 14, dans Biblica (Rome), virr (1827), 441-4, 
et Spracklichea wad Sachliches su eAnw ‘Fruckt der Sytomore! Hine etymalogisch-archiologisch-botanische 
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Ontersvchung, dans Acta Orientalia, vi (1927}, 288-304; sur Je lotus; Monuments de € Egypte gréco-romaing, 
fans le J8,0.8., x5 (1927), 260-1. Son livre, Die Gartenpflancen im alten Aegypten, eat annoned par 
5. A. B. Mencern, dans le J.§.0.4, x1 (1927), 41. Son étude, Bemerkungen sur Scdtefortafel von Mitra- 
tonpoti, eat rosumeée par M. A. Murray, dans A.z., 1927, 63. 

Citons, enfin, Ca. Dunors, L'Olivier et Thuile d'olive dana Tancienne Egypte, U1. (Epoque romaine), 
dans In Mev, de philofogie, de (itt. et dhiat. ane, 1 (1927), 7-49. 

Médevine— Anthropologie. A signaler en premiére ligne une série d'intéressantes études par WARREN Et. 
Dawson; Artificial deformation af the abull: a suggestion as to the origin of the custom, dans Tha Lanent, 
& nov. 1927, 1001-2 (origine égyptienne A limitation du crine d'Aménophis IV); Early idecs relating to 
conception, contraconception ane sex-cletermination, dans The Culedonian Medical Journ, xitt (1827), 26- 
a02; Pygmies, Dwarfs and Hunchbacks in Ancient Egypt, dans Annals of Medical Hist., 1x (1927), 315-26, 
aveo 53 fig.; The Beginnings of Medicine: Medicine and Surgery in Ancient Egypt, dans Science Progress, 
ZX11, oo. 56, ovtober 1927, 275-84, 

Hi. Joseen, Die Stele des Hofarstes ‘Iry, dans AZ, XU (1927), 63-70 et pl. fi, donne des détails 
intéressants sur la spdcialisation de la médecine dgyptienne. Voir aussi: BE. N. Fanname, The Wellcome 
Aistorical meclical museum, dans Man, xxvn, no, 69, June 1927, 190-5 et fig., of Dr, Psiowen, Zur 
(reschichte des Studtume cer Medizin, dans Aretlicks Mitte! wagen, xxvT (1927), 113-15. H. 0. Soman, 
Contribution d la paldopathologie dgyptienne, dans lea Bulletina ef Mémoires de fa Soc, d'anthropol.de Paria, 
Vor (1927), 62-86 avec 3 pl, étudie la maladie d'Onch-Otus de Copenhague (+) ||), qui souffrait de 
apondyhite tuberculeuse—lo cas de la Reine de Pount, luxation de la hanche—ot deux cas de paralysio 
infantile. 

Au point de vue de Vanthropologie, on consultera: W. H. Wonnen., 4 Study of races of the ancient 
Near fost, Cambridge, 1927; compte-rendu par A. Mumuer, dans le Avil, de la Soc, de linguiatique 
de Paria, xxvint, 1927; Dovanas E. Derry, A Study of Cranta from the Gams of Slwad, dans Harverd 
African Studies, vit (1927), 204-22 et 3 pl; Kasmuerz Sronyawo, Aegyptiache Population von der Zeit 
der AVITE Dynastic der Pharaonen in Theben, dans les Sitzwngeb, der Anthropol, Gesellech, in Wien (1025-0), 
1926-7, 69-60, 

Warnes KR. Dawson a continu ses études procises sur lea momies: On two mummies formerly belonging 

to the Dube of Sutherland (with supplementary note by M. L, Tinoesey), dans le Jowrnal, x1, 155-41, 
aL xxxvi et | fig.; On teo Egyption mummies preserved in the Museum of Edinburgh, dans les Proc, of the 
Sot. of Antiqueries of Scotland, 1 (1026-7), 200-0; Making a mummy, dana le Journal, xm, 40-9 at pl. xvi— 
xviii; Contribution to the distory of mummification, dans los Proc. of tha Royal Soe, of Medicine, xx (1927), 
Bae—b4 avec fig. 

Dans Er, Comme, Le Voyage en Orient de Hans Jacob Ammann (1619-13), dana le B.S.4,0E., x1v 
(1927), 188-9, on trouvera une note curios: sur la Mumia, Voir aussi A. Sach, Aufopaies performed on 
hundreds of Egyptian Mummies, dana Art and Archastlogy, xxry (1927), 44, 


La note do R. Warn, L' Unité de valeur gt. shat ef fe papyrus de Bowlag, no. tf. Précisions et 
rectifications, la REA, 1 (1927), 243-4, est & retenir pour létude des questions de métrologie. 


LirreénaTuRE, 

On doit 4 Avtwann M. BLacKMAN une traduction de Vouvrage fondamontal d'A. Eaman: The Litera- 
ture of the ancient Kggptians, Londres, 1927, Compte-rendu par W. Ro Dawson, dans Asatte Reviuw, 
xxrv (1927), 308-10, 

Max Preren, Die asgyptische Literatur, Berlin, 1927, essaie de donner une vue d’ensemble de ['dvo- 
lution de la littérature de l'ancienne Leypte. Voir un compte-rendu de A. Canpenost, dans Asgyptus, vit 
(1827), a78. 

Lédition et la traduction d'A. Eaatan et H. 0. Laxge du Papyrus Lansing est l'objet de compte-rendus 
de W. Srrecennenc, dans 0.1.2, 2X (1997), col. 564-5, et de H. P. Brox, dans Musewm, xxxiv (1926-7), 

Le joli petit livre de C. Euimsaa Saanriey, Anthology of ancient Egyptian poems (1925), ext analysd par 
N. Reren, dana J.4.0U8., xvir (1927), 272-3. 

H. Scmiresr, Hildertin und der Sonwengesang von Amarna, dans la Z.D.M.G., vt (1927), xii, résume 
Une communication faite au Deutscher Orientalistentag, Hamburg 1926 sur lidentité d'inspiration pottique 
Indépendante chez Aménophis LV, le psalmiste ot le potte allemand, 
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G. Répen, Algyptische Erciilongen und Mérchen, Jena, 1927, est une édition illustrés de toutes les 
“jolies histoires"” de Tancienne Egypte. On y trouvera des récits trés vivants peu connus eo dehors du 
domaine des dgyptologues, M. Preren, dans (.£.2., xxx (1927), col. 21-4, critique vivement Unatom 
Srewpomrr, Mirchen und Geschichten der alien Aeqypter (1924). 

Le livre de sigesse d'Amenemope continue & suseiter toute une littérature: Max Prever, dana 0_2.2., 
XXX (1927), col, 349-62, analyse l'édition de H. 0. Lawox (1925), 0 place la rédaction du livre 4 une date 
ricente (AAVI* dyn.) Voir en outre: T, Lewao, fa “Sopiensa” dt Amen-em-ope, dana Bifychn, XVI 
(1827), 372; A. Marton, La “sagease” dle Pégyptien Amen-em-ope ef les “Proverbes de Salomon,” dana 
Biblioa, vr (1927), 3-30; The Wisdom of Amenemope and the Boot of Proverbs, dans 'A./.A., xxx (1927), 
S634; L. Tit. Leronr, 5? Packtme et Aman-em-ope, dana Le Afusdon, xt (1927), 65-74, et compte-rendu 
par R. Delacver), dans la ev, d"hist. eccldsiastiqne, juillet 1927, 665. 

W, O, E. Oxsresiey, The Wisdom of Egypt and the Old Testament vn the light of the newly discovered 
“Teaching of Amen-em-ope," Londres, 1027, souligne Finfluence de la pensée religiense d'Israel sur Egypte. 
Le méme problime eat bien indiqué par L. W. Guexsrzn dana son compte-rendu de: The Psalmiats ; 
Essays on their religious experience and teaching, their sovial backgrownad, and their place in the development 
of Hebrew Paalmody, by H, Garssmaxx, H. W. Roncyeos, T. H. Rosmveos, G. R. Darver, A. M. Buackaan, 
Edited with an Introduction by D.C. Snarson, Oxford, 1926, dans Liverpool Annala, xrv (1927), 43-4. 

A. Mouser, /'Education d'un prince royal dgyptien de la LX* dynaatie, dana les Compte-rendius de [ Acad. 
dea Jnaer., 1027, 267-79, donne uné nouvelle analyse-traduction du Papyrus de Pétersbourg 1116, pre- 
cédée d'une introduction eur l'éducation des princes et d'un exposé des conditions historiques sous le régne 
des héracléopolitains, 

F, Lexa, Papyrus Snsinger, Lea ensagnements moraus d'wn serile égyptien aw I sidcle apris J.-0., 
Paris, 1927, est la réédition annonedée depuis longtemps ddjA du Papyrus du musée de Leyde. 

J. Craw, Dene nowrvaur fragments de textes littéruirea connua depuis longtemps, dans ln REA. 1 
(1927), 221-6, aveo 2 fig., a retrouvd 4 Turin deux fragments des textes auivanta: “Conte du revenant” et 
“Potme sur le char du Roi.” Liédition des oatraca délaissda dans beaucoup de musdes est une des tiches 
les plus urgentes de Pégyptologie, 

M, Prmren, Zur Datierung des Sehiffsbrichigen, dans 0.L.Z., xxx (1937), ool. 737-8, date le conte du 
natfragé du commencement de la X11" dynastie. 

A. M, Biackuas, Some pAilological and other notes, dans le Journal, x1, 187-92, dtudio les pages 
sulvants: (1) Salutation de Dedi par le prince Hardedef, Westcear 7. 17 et «+ (2) le mot “ pourboire™ 
dans Westear 11. 6¢ts.; (3) le passage difficile du Eloquent Peasant B 1, 168-71, et (4) Piankhi Stele, 

Jnas Carant, Le “Titme" da la bataille de Kovtesh, dans la Chron. Ey., mm (1927), 45—7, attire 
attention sur le problime soulevé par la découverte due 4 Botti d'une réplique du texte de Kadesh, 
Fappliquant & Thoutmeés TL, 


ABCHEOLOGIE. 


Preiuatoire. Liouvrage de J, pe Moncas, La préfistoire ortentale (1925-6), est l'objet de compte-rendus 
de U. A(wromteni), dans Mfiatoria, « (1927), 120; de RB. Divesavp), dans Syria, vi (1927), 352-3: de 
A. Scuasry, dans .2.2,, xiwut (1927), col. 1616-20, Voir sussi Bull, de fa Soo. prékiat. de France, 
1927, 386-7. 

A. ScHanrY a publi dans la collection Morgentand, Dorstellungen aua Geachichte una! Aultur dea alien 
Orients, no. 12, un excellent msumé de ee que l'on sait au sujet du préhistorique égyptien - Grundziipe der 
aegyptischen Vorgeschichte, Leipzig, 1927, 11 « cependant cédé & Villusion de eroire A la continuité de 
civilisation entre la préhistoire et I'Egypte des premitres dynasties, Résumé dans la ZG. v1 
(1927), XXXVI, sous le titre: Der Aeutige Stoned der dgyptischen Vorgeachichtaforschung ; compte-rendu 
de G. Rénmn, dans Fpek, 1927, 105-7; de 5S. R. K. Goaxviune, dana le Journal, xut, 241-2; de 
O. Munouin, dans D.0.2., xxviii (1027), col. 2547; de S. Rurwace, dans la Rev. Arch., xxvt (1927), 
S04; de P. Scuepesta, dans Axtiropos, xxi (1927), 669-70, ae 

A. Bonanrr, Veues aus dem vor- wnd frithgeschichtlichen Saal der dgyptischen Altetung, dana les 
Berliner Miscen Berichte, xiv (1927), 53, 58-61, et 11 fig., attire Pattention sur Jes acquisitions récentes 
du Musée de Berlin, Le méme auteur donne dane 0.1.2, xxx (1927), col. 6-19, un important compte- 
rendu de Can. Scovcnnanpt, Alt-Europa, 2° dition, Berlin, 1926, 


cos 
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La préhisteire du nord de l'Afrique ot ses rapporta aveo I'Eeypte est dtudiée solgneusement par 
E. Baumeanten et F, Brorzes, Stetnseitlichea Material aua den siidlichen Mittelmecridindern im Muscum 
fiir Vitterfunde, Berlin, dans ln Praehistorizohe Zeitaehr,, xvi (1027), 01-111 et pl x—xv. 

Les resultate genéraux de l'oxploration par L. Fronestvs des graffiti du désert de Nubile sont exposia 
dann les Afittecitungen des Forschungeinetituts fiir Avdturmorphologia in Frankfurt am Moin, 2° Heft, 22-29, 
aveo fig. ot 2 pl, 

La pré-cholléen Egypte est ilusted par larticlo de FE. Passewann, Le Chalossien em France, en Egypte 
a en Syrie, dans Syric, Vt (1087), 342-61; voir du méme: Mission én Syrie ef an Liban, dana le Bull. de 
la Soc. prihist. de France, janvier 1427, 70-2. Au mime bulletin, 43-4, se trouve une note de Oupmr, DE 
Momrituer, et Viexanp, A propos dee moyens de réialisation de certaina travame exécutés par tes pre: 
Aistoriques et fer Aoyptiens, A. Roven, Aw wet de la statuette préhistorigue de Savignano sul Panare 
(stéatopyge), dana f' Aomae prikistorique, 1927, 0-24, cherche dea Cléments de comparaison en Ewypte. 
Le Bull. de la Sec, préhist, de France, 1927, contiont deux notes de M, Viexann, Siler de Vaghamedi 
(p. 236), et On galet perford de la province de Minieh (p. 169), 

Hrrrouyre: Bousaac, Les (alets oolories dw Maed’ Avil, dane Lo Nature, no. 2700, 1 mai 1927, 385-0 
et fig., eefforce de démontrer que les fameux cailloux témoignent d'influences orientales, principalement 
égyptionues, vers 2000 ans avant notre dre: if), 

G. D. Houxuowen, Sime predynaatic curvings, dana le Journal, xin, 240-6, pl. ly, fig. 1, 3-5, et 
pl. bai, pubhe une dent Phippopotame seulptes en forme homaine, uve autre termince on figure d'hippo- 
potame et un hippopotame en marbre. Fiospens Perum public Smal! objects from Nagedel, dana ALE, 
1937, 14-15 et fig. 

Lidtude de E. Navinun, Lidge de ewtvre on Sgypte (1924), est analysde par H, W,, dans Jsis, décembre 
1927, 545-6, 

Voir enfin H. J. FE. Peace, TAs beginning of cieitiontion, dans le JAA, ivi (1927), 19-38, 

Sues: Bemus. <A, Scnanyr, Mewes aus item Vor- fast fi vithejeoshichtlichan Sed der dugypptiachen 
Abtitung, dans Berliner Museen Bertokte, xnvitt (1927), 56-61, 11 fig.; Verseiohnis der Brwerlungen vom 
Mai bis Oktober: Aegyptiachs Abtedung, ihid., 22. H. 1. Haun, The Aowse of the sculptor at Tell ef Amarna, 
dans J4., 19 mars 1927, 469-71, avec 14 iL, communique ses impressions en face des oeuvres de l'atelior 
de Thoutmés, La belle Nefertiti est reproduite sous le titre: Gne of the most beautiful women tn dustory, 
dans F.V., 31 Dec. 1927, 1194. Lrextraordinaire singe ou nom de Nar Mer est signalé dans Art and 
Archasology, xxmm (1027), 88; on on trouvern de belles reproductions dans H. Pecuuemten, Line sigypt- 
wche Tierstatus aus der ersten Dyncatic, dans Kunst wand Atinstler (192717), 87-8, 1 pl. et 2 fig. Voir aes: 
oD, VE(LO2T), XExix. 

Bostow. D. Diusnam), Ver itallation in the Egyptian Department, dana le &M_LF A. Boston, xxv 
(1027), 06-8 avec 2 fle. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Students’ Guile to the History of Art us represented 
aft the Museum. I, Seafpture of tha Old Ampire in Agypt, 1087 (autogr.), 

Brookiys. Une stéle d'ancien empire de Ren-n-iti-s eat roproduite dans A. Susans Hourcitsos, 
Before movable type, dans The Brooklyn Musewn Quarterly, October 1937, 120. 

Came. Notice sommaire des principaws monwnenta por fea conservateurs dy Musée, Loe Caire, 1927 ; 
E. Veastmn, Bijour ot orfévreries. Catalogue général, LXXXry, faso, 4, 245-510, ot pl, Ixxxii-cxiii. 

Cmicago, T. Grong ALLEs, 4 weiqgue statue of Sent, dans ASSL, xiv (1927), 49-65 et fig, 
public la trés curieuse statue de Senmut, portant dans les bras la princease Neferu-Ra, achetde par le 
Field Museum. Le Handbool of the Egyptian Collection: Art Inatitute (1923) de T, G, Anum est annoncd 
per H.R Han, dans lo Journal, xi, 127. 

Coresnacce. Ny Corlsbergfondet og ders Virkeomhed (902-87. £e Jubtlaowmaskrift, Coponhague, 1927. 
(Enypte, 27 et 43-7.) M. Mogenxsen, Fragment d'une tite du rot Aha-f-ra db fo Glyptotheqgue My Carlabery, 
dans la Aevwe de Egypt: ancionne, t (1927), 227-9 ot pl. viii. 

Hasnrac. H, Konttacsses, Die Krverbungen der Justus Brindmann-Gesellschaft, dans Der Cicerone, 
xix (1927), 630-42, 1 fig. (p. 641 relief d'Aucien Empire, buste d'homme); EK. Scmarims, Justus Brinck- 
mann-Geellechaft in Homburg, dana Der Atnstioanderer, 1x (L027), 224-0 (palette on schiste: ocisean— 
figure en péite de verre). 

Hinprsnem, G. Ronen, Die dgyptisele Grabbammer in Hildesheim, dans Forschungea wad Fortschritte, 
rm (1887), 217-18 ot 2 fig.; ip, Jie Mastaba des Chemba im Pelisona-Muscum mm Hildeshoam, Wien- 
hausen, 1927, 16 pp. et 12 pl 

La Have, Museum Soheurleer, H. P. Hiox et L. Ketuen, Ben aegyptische wydingsatele wit laten tyd, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch, xvi ls 
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dans le Bull, van de verweniging to ierordoriag der kennis van de antieke hescheeving, 1%, 00. 2; 13-18, fig. 


ot pl, publient une attle salte avec reprsentation de deux déeses du syoomore 

Levpe. Le musde a prété une partie de ses collections Pour une exposition d'art égyption A Amsterdam : 
Vids voor de Tentoonstelling van eyypticl: tunet ult het Aybnueum van Oudhedon te Lenten, te Aowden te 
Amsterdam 15 maart—8 mai 1927, Amsterdam, 1927, 28 pp. aveo B fig. 

Le volume de W. 1D. vax Wuxcaanben, Hechryring..., t. X10, de wionwmenten van Aet nage Ayk en 
ean saitichen Tyd. Lykwzen on tykvasenkisten (1926), eat l'objet de compte-rendus de T. G, ALLEN, dans 
ASS f., xury (1937), 67-8; F. Ln, Garrity, dans le Journal, xin, 274; H. Rawke, dans (.2L2,, xxx 
(1927), col. 862-3. 

W. DD. vax Wiswaaanpus, Bestomminy en herbomat yan Aet monument ton Sobethotep IV, dana OudAviad- 
bunadice Moecledeelingen wit ‘a iviomuseun von One heden te Leven, Vill (1987), 14-21, avec 4 fig., montre 
que lo sni-disant autel de granit de Sebekhotep ['V est plus probablement une base de nace, provenant de 
Coptos on d'Akhmirn. 

Le muste tgyptien de Leyde a oflébré son centennire: W. TD, vax WINGAARDEN, Het sevinfoost dep 
egyptimhe Versameling ta Levden, dans Vragen van den dag (1027), 8 pp. (tirage & part), 

Lospres, Aritiah Musewm, H.R. Hane, The Heael ofan Hd Man (no, 37883) in the British Afuseum, 
dans le Jowrnal, x1, 27-9 et pl. xi—xii, publie et étudie un des joyaux de la seulptare ézyptienne au 
British Museum: une téte de vicillard, pout-dtre alte, peut-itre plus ancienne, Le méme publie ine 
admirable téte de Thoutmis OT on GHatahepsout: Head of « monarch of tht Tuthmoasia House in the 
British Musewm, ibid. 133-4 et pl. xxvii—xxx: ainsi que trois hippopotanies en faletos: Tires ffippe- 
potumua-Pigures of the Middle Kingdom, ibid., 57-8 et pl axii—rxiii, M. Fripteiece dite Ia série, si 
riche, des cuillers i fard: Tie ointment spoons in the Foyption section of the Britick Museum, ibid., 7-13 et 
pl iii—tx, 

Les belles copice de peintures thébaines exécutides par M. ej Mme Davies pour compte de A. H. Gaa- 
DINEH, ont été dépowes par ce dernier au British Museum: voir Brit, Mua (Qearterdy, 1 (1928-7), 03-5 
ot pl 1H (les Kefti). Les nouvelles acquisitions sont annonedes dans la méme revue, tt (1927-8), 41-9 et 
pl. xxii {statue curietse de Paiyermpermenkh avec la main A Ja bouche, ot ouchebti de Amenhotep-Hut), 
et 63-4 et pl sxxvili (fresque d'El Amarna), exxix (vases peints), xl (ouchebti d'Aménophis IL), 

Loxnnes, University College. W. M. Furxpens Pernt, Objects of daily wie (British Sehool af Archaeo- 
logy in Egypt, . 42), Londres, 1927, contient beaucoup d'objets exoeptionnellement tares et curieux, 

Pants, Louvre, Cu. Bongex, Rapport sur administration et la comervotion due Muses aotionawr 
pendant Canned 1926: Département fgyption, dans lo Journ, des Arta, xix (1927), 3. 

New Yous. Litntrée au Metropolitan Museum de la collection Carnarvon est un ¢venement dans 
Vhistoire des Musdes: A.M. Lyraaon, Tho Curnarvon Egyptian Collection, dans le B.M.M.A., xx1t (1927), 
29, 41-40 aver fig,, et 62, lindication du don merveilleux dé A la geneérosite de Edward & Harkness, Voir 
(LV, no, 4585, 5 mars 1027, $823 et fig., repris dans le Patriots il watre Bruxelles, 27 mars 1927, 200-| 
et fig., sous le titra: Trenée siecler de Cort de PBgypte cw Mise de New For 

Puitapetrurk C,H, Das, The Tomb chapel of ta-Ka- Pou, « Court offcial of 2650 no, dana The 
Museum Jowrn., Philadelphia, xo (1027), 188-200 et 4 fig, Voir dud. xxxr (1827), 473: 

Ton. CL Srectanzon:, Jt Musto di Tortie, dans Le Fie d’ ftalia ¢ del America lotina, Milan, xxxm1 
(1027), 443-83 et fiz., avec photographie de la grands stele de Mero de la X]* dynmstie aveo une disposition 
rare dans lappel aux prétres, prétresses, chanteurs, chantiuses, IUsICLOM, musicionnes et gardes du 
temple, 

VIESNE. (Cobersicht der Awuathistorischen Semmiungen, Vienne, 1927, section teyptienne, 133-55 
(anciennes collections et fouillas de J unker'}. 

Quelyues catalogues de vente contenant des objets dgyptions: Collection of the M.D. Benoarja Company, 
Person Art ond Spanish Furniture, 4-5 mare 1827, New York. America Ari Assoriation, 1027. The 
Aiphone Kony Collection, Part J, consisting of Kgyption,...., worka of Art. New York, janvier 1927 
(nos. 21-55 et 17 fig.) 

Veasonx, Atusurt, Tracer. Catulogue of mutiquities &c., including imuities imwenenta, A ssyriier 
sculplure,.... Egyptian objects. Londres, Sutheby, 30 mai 127, dil wie 

S. Sevansian, Deasins, agquerelles..,..antipwites egy ptien ies, greayues, romatnes, ......composint Ta wot. 
fection de M.S. Seradjian. Paris, Hotel Drowot, 1-3 juin 1027, 

M. Mona, Aevue dea ventes de Mai. Hitet Hrouoct, Vente du 19 mai 1997, dans le Figu: 
23 juin 1927: bois seulpté de la XVIIIe dynastic adjugé 46,100 fra. 
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M. Manacaont, La Collection Guelino, dans Amour de l' Art, janvier 1927, 1 et s.: Groupe de famille 
Avntant, Les collections dyyptionner du colonel Boutin, dana WJntermédiaire dee chercheurs et caries, 
10 février 1927, 90. 


At. 


Heres Ganoyen, Art through the ages, An Introduction to ite history und siqnifieance, Londres, 1927, 
ou Fart égypticn trouve la place qu'il mérite dans une histoire générale de [art (13-52 et pl. 2-18). 

Je n'ai pas vu E. Manry, Mistoire wntversella da [art (Egypte), Paria, 1927. 

H, Mantix, Vert dgyption, Part aasyrien, Cert peree, Paria, 1926 (la grammaire des styles), est exdoutd 
en trom mote par H. Bowser, dans O42, xxx (1927), col, @71. Je ne connaia pas A. vow Sania, Jie 
Aunat des Altertiema, Wildpark-Potadarm, dont un compte-rendu a été donné dans Wiener Blitter f. d. Fr. 
ad, Antibe, tv (1927), 107, Liédition italienne de A. Srniseen, Menwle oi storia deff arte, 3° ddit. I, Arte 
antiog, a été publite par Connano Ricet, Bergame, 1927 (Egypte, 13-58 et fig,). 

J, Oapant, Documents pour acrvir a fétwele de Part dyyptien. 1, Paris, 1987, est an grand reenell de 
cent planches de monuments ¢gyptiens de valeur artistique, iInconnus on insuffiaamment publids, prove- 
nant de Egypte on des muades d'Europe et d' Amérique, 

La valour alsolue de Vart égyption eat oxpoade par H. Sowiren, Aegyptiache wud Aewtige Kunat, Zur 
Stollung der dgyptisohen tn der Welthuwt, dana Die Antibe, me (1927), 187-267, 4 pl. et 83 fig., et par 
H. Bon.s, Wertung der dgyptisohen Awaat, ibid, 268-86, La question des “omprunts” et des “influences” 
ext traitée par AH, PL Bok, Ontleeming en Jneloed, Leiden, 14027. On se demande comment, i moins 
d'étre aveugle né, on puisse derive sur Vart ¢gyptien dans le sens de W. Wornincen, Aegyptiocie Anat. 
Probleme ihrer Wertung, Munich, 1927. Voir le compte-rendu de G. Roven, danws Fpeb, 1927, 107-10, 

Les livres de F. vax Gorrneu, Lea Symbolers de Pesthitigue dans Cart dgyption, et De Symbolon der 
“Wyshetd” in de iunst von het Ooaten, Anvers (autographid), 1927, ne sont que des réveries sana pertinence, 

F, W. vou Bisstna, Die ooaterache Grondslag der Aunatgeschidenia, est l'objet de compte-rendua de 
L. Kener, dans le J.8.0.., x1 (1997), 80-1, ot de M. Preven, dons OZ, xxx (1987), ool. 244-5, 
On. Bonecx, L'Art Egyptien (1926), est analysé ou simplement annoneé par H. Bonwer, dans (.1.2., xxx 
(1027), ool. 245: VY. pe ta Barkan, dans lea Etudes (Paria), 20 mare 1027, 765; A, Deroros, dana le 
Journ, dea Saventa, mai 1927, 223-6; A. Gorvin, dans In Aer, bibliographique belge, vin (1927), 56-7 ; 
E. Lawnert, dans la fev. critigue, xory (1927), 250-8, of S. Rereacn, dans la Gasette des Beoue Arte, 
xv (1927), 127, Jeaw Carant, Art Eqyptien. Etudes ot Histoire, 1, par N. Rewon, dans le ./.A.0.8., xiv 
(1927), 270-1, H. Bowwer, dans (4.2., xxx (1927), col. 347-0, critique avec sympathie L. Conrivs, Die 
untike Awad, 071923} Liouvrage, fort bien fait, de H. Kees, deoyptiche Anat, est l'objet d'un long 
compte-rendu critique de M. Prever, dans O.£.2., xxx (1927), ool. 856-61. 

M. vow ReckuimeHatsen, Aecktsprofl und Liakeprofil in der Zeichonkuast der alten Aegypier, dans lis 
A.Z, Lan (1987), 14-36 avec 17 fig.; est important pour lappréciation du dessin dgyptien. On sera 
rocontaissant & W, E. Wank, Egyptian artiste’ signatures, dans A! SwL., xin (1927), 185-207, d'avoir 
réani let signatures connues d'artistes dgyptions. 

Lietude d'un thime iconographique est drudié par W. D. vas Wirscaannes, Met udelucr-motief in de 
egyptias-roor-oziatiche culinuricercla, dans Jutermationales Archie fir Ethmograplae, xxvint (1927), clxxi- 
claxaili, H, Sondrern, Fin Quellenwerk sur dgyptiachon Flachiunat, dana le Repertorium fiir Awnatwissen- 
achaft, XLVI (1927), 148-9, loue |'Atfes do WaeEszinaKk. 

Arta Jnduatriels. Céramique. H. Faankront, Stinfies tn early pottery of the near Boat, [] Aaa, Burope 
and the dequen, ane their earliest (uterrelationa, Royal Anthropological Institute, Gecenional Papers, wo, 8. 
Compte-rendu pur J, P. Droop, dana Liverpool Anis, xrv (1927), 122-1. Faut-il dire que les problimes 
égyptiens sont souvent traités au cours de cea pages? Voir un long compte-rendu sonlignant cca derniers 
dana A. £., 1927, 53-7. | 

Textile, E, Fimumina, Textile Xiinate, Weber, Stickerei, Spitze, Geschichte, Technik, Stitentwiekelung, 
Berlin, contient un apercu dea textiles égyptiens de "époque pharaonique et de tempe plus récents (pp. L6- 
24, fix. 3-7, pp. 39-46, fig. 9-16, et pp. 51-3). 

Afétet, TJouvrage de G. Méuien, Die Metalléwnat der alten Aeqypter (1925), ext Vobjet dium compte. 
rendu de 0, BR, Wiiuiaws, dans A.J.A., xxxr (1927), 134. 

Nattes. Voir L. Kummer, Flechtwert avs Halfagras ini alien vd neven Aeqypten, dons O0.2., xxx 
(1927), col, 76-85, 145-54, 
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G, Jéqvren, dans son dtude A propos de ta danse des Mowaou, dans la ALE.A., 1 (1927), L44-51, cherche 
A déterminer l'origine des Kakerou. 

Pact Braxnt, Schafirnds Arbeit und Bildende Kunst im Altertum wad Mittelalter, 1, Leipzig, 1927, 
consacre de nombreuses pages intéressantes A l'Egypte (pp. 13-50, fig. 49 ot 1 pl en conlenrs), Liauteur 
a neégligé de dire A qui il emprunte ses illustrations. 

Architecture, G. Jéiquren, Les Temples memphites ot thébaing des origines i la VW VIL dynastic, 2° 
edition, Paria (1927), ajoute deux planches consacrdes aux temples de Djeser & Saqqurah. 

H. JUNKER esquisse les réanliate minirans de ses études «ur lea mastabas de Gteeh: Die Entwicklung 
der Mustabea auf dom Gnriberfelde von Give, dans lo 2D MG, vi (1927), xl; Fon der dgyptiachen Baukunat 
dea Alten Heiches, dans In A.Z., wxrt (1927), 1-14 et 1 fig. 

A propos des colonnes, voir Fn, W, vow Brssina, Der Ureprung der dgyptischen Pflanzensiiule wed der 
fanselierten Pfeiler, dans Forschungen and Fortschritte, 1 (1927), 07. G. Danrssy dtudie un tracé d'une 
votte datumt de la TTT" dynastic, dans los dwn, Serv. xxvii (1927), 157-60. RB. Enarnnmacn, Am Architect's 
project From Thebes, dans Ann, Serv., xxvii (1927), 72-5 et 1 pl, publie un ostracon do In vallée des Rois, 
du Musée dia Caire. 

Je n'ai pas vo M. Potten, f'évolution des willes. Len willes dqyptannes, dans-In Rep, dea corsa ef dew 
Conferenors, Paris, 15 juillet 1927, 689-62, Citons en passant: A, Founermn, ours oF Antiquity. Domestic 
dnfe tn ancient Egypt, Greece and Rome, dans {.L.¥., no. 4609, 20 aotit 1927, 308 et suppl. en couleurs. 
G. Ropen s corit Varticle Obelisk, dans le Realferibon der Porgesthiehte, TX (1927), 149-60 et pl, 15, 

Liouvrage de E. Baumodwrat, Dolmen wid Mastaha (1926), ext Fobjet des compte-rendus de Ta. 
DownaRy, dans (1.2. Xxx (1927), dol. 94-6, et de E. Konwemany, dans Vergangenfert wad Cregenwart, 
xvi (1927), 165; Ro Ewxina, dans Litercrisches Zentralblatt, uxxvii (1927), analyse J. Carant, L’Art 
Eayption. 1, I’ Architecture, 

Fyramides, L. Borcnanpt, Die Baugesahichte der Pyramide des Snefru bet Medum, dana la 2D Mf G,, 
Vi (1927), xxix, est Tonnonce d'un travail important (publié en 1928). Sur tn, Lidagen wad Hicktungen 
der vier Grundkanten der grosien Pyramide bel Gize (1926), voir Fa. W. vow Bissine, dane &) PW, xuvin 
(1927), col, 1010-12. 

G. Jéquiin, Les pyramides non funéreives, dans les Compte-rendus de U Acad. des dnser., 1927, 158-93, 
prsente des faite de nature A reconsidérer le probléme des potites pyramides ditea “de reine.” J, Caran, 
La Pyramids de Meidoum, vt Autour des Pyramides, dans le Chron, Ey., 11 (1997), 118-22 et 129-32, sont 
des sonvenira ot impressions de voyace. 

T. Entec Pent, The great Pyramid: Foote ana Faneies, dans le J.ME.0.8., xitt (1927), 8-0, eat un 
résiimé de conférence, Remarquer l'hypothise relative agx dimensions du eran ie 
de Khéope. Une polémique s'est élevée entre O. Grinatw ot P. Gaarrre : P. Geanrre, La Grande Pyramide 
d' Egypte. Réponse 4 M. O, Ginnain, Bruxelles, 1027; 0. Griacy, Le igenda de la grande pyramids a! B- 
gypte, dana le Chron. Ey. 1 (1026-7), 175-9; P. Grarrre, La grands pyramide, ibid, 1 (1927-8), 86-8: 
O. Gitar, De quai confondre los eeptuyues, ibid, 658-00. K. Kugertson, Willkir oder Mathematinche 
Usbertegung bem Baw der Cheopepyramide? Munich, 1927, essaie d'dclaircir le probléme des rapports de 
nombre dans Pétablissement du plan de la pyramide. 

B, Stewart, The witness of the Great Pyramid: the Anglo-Saron roee, their identity, Aistory ane 
dertiny, Loudres, 1927, est un témoin tmarquant du dérigiement de pensde de certaina milieu modernes. 
Ta. Mongvx, Le sevence myatéeriouse dea Pharaons (1025), eat finement jugée par 8. Scuorr, dans 0_L.Z., 
XXX (1027), ool. 561-2 Voir aussi deux notes par Jous Owrex; The reputation Cheops built et Sanyth anal 
Taylor, dana JL.¥., no, 4680, 12 mare 1997, 452 of 454. 

Une note: Arcidologia de Afinorgue, dans La Géographis, janv.—fdvr. 1927, 121-2, dtablit dea compa. 
raisons entre les talayote des Baldures et lea pyramides (7). 

Seulptere. GO. Ripen, Die vorgeschichttiche Plustit Aegyptens in ihrer Bedeutung fir die Bildung aes 
aegyptischen Stile (1920), est aignaléd par G. H. L. dana JA athropotogie, XXxWItr (1927), H45, 

Dans G. KRowatcerk, Decorative aculpturs, with an introduction by Auguat Aéster, Londres, 1927, lea 
pl i—xiv reproduisent dies monuments vt | 7 

F, W. vow Bisstxe, (ober einen Konf dex Alten Reichs, dane lo Miluchner Sahrbuch der bildenden 
Kunst, tv (1027), 1-7, 1 pl ot 4 fig., élite avec un copienx commontaire une tite d'ancien empire apparte- 
nant & une collection privée; L. Coassmrat, (ne tte oe femme dqyptienne de T' Ancien Empire, Paris, 1927, 
presente une autre piboe, Je regrette de dire que je les conaidére, lune et Mantre, comme tris aUspectes, 

H. ht, Hate attire Vattention sur la reasemblanoe entre la reine Tiyi ot Tutankhamon: The portrait-Aoida 
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of the Egyptian queen Teie and of King Tutanbhamen dana LN, no 4576, 1 Jan. 1027, 86-7 et 4 fig. 
ELS. Twoataa, sn ethnological coincidence, dans le BUSR.GE., x1v (1927), 1614 et 1 pl, attire lattention 
sur las resemblances entre les types Masai ot les sculptures du groupe dit de Tania 

M. StRACMASE rsume time conférence de J, Lurrawcg sur L) Bethetique de ba aculpture éqyptionne, dans 
la Her. beige de phtlologie ot Phist., janv.—tmors 1927, 920, Les discussions de Ropenwauor (1921) et de 
‘E. Lowy (1025), sur Pinfluence de l'Asayrie on de Egypte sur les sculptures greeques archaiques, sont 
résumits dans A./.A., xxx0 (1927), 485, 

_ Une téte royale de bass ¢poque, dans Ie commerce, ext publide dans The Auntiyuarian Quarterly, 
Londres, 1 (1927), 66, 1 fig, 

fiehefs, F. W. vow Bissiwa, Ueber eine Graiwend aus Memphis in Mfinchen, dana le Mitnehener 
Jahrbuch der bildenden Nunat, 1, 1927 (1), 207-24 avec 4 fig, publie deux fragmonts remarquables de la 
fin de la XVIVI* dynastic, provenant de Saqqarah, et 1n peannean du Musde Kastner i Hanovre. I étudie 
spécialement le type de la désee du sycomore, Le mime auteur: Der Meister den Roetiefs des Leidener 
Harmaugrabes entdeckt?, dans ForwAungen wad Fortsehritta, m1 (1027), 73, attribue ces reliefs A l'auteur 
du tombean d'Horemheb et Videntifie au chef de tous les artistes Ameneinant. 

G, Roxpen, Die Aapellen mocier nutnacher Fiirsten in Debod wid Dakke, dana Alio, xxt (1927), 447-9 
(voir aussi 4.0.40, vt (1927), x1), résume ses importantes remurques aur le dessin et l'exéeution des 
reliefs de deux temples nubiens (étude complite dans In 4.2, uxm, 1928). 

M. Weannovck, Ler pleurenses du tombeau de Mera, dans la Chron. £y., 11 (1927), 48-81 wt fle, fait 
connattre un des plus charmants reliefs de Vancien empires, 

Deux monuments dans le commerce: A. E. K(stawr), Aw etghtventh-dyncaty sepulohral stele, ilans 
The Antiquarian Quarterty, 1 (1027), 129-30 et pl. xi (coloration de Sekhinet), ct An Eyyptien head of a 
princess, A student's trial piece, ibid., 70 et pl. (modile de face de reine, ép. ptolémaique’. 

Scarabie, M. Preven, Die wiseenschafiliche Bedeutung der dgyptischen Sharabden, dans la ZOMG, v1 
(1827), xi; Varticle Skeraddten, do méme autour, dans Pawly-Aroll, t. ata, col. 447-59, est Vobjet d'un 
compte-rendu de A. WIEDEMANS, dans 0.0.2, xxx (1927), col, O64. 

Armes, F. W. Korrens, The study of African bows and arrows, dans Anthropos, Xxtt (1987), 62244, 
présente de Fintérét pour lare égyptien. H. Boxxet, fie Wajfen der Volker des Alten Grients (1926), ext 
Tobjet de plusieurs compte-rondus, de A. Cauornent, dans Aegyptus, Vit (1027), 477-8; H. Kees, dans 
In #..D.A0G., Lxxxt (1927), 287-00; 5..A. B. Mercer, dane le J8.0.42, x1 (1927), 245; G, Ronen, dans 
BLL#., SiN (1927), col. 1555-7; Srowey Surra, dans le Jowraal, xm, 277-4, ct de BE. Uncen, dans /fiat, 
Heseny., CREXVIT (1827), 140, 

W. Wour, Die Bewajfawng des altigyptischen Heeres (1920), est Pohjet de compte-rendus de 8. A. TB. 
Merncun, dans le 7.8.00, x1 (1927), 81-2; A, Monet, dans ln ev, critique, xory (1997), 401-28; Rankx, 
dans fist, Seitechr,, cxxxv (1927), 313; G. Ronen, dans OUL.Z., xavier, col, 1655-7, et A, Wrenewanr, 
duns O.L.Z., xxx (1927), col. 245-8. 

Toutantiamon, Munde du Caire, Notice sommaire des objeta provenant de la toinbe de ToutandAamon, 
par les -conservateurs du Musée, 2° ddit., Caire, 1927. Voir J, Capanr, Lea Treésora de Tout-Ankl-Amon, 
dans la Chron. Ey. 1 (1927), 103-5, 

Le second volume de la narration officielle de lexploration de la tombe a paru sous le titre: H. Canren, 
The Tomb of Tut-ankh-amen, 0, Londres, 1927. Compte-rendus dans J.2.¥., no. 4596, 12 mars 1027, 440 ct 
454; por B.C. C, Cray, dana Antigaity, t (1927), 498; par W. BR. Dawson, dans The Asiatic Rev, xxi 
(1927), 657-65; par W. Wowr, dans 2.2, xxx (1927), col 1060. Liddition hollandaise porte Jo titre: 
Het Graf can Tut-anch-Amon, ontdekt door wylen Graaf Carnarvon en Howard Carter, Vertaling yan 
A. Moresco, Amsterdam, 1937 ; I'tdition allemande; Tut-cneci-Amun, Fin digyptiaches Kinigngrah, Bd. 11. 
tit einem Beitrag: Zur Geachichte der dgyptiachen Aunst von den Anfangen bia Tut-anch-Amun von 
G, Sremporrr, Leipzig, 1927. Compte-rendus par A. ScHAke¥, dans 2.2. xivim (1927), ool, 1761-5; 
par P, P. Scuenesra, dans Autiropes, xxm (1927), 1030-1, Liedition tehdque de Lisa est analysde por 
Jos. KH. Lukes, dans la #7. W., 1927, ool. 753-7. Le premier volume est annoned par N, Rencn, dans lo 
JAS, wiv (187), 273. 

Cortains objets de premier ordre sant publids dés lour arrivée an Musée do Caire dans LL¥., no, 4579, 
22 janv, 1927, 117-22; no. 45535, 19 fév, 1087, 207; mo. 4554, 26 fev. 1927, 344, 350-7 (lea bijoux et leur 
disposition sur la momie); no. 4592, 23 avril 1927, 709 (lo roi dans la barque), 725-81 (figures de divinitds, 
bijoux, ¢ventail, coffres et hateaux); no, 4604, 16 juillet 1927, 100-11 et 122 (palettes de scribe, boltes A 
miroir, bijoux), 
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Kertos, Trut-inth-Amon, supplément du uo, de juin 1027 de L'deho de Paasociation des anciena éléves 
dew frives oles fooles chrétiennes, Fruxelles, eat un article de vulgarisation, La Réincuraation de Tout-cndh- 
Aimon, dana | /Uuatration de Paria, no, 4390 du 23 avril 1927, 410, eat lécho @une fete mondaine au Caire. 

Deux brives notes aur la tombe fameuse: dans la Hex, arch, xxv (1927), 328, et dans Art and Archaeo- 
logy, xxum (187), 41 (sur le replacement de la momie dans le sareophage). 

Vecheitis, O. Dankssr, Dewr statuettes funcraires avec inscriptions tnsolites, dans. la RELA, 1 (1927), 
912-4 donne le texte de deux ouchebtia en possession, au not d'un Amenapt, avec inscriptions rappe- 
lant le chapitre V du Livre des Morts. Je signale des exemplaires analogues 4 Oxford, Princeton, Berlin et 
Bruxelles. 

Buteaus, E, Asawanw a écrit l'article Schiff (Acgypten), dans le Meal-Lertton der Vorgeschiohte, 
(1627), 250-1, pl. 65 et 66 Létude du gouvernnil a été faite par W. F. Epagktox, dncient Egyptian 
Steering Gear, dans T'd./80., xin (1927), 255-685, A. E. Kisiwear), Sea-Craft of the ancients, dane The 
Antipuartan Querteriy, 1m (1927), 117-27 et fig. 77-127, est un article de vulgarisation (fig. 82-4, vases 
préhistoriques avec hateaus). 

Liouvrage de (a. Bonnux, L'Artde fa nevigetion, ost objet de compte-rendus do Can? et VIVIEELE, 
daus-le Journ, des savonts, novembre 1927, 385-03; de 5. R. Kh, Grasvinin, dana ie Jowrnal, xo, 122-4. 

A. Koeren, Seefadrten der Alten Aogypter (Mecresbunds, x1v, 9) (1925), est annonce par R. Henn, 
dans Patermana's Mittestunpen, Lxxit (1927), 112, et par KK. Keerscumen, dans (1.2.2, xxx. (1987), 
col, 470-1, A. Koaren, SeditfeArt wed Handelsverbede dex Gatlichen Mittelmecres om 3, wid 3, JaArtiameend 
oe Che, (dtten Orient, Eeiheft 1), est onalyed pur FE. Konwewanx, dans Vergangenfhent wheal (feqenwart, EVIL 
(1027), 165. Le livre le Romona and B.C. Axpmnsos, The aciling-ship, ae thousand years of Aistory (1920), 
eat lobjet d'un compte-renda de H. BH. Brispiey, dans Tie Antiguertes Journ, vt (1927), 85-01, 

* Lea canote de papyrus de I'Keypte trouvent leur contre-partie moderne: G. Reaetarexamn, Lac Tehad, 
dans la Geographie commerciale, févriar 1927, 61-04. 

Vitements. E, Davorox, Lidrolution du costume dans I’ Kuypte anfigie, dang J’ Ethnograplie, avril— 
(icembre 1027, 1-23; W. Srrecennena, Altengyptische gefaeltelte (plisserte) Leinwanedastoe, dans lea 
ASA, xxv (1927), [4-8 et 2 pl; om, 20 den altasgyptiacken. gefiiltelten Leinenstoffen, ibid, 241; 
RK. Vantom, Votes biltiographiques d'archéologie et d'histoire. L'industrie du vétement on Egypte, dana la 
Ree, des Binder ane., juillot—septembre 1927, 244-6. 

Divers, K. Gainun, Xineerepielseng aus alter Zeit, Berlin, 1927, Deus compte-rendus de H. Gress- 
MANN, Afforientaliche Bilder sum Aften Testament, par O, Emsarncp, dans la teiteckr. fiir Miaxionalamae 
wed Meligionawisa,, xta (1927), 260, ot J. Hewpen, dans 2. £.2., xvii (1927), col. 2089, E,A. W. Bove, 
The mummy, 2° édit, Cambridge, 1924, est eritiqué par H. Boxwer, dans 0.2.2, xxx (1027), col. 351-2, 
ot loud por S, A. TH. Menors, dans le JU8.0./., x1 (1027), 7E-9. 





Dorr. 

J, Coss? et T. E. Peer publient un contrat de mariage de In XX* dynastic: A marriage settlement of 
the trentieth dynasty, Aw unpublished document from Turin, dans le Journal, x11, 30-9 et pl. xiii—nxv. 
En appendices est publié un oatmeon de Ia collection Gardiner. 

EK. Buwcors ¢tudin Vesclavage tgyptien: La scAieritl nef! antico Byitte et ruat rapporti com lo eriluppo 
dalla civilid epizinna, dana le BSG xv (1927), 71-5, 

M. Sax Nico.o recherche Vinfluence du droit asiatique aur les contrats de mariago de Vépoque parse : 
Vorderasiatisches Rechtagud in cen cigyptiachen Ehevertrégen der Perserseit, dans O.L.2., .xx (1937), col. 217- 
21, On tronvera dans Ie Journ, Asiatique, oct.—iléc. 1927, 242, le compte-rendu d'une conférence de 
A. Moner sur les |égislations et les coutumes relatives au caractire de la propriété et A la dévolution 
des successions on Egypte. Voir aussi Egypte ucionne et Bhouten, dang L' Asie frangeise, mai 1927, 180 
(dunlistae administratif ), 

Btoc RAPHE. 

G, Bénédite, On, Bowsux, Georges Béuddite (1857-1926), dans la ALA, 1, 250-78 avec 1 portrait; 
Asi A., 1027, 00; La dfeograpiie, tnare—avril 1027, 300; Hommage o fF. Béudeite, dana La Rencissanee, 
10 murs 1927, 9; Les obstques d'un éqyptologue, dana le Bulletin de Cort ancien et moderna, no, 738, mai 
Lha7, 130; Cerdmonie a fa mdmoire de G. Bénédite an Afuace du Louvre, le 12 mara 1027, dans lea Berur- 
dirta, ¥, 15 avril 1027, 130, 

H, Brugech, G. Stewwponrr, Zum 100, Geburtatag Heinrich Brogsol'a, dans Forschungen wad Fort- 
achritie, 1 (1827), 47-8. 
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Champoltion le Jewns, G. Ganntets, Letters of Champollion (a Jeuna, dans A./.A., xxx (1927), 473. 
C. LAGER, Autour dela Pierre de Rosette, Bruxelles, 1927, réunit une série d'études A propos du déchifire- 
ment dea hitroglyphes par Champollion: compte-rendu par L, JaLanent, dans Etudes, Paris, 20. mare 
LO2T, 757. 

Aur Amber, Kunt Sern, doron Ember. Professor der Aegyptologie in Baltimore, 1878-1026, dans 
la AZ, Lxtt (1927), 190-1, | 

#. Nawville, A. M. Buacemas, dans le 84.8, avril 1927, 406-8; M, Bou, dans /' Anthropologie, 
S2XxVi (1927), 600; H. Gacraren, dans le Bull, de Ednat. d' Egypte, 1x (1927), La4-5; H. R. Hans, dans le 
Journal, x11, 1-6 et | portrait; J. A. M(aywarn), dans le J.8,0., x1 (1927), 107; S. Retwaca, dans 
la Rev, Arch., xxv (1927), 216, ot dans la A.Z., cxrr (1927), 182; A. AL, xxxi (1927), 959; Nev. des questions 
scieneifques, janvier 127, 177. 

£. Schiaperelli, A. Canpentnt, dans Aegyptus, vi0t (1927), 337. 

GO, Schweinfurth. 1. Karmen, Georges Schweinfurth et wee recherches mer ta fore pharaonique, dans Io 
R.EA., t (1927), 198-202. 

£. von Sieglin, Noaox, dans l'Archiologischer Anseiger, 1927, vol. 426. 

#, Sottes, R. Werur, dans |'dnnwnire de THcole pratique des hawtes Birwdes, 1927-8, 15-23; ASA, 
2XxT (1927), 359; A. Momer, dans la Her, arch, xxv (1027), 219-20, et dans le Journ. des Ddbata, 1 janvier 
Lo27 ; P. Jouguer, dans Aegyptus, vir (1027), 112-13. 

4. Moret, Biovraphie par Cu. Bonsux, dans le Lurowsses menasivel ufuated, vi (1927), 440-1. 

Mf, Baud. Y. Osrnosa, Une Egyptologue, dans les Annates politigues et bet, 20 mars 1927, 300, 

#, dowguet. Article dana la Semaine égyptienae, 4 novembre 1927, 


VaARLA. 

Je te pense pas néoessaire de détailler le contenu des pombreuses notes de la Chron, Ey., ni loa Wates 
and News de A.E., 1927, 32, 64, 112, et du Journal, xm, 79-83 ot 261-7, 

W. SrizceLpens annonce la fondation du Séminaire d’Egyptologie de l'Université de Munich: Jes 
Seminar fiir Atgyptologie, dans Jubiidums Footechrift der Unteorsitiit Miinchen, 1087, 163-4, F. W. vos 
Bissna, Vee Aufgaten der Aegyptologie, dana les Siddewtsche Monatehafte, xxx (1027), 496-9, trace 
un programme de recherches. Plusiours auteurs soulignont l'uvre de la Fondation Egyptologique Reino 
Elisabeth: G. Gans, La Fondazione egittologion betga “ Regina Blisabetia” ote ane pubbticazioni, dans 
Aegyptus, VI (1927), 169-74; 0, Gia, dans la Mer. franco-belge, vir (1927), 202-8 ot 4 fig., et dane 
“Voir ef Lire” de Bruxelles, 1 (1927), 254-5 ct ill.; M, Stracwans, dans Art et Tourteme, rv (1927), 141-3 
et fig. La Chron. £y. est approcide par 8. Rerwacn, dans la Hev, Ared., xxvr (1997), 300-4, 

W..8. Buackwas nous a donné un premier livre, plein de choses ourieuses ot bien obvervdes: The 
fellohin of Upper Eqypt: their religious, social and ineustrial life to-day, with special reference to aurvivals 
from Ancient Times, Londres, 1927; compte-rendu pur W. BR. Dawson, dans Asatic Kev, xxrv (1027), 212-3. 

On ne sait trop dans quolle catégorie classer le livre de Ta. Feraen, Aegypten wad dor moderne Mensch, 
Kita Beitrag sum Erleben der Sele i Londschaft wed Aunst, Berlin, 1927, auquel W. Scmunanr, dans 
Of, zx (19827), col f66-7, a consacrd un article derasant. 

Voiet quelques romans ou derita littéraires: Cann Mania Katruann, Die Verlorene Stadt, Roman wus 
dem agyptischen Auagrabertaten, Berlin, 1927; P. Fitvan (fils) ot H. Anwoner, Miriatria, Paris, 1027; 
Sr, Konactkowskl, Ge Pharaon (¢tude sur le roman de Brurstas Pavs), dans Le Plambeaw, x (1927), 
77-41; D. MunexuKovany, Afinaton, King of Agypt, Londres, 1927; M. Cavanmau, Sotto fe ale d'oro 
(ta Zgitto 4000 anat fa), Florence, 1927 (compte-rendu clogieux par A. Canon, dans Aegyptes, VIL 
(1987), 203-4); D. Meneseoveny, Lee Mystéres oe I Crient. Eaypte, Aabylone, Paris, a7; 2. 0. Zann, 
Occultisme ooctdental et deotériame oriental, Lausanne, 1927; A. Lanny, Ja of Pallas, Dialogue d'Grient et 
@’ (ecient, Paris, 1927; J. 1 Hessexen, Visions @Aypogdes, dans la Chron. Ey. i, 36-44; A. Wetoatt, 
Flights into Antiquity, Londres, sd, (1927 {), 

L, Taomas, Le contenaire de mormoniame, dans \'Ilfustration, no. 4404, 30 juillet 1927, 110-11, rappelle 
que parnit lesa livres aacrés du mormonisme se trowyent des papyrus égyptiens. 

Le Fant6me du British Museum est dvoqué dans la note: The “lost” auyone may see at the British 
Miuweun, dans JON, no. 4584, 260 fiy, 1027, 342-3. Le mime journal, no, 4010, 20 octubre 1927, THO, 
ropresente tne peinture de Pompii: A caricature of five drunken Ethiopians, feasting in an exedru bende 
the Nile, and threatened by a crocodile: A wall-painting from the House of Tages at Pompet. 

Juan Uaranrr. 
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A. PAPYRI (1928-1929) 


ne work is again divided aa follows : 


. Literary Texte. H, J. M. Mitye, British Museum. 

Religion, Magie, Astrology (including texts). A. D. Nock, Clare College, Cambridge, 
Publications of non-literary texts H. L. Bens, British Museum. 

Political History, Biography, Administration, Topography and Chronology. J. G, Miuye, 30 Bard. 
well Road, Oxford (Ptolemaic and Grasco-Roman Periods), and N. H. Bayrwes, Fitewalters, 
Northwood, Middlesex (Byzantine and Arab Periods). 

Social Life, Educatjon, Art, Economic History, Numismatics and Metrology. J.G. Mrnye (Ptole- 


2 ———————— 


maic und Graseo-Roman), and N,H. Baywes (Byzantine and Arab), 


é 10. Miscellaneous and Personal. H. L Benn, 


Law, F. pe ZuLveTA, 87 Norham Hoad, Oxford. 

Palacography and Diplomatic, Miss M. E. Dickes, 21 Elm Bank Mansions, London, 8. W. 13. 
Lexicography and Grammar, BR. M°Kewzm, St John's College, Oxford, 

. General Works, Bibliography, Gener! Notes on Papyrus Texte, H, 1, Bes. 


The following abbreviations have been used in quoting periodicals : 


AZ, = Zeitachrift fiir igyptioche Sprache wad Alter- 
tumabunade, 

Am. fist. fiev.= American HMistorwat Mevorw, 

Aof.A.= Amerioan Journal of Archaeology. 

Am, Journ Phil Amerioe Jouraal! of Phaitology. 

Ane. Egypt = Ancient Egypt. 

Archir= Archiv fiir Pupypuaforachung. 

Arch. f, Ret.= Archiv fir Roligionawissenachaft. 

Boll, fil, class. = Bollettino di flofogia ofassice, 

Bull, bit, et pede Anfletin bikdiographique et pé- 

oigne du Muslo Belepe. 

Bull, Soe, Arch. o"Aler,= Bulletin de fa 
Royale a Archdologia d'Alewaned rin. 

BZ. = Bysantinische Zeitechrift. 

Chron. of By. = Chronique af Egypte, 

Cl. Phil,= Classical Philolagy, 

CL Quert.=Clanical Quarterly, 

Cf, Hew. = Chasncal Merion, 

CL Weakly = Classical Weebly. 

C.K. Ao. fuser, et BL. = Comptes. Renda dle P Aoa- 
démie ces Jnscriptions et Bolles- Lettres, 

D. Lit... = Deuteche Literaturseitung. 

G.0.4.=Gittingiache Gelehrie Anseigan, 

Hist, 2.= Hutoriache £ettacArift. 

IHS. =Journal of Hollenio Stuctios 

/ ALS. = Journal of Homan Studies, 

Jahrb, f, Lit.=Jahkriuch far Liturginoissenschaft, 


Socpete 


Journal = Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. 

Journ. Sav. = Journal dea Somenia, 

N.G.G,= Nachrichten der Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
achaften a trdttingen, 

O.L.4.= Orientaliatisohe Lttteratur-Zectunay. 

Phil, Woch,= Phitolagihe Woehenachrift, 

Heck. ac. relig. = Recherches dle seience religiause, 

fey, arch, =ferws arckdotogtque, 

Hee, bulge Revue helge oe. phitologie ef d'Aistoure. 

Ree. de phil. = Herue de phil 

Rev. @hist, eocl.= Revue d'histoire evnldsiaatique, 

Hee, &. unc, = Revue des dtuctey anciennes, 

Hew, dt. gr. = Reve clea dtudes grvcspiies, 

itew, Avat. ar, fr. et vir. Revue de Chistoire au droit 
fronpais et dtranger, 

fee, Ast. rel. Hepue de Uhistoire dea religions, 

Rhete, Mua Khetnisches Museum fir Philologie, 

Rie. di fil,= Meista oi flologia elaasiea. 

Mitoenyeh, = Sitzungaherichte, 

Symb, Celoe Symbator Oaloenaes, 

Thool. Lit.-Z. = Theologischa Literaturseitung, 

&. f. Airchengesch, = Zeitackrift fir Kirchongeschichte, 

é. f. Nomion.=Zeitecirift flr Vumismatis. 

#, nent, Wiss, = Zeitschrift file meutedtementliche Wis- 


Z. Sav.-8tift.=Zeitwhrift der Savigny.Stiftung. 


1. Livrnany Texrs, 

General, A survey of the new textual evidence provided by papyri is made by Dr. B.A. vaw GnowtnoEs 
in-his inaugural lecture as Hoogleeraar of Groek Language and Literature at Leiden, 24 Jan, 1929, based 
largely on Oldfmther. Similarly, in Her, #t. gr. xia, 256-87, P. Connomr discusses the effect on: ate 
of transmission caused by the “eclecticiam” of the papyri. 


$1, LITERARY ’ 


Poweit and Bansen's second series of New Chapters in Greek Literature, briefiy mentioned last year, 
includes essays on the new Callimachus, Menander, Later Epic Poetry, Later Lyric andl Moralist, New 
historical fragments, Diatribe, Music, Medicine, with appendix on new Hesiodea, Review by C, M. Bowna 
in Cf, Mew, xi, 181-3, and by HL J. Rfose 7] in #48. xnxx, 300-1. 

The British Museum Catalogue of Literary Papyri ia reviewed by Kwox in fournal, xv, 129-41, with 
important inetrical observations, restorations, and interpretations, particularly in Semonides, the Dramatic 
Lyrica, Poseicdippus and Parthenius, Reviewed also by PF. Winganp in Litteris, 1929, 31-2, Notioed by 
W. Baven in Thool, Zat.-2., uv, 4. 

The pew P.S.L, vol. 1x, contains: Homer, Hes: Theogeny ond Scutun, lsocrates; Punegyricua, 
[Hipponax, Erinna], Doric mythological fragment, (Coma Beronices, Guomological, Jambi scholial, Logic 
fragment, Christian Liturgical fragment For the firet editions of the itema bracketed see last year's 
bibliography. 

In Am. Journ. Phil, b, 255-05, 356-9, W. Kxyves publishes papyri of extant authors in Columbia 
Dniversity—Jitad, the PAasdrus, Isccrates: curd pay rofuerar, Apollonia: Argonautica, iv, 075-16, 724— 
44; two further fragmenta of Hotmer from J%. v ond Od. xvii: In L 354 of the latter is a new reading dds, 

We may here mention an interesting article in Kécin. Mus., Lxxvi, 291-3, by E. Perenses, [ie 
Bedeutung der dceod-Abblametion, illustrating the meaning in the papyri drom Chrysostom wepi cerodogias. 
P. finds no evidence for the identification of NetAor and dSccovce, but he omits to montion the crucial 
instance in Brit. Mus. Lit, Pap, 239, IL 8, 9. 

Epic, A late poet of the Nonwus school is edited, from a papyrus binio (Pap, Gr. Vindob, 20785 a—o), 
by H. Genstincrn ag Pomprepios von Panopolis, Kidyllion ote. und swei Briefe dea Gregorios von Nazians, 
in Sifzengeb, Wien, Ab, 208: 31928, Pamprepice died in 488, and the present book cannot be much later. 
Reviewed by E, A. Hanngm in Cf Mer, xi, 237-4, by P. Maas in Gnomon, ¥, 250-2, with many sug- 
gestions, and by 0, Scmmsen in PAi, Wook, 1920, LO73-80, See also K. Homwa in 2, Lit.-2%, 1929, 
49-51. 

In Papirt Hifaness (* Acoyptus," 5, Scientifica), vol. 1, 1-3, are published fragments of Aenerd i, 635-40, 
649-51, with word for word Greek version from a 4/5 cent, papyrus. 

The identity of the British Museum Jionysinca is settled once for all by BR. Kevpenn in Phil. Wook. 
1029, 1101, who equates BoM. frag. 1, recto, L 4 with frag. 26 of the Sassarica of Dionysius in MOLLER, 
Geogr. Gr. Min., u, xxviii, thos confirming an early surmise of Kenyon's. 

The Certeamen forme the enbject of an article by C. GaLLavorn, Genes ¢ tradizione letterceria efefl 
agjone tra Homero ef Enoda, in Air, di Al, SS. vo,31-59, and also inspires a note in CY Quert., xxiv, 40, 
by T. W. Auues, who regurds ite purpose as concealed literary criticism. 

WILAMOWITZ restores, in /Terwss, LEU, 376, a line of Luplorion (Berliner Alasnter Texte, v, 57, 1. 7), 
Horparrero [ réague. 

fyrie, Vireiti'’s edition of the new Ariane fragments (now P.S.1, 1000) is reviewed by P. Maas in 
BD. fit-#., 1825, 116-17, and by Voatraxo in (nemen, ¥, 171, 288, Their suggestions, and those of other 
scholars, are incurporated in the Addenda to PSL, rx. 

Slegiae, From the new Coma Berentovs (pow PIS.L. 1082) Hovamas emends Cotullna tit, f4in Cl, Rew, 
xu, 1A. In OL Phil, xxrv, 290-2, H. W. Paescorr suggests for |. 2 Gp[vF' dSeAd)e. Seo also E. she ip 
in Giomen, v, 265-8, L Casrigniont in Soll, fl. cfas,, xxxv, 268-0, and Maas in). Jit-2., 1020, G12— 

Scholars disagree about the interpretation of @ rarras—dporor in P, Oxy, S070, 33, witauoases ie in 
Hermes, L41V ( Leaefriichte, ocLXV) pats a atop at dpooor, amd thinks fea means “where.” P. PomoninpKa 
in Hermes, LXIV, 3834, makes fra final, depending on eiqv, and regards d wdrree aa a parenthesis, This 
wean the most natural way, He reads AAfevew in Lo. Toa Kare in Pifologus, Lxxxiv, 173-8, would 
read d§poror! Sho wakes suggestions also for fra. #. 30 and 6.8 (Pfeiffer), M. Pontess in VG. 1920, 
150-4, disregards questions of apace in his suggestions for P. Oxy, 2070, : 

The scholiast of B.M, Lit Pap. 181 ia himself puzeled, if A. Wireruasb’s restorations in Lrawos, X XVI, 
116-14 from Homeric scholia are sound, From lemmata in the same Pup. 181, Minsm restores P, Oxy. 
2070, 11-12, in CL Rev. xian, 214, af! xara Aewrd | ote ade], Tt looks as if the shorter poems of Mim- 
norma had also forale titles, 

In P. Oxy, 2080 (ita, ii, 65), Pownrd. reads pepprod po werepiryerow trov, in CL Qwart., rx, 113. 

A new theory about the Hamburg elegiacs in Collectanes Alexandrina, pp. 131-2, is developed by 
A, Mowtantano in Soll, il. efass., 1029, 161-5; On' iguota irrusione dei Gafati in Siria al tempo di 
Antioos [Tf 

Journ. of Egypt, Arch. xvi. 16 
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PREBENDANZ reviews F, Wiretaann, Studien zur grivh. Anthologiz, in J. Lit-2, 1928, 340-00, W, 
TEES pApyrus evidence. . | , 

Drom, An event of the fret importance is Jesse's Jong awaited Menendry religwiar in pepyris ef 
nebranis eervetas now at last published by Wellmann, Commended by Wiauowtrs in (/nomoa, v, 
465-0, who, however, regreta the lack of translation. 

Epitrepontes 350 is emended by K. F. W. Scumipr in PA. Wood, 1920, 861-4, Reads ¢uavrdr tow OiAcrra, 

In Afermest, LEIv, 267-70, Kone shows why ho would keep tmdyperos in Apitrepontes 117, The same 
play, L 418, is restored by W. E. J. Kurren from a scholium to Wasps 1258, Reads dp[at éraraf’, 6 A 
qpeae] tor adpis, in Mnewoune, Lu, 13-5. Kuen aleo makes impartant suggestions, i, 235-44, on 
the role of Simniiaa, 

E. Scuwanrs in Hermes, oxrv, 1-15, proposes interpretations of the Peribterromene. F. Miutseun does 
the same for the Samia in Mitth. d. Vervins Maas. Philology. ou Wien, 1927, 60-7. L. A. Poet publishes 
Menandrea in Of. Quart, xxi, 209-12, | 

Purts of three columms of a new comedy (with charactors Laches and Moschion) are published by 
Verenit in Stud. ite!, di Al. clase, N.S. vir, 23042. The MS. can be dated 59—80 ap, 

Another important event is the Loeh Merodas (dinguised as Herodes) by Kxox, It includes also 
Hippouax, Cercidsas, and the Choliambio Poets, and is crammed with riches, including one ineditun, 
p. 256, Commended, with many suggestions and some aunoyance, by Maas in D. Lit.-2, 1920, 1864-8, 

Tn Mitemoryne, LWT, 191-2, W. A. L. VRerkes points out the correct translation of Herodaa iv, 69-71. 
arQi\dAs£ de etc. = 1 would have exclaimed (in admiration) “I'm frightened the ox will burt me.” 

Heres Lynusy writes in Zronos, xxvi, 62-8, on the Moryeirpia Mime (P. Oxy, 413). For the alleged 
Kanarese in this Mime, see now Appendix [I] of Yew Chapters by Rev. E. P. Rice, 

ichnewéue 302 (Pearson) is restored by F. Manx in AAein, Mus, LXXviont, 224 as ewe pep aid Aol» 
Pjpary, hopeiey=callum aprunum. 

An tnpertant article on the new Mippones (now P.S.L 1080) is published by K, Larrea, with un- 
flinching restorations, in Aernees, Lary, 385-8. He thinks Petroniug use it, but doubta if the author is 
not Inter than Hipponax. See too the Loch Aferodas, p. 62, and G, Corrotsa in Stunt ital, di fil, elass., 

History. An article on Lachares and Demetrius Poliorcetes by W. 8, Fenucson in CL Phil, xxrv, 1-31, 
uses P. Oxy. 2083. 

Ciastreniont] in Doll, il. class, xXxy, 212-13, makes suggestions relative to Levi's article on P. Oxy. 
Z0R8 ind Servins Tollive, 

In Sym, Gelo,, vin, 92, & P. THowas writes on the Thucydides text (P. Oxy. 1376), 

WitaMowLrz reviows Jacopy’s Fragments der yriech. Historiker in D. Lit.-Z,, 1098, 2449-50, 

New fragments of historical works are discussed by E. Mf. Waukee in View Chaptera, G-7h, 

4fusic, The important article on “Greek Music in the Papyri and Luseriptions " by J. F, Mouxrrogn 
in Met Chapters, 2nd ser., 146-83, should be consulted, | 

Mathematics In Of Phil, xxiv, 321-0, F. E. Rooms publishes from the 2nd cent, P. Mich. 620 a 
series Of mathematical problema Probably a schoolbook. 

Medicine. The dnonymd Londinensis Jatrica in treated by EB. 'T. Wrratwaron in Vow Chaptera, [B48 

A ani—4th cent. recipe for restoring the hair is published by S Miucen in Gricch, Papyri aus dem 
ferliner Museum, 1029, 61-2, from Pap, Berl 11317 recto. | | 

Oratory. Powts's Sprache dos Hypersides is reviewed by D.C. Hessuuisa in Muarem, ) 
by J. Svaoram in 2. find, 1929, 7-5, Z sass Ma 

An Encomium on Demosthenes is published from the 2nd cent, P, Mich, 10 in Trans Am, Philol. Ass.. 
LVL, 275-05, by W. Evanerr Biake. 

In Hermes, Lay, 401-7, Lunia returns-to the subject of the connexion between Autiphon Sophistes 
and the Adecomder of Euripides, | | 

Sec too the important article by W, M. Kowanps in New Chapters, 88-124, entitled “Dinlogos, Dintribe, 
Melete." 7 | 

Philosophy, An extremely important volume has been published by Vooniawo, Hpicari et Epicurcorum 
Scripta in Heroulan. Papyris seroata (Weidmann, 1928). Roviewod, with many snggestions, by EK. Pur. 
larreos in N.G.G,, 1929, 127-49, and also in Miv. ai fil, N.S. vi, 101-9, Sve also note ib,, 200, 

P. Seoney in Cl. Phil, xxrv, 409-10, writes on Plato and tha Stote oleelmmns in the Berlin Thoaatetus 


(1928-1929) 
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 Phifodenvus ia tho subject of notes in Jie, of AL, vin, 244-4, with references to Gregory Naziinaen and 
Quintilian ; and E. Oar in PAL Woek., 1929, 125-7, also gives restorations, 
A papyrus of Plato's Politicas 305 © is published by G. Rupeend in Symb. Galo, vir, 12-4. No 
important readings, 
Romance, A belated reviow of F, Zoturnwans's thesis, De Charitonts codice Thebano, which appeared 
in 1922 in PAilologws, Lxxvin, 320-81, is published by L. Casrianoxt in Gnomon, ¥, 127-9, and a 
further note in off, fil, clam, xxxv1, 158-9, 


2. Eeniotox, Maar, Astno.ooy, 
(Fucheding Texts.) 

General, A. Wirpemann’s bibliography, Agyptisehe Religion (Arch. f. Rel, xxvi, 331-61) contains 
much that bears on this poriod. 

F. Binanen, Die gribo-tgyptiachen’ Feste (News Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, 1920, 1-11: dodionted to 
(G, Vitelli on his 80th birthday) is of quite exceptional interest nmi value, After some general remarks 
no nomenclature ete, B, publishes 4+ new Heidelberg papyrus (Inv. Nr. 1818) giving o list of feaste with 
dpyvpedt qalpar; they include Teporn, and he ascribes it with reason to the neighbourhood of Dendera. 
He then gives the data available from other evlendars, Greek and hieroglyphic, and adds a most valuable 
list of festivals with testimonia (rebutting incidentally baiuxisona's suggestion, NAPMOZYNA (fermen, 
Lx, 484-5)). 1t brings out the very great strength of the native religious element, [I can add only o 
reference for Pelwsia to Tertullian, Me boptiemo, 6, discussed by me in Journ, Theol, Soad., xxvirt, 280-00, 
and by Divan, Antite wnd Christentim, 1, and the puzzling fvorapyia..."Akefordpelas ZeAewncion in Kent 
vow auwmnsran, Arater Reisehericht, 20, no, 27h, 1. 20, which postulates an dyaw Fedquscing, on which 
of, JATS., xiv, 48, note 114, lt should further be remarked that the ordinary Oairia festival, 17-20 
Athyr, does not appear in the calendars of Soknopain Nesos or Edfu or Eanah: this may bo due to omission 
or there may have been local variations.) 

J. B. Honnr, fmAetep, ia reviewed by Co. Bonecx, Mer. Aist, rof., xovit, 282-8 (instructive and 
laudatory ). 

O. Wemaeicn, Gebet end Winder, Zoe Aldecnedlungen sur Religions- wad LiteraturgeschicAte, olf printed 
from Senetiiiaton Wilhelm Schuwd com sielcigaten Gelurtetag am 24 Februar 120 dargebracks (Tubinger 
Batrage ser Altertimaviuenschoft, ¥, Stuttgart, Kohihammer, 1029), pp. 167-464, handles with great 
learning and penetration Gebeteeyoiamus (prayers for evil to be averted and tarned elsewhere) and the 
miraculous opening of doors. In this connexion he discusses various passages from magic papyri 
(pp. 243 ff), also the @ypiies of the Serapeum (360, 464). [Compare a queer type of altars with windows 
in them known in Cyprus and in a Mithmenm discovered by Fa. Danxen, Des Aaatel! Stoekstads (Ober. 
germanisek-viitiehe Limes, 33, 1010), 80, 

HANGEION. Meliqiiae Terte dea Gricchentimea in Verbindung mit Gunaarp Kirre. unl Orro Wer: 
REICH hernugweben vou HEamaxs Kimink skort (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1920, pp. xvi+115) isa very 
serviceable anthology. _ 

Ptolemaic, H. Votkaann, Studien som Nemesiabult (Arch. f; Rol, rave, 2-921, with 2 plates), 
presenta an excellent conspectus of new material mamly from Egypt, discusses the two Nemesein at 
Alexandria, points to an Egyptian equivalent of Nemesis as o cause for her popularity in Egypt, amd 
troata her rile as a goddess of victory worshipped by the army and in the thentre, V. is o welcome 
addition to the ranks of students in this field, 

P. Rovesen, ('n noweel Aymne ad Jee (Hee, éty gr, L020, 137-08), gives a penetrating commentary on 
the hymm found by Salaé at Cyme and ite analogues, e.g. the hymn at Cyrene (for which the analogy of 
Euripidean and New Comedy prologues is to be noted, Cy, Wernneton, derek, f Rel, xvi, 38% The 
prologues profess also to be revelations). His discussion, pp. 104 i, of the obscure process by which the 
Graeco-Roman mysteries of Isis took shape ia aleo valuable. 

To the question of the Ptolemaic dewpopos W. W, Tans returns in o posteript to L. BR. Farnene, 
gen ated ae Mi futerpretation of two terts (4.H.8., Kum, 78-80), 

RK. Rerraunsters, Die Hellenistischen Myaterienreligionen, is reviewed by E. Brome, PAd. Wok, xutx, 
1-207 ; Biareacel Ree. arch, 32x, 170; E. Bam, Zur Frage wack dem Uropruag der Aallenistiohen 
Myaterion, by K. H. E. De Joxe Museum, xxxvi, 100-1; K. Rental, fie priceiieeh-orientaliche Roman- 

ii—2 
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literatur in religionageschichtlicher Beleuwhtung, by A. Bounancen, fev, ét, ane, xxxt (1029), 64-5, and 
L. Scau, Holl, Al class, xxxvi, 36-41; E. Wiican, Hagios, by P. L. Mrnaraiores, Bys.-neugr, Falrb., v1, 
hi 


W. Droxsa, Terres ewites grdco-dgypticnnes, Rev, arch, xxrv (1929), 281-90 (with one plate), publishes 
an Athene type and two interesting altar-bearing figures (one the head of a Silenua, the other the head of 
4 woman) which he connects with processional naages. 

fomun, A very weleome event is the publication of Frans Comowr, Les religions orientalea dana fe 
pagename romeia (quatribme Gdition publide sous lea auspices du Musde Guimet, Paris, Geuthner, 1929, 
pp. 2vi+399, with 16 plates and 14 figures), This famous book re-appears with a new chapter, on the 
mysteries of Bacchus at Rome, with a complete revision of the very full notes at the end, and with an 
‘imirable selection of illustrations, It is of the greatest use to the specialist and, at the same time, 
an ideal introdnotion to the subject. Cumowr has also in his papor Uae représeutation du die Alexandria 
dt temps (CR. Ac, Incr, 1928, 274-82) published a bas-relief of Aion and Kore, and discussed the fusion 
at Alexandria of the local god Aion with the Persian Zervan, 

F. Woumarn, A Fragment of Accounts dealing with Religious Phativals (/ouwrnal, xv, 230-42), publishes 
an interesting and puszling text relating to festivals at Oxyrhynchus, 

H. B. Wlatruns), A relief of Sarapis (fritieh Musoum Quarterly, rv, 45, pl vi), publishes a curious 
levsalt disk, of the latter half of the lat century a.p., dedicated to Simipis, with a strange inscription ending 
TO BACIAAIN ANE@HKEN, and on ita other side a buat of the rndinte deity wearing the calathos, 

[learn from Pht, Woek,, xitx, 857, that A. Sanad, Listy flologick!, tv, Hidka archaeologibd, 289- 
A, publishes a glass bottle with a panorama of Puteoli, apparently showing the Serapeum, and suggests 
that the bottle was used to hring Nile water for religions purposes and that the inscription FELIX PIE 
ZESAI8 CVM TVES has magioal significance, 

K. Scort, Oeturian's propaganda and Antony's ox sva xnmrerare (Class, Plat, Sxrv, 133-11), is o 
Valuable contribution to the religious polities preceding Actinm, 

Magic, A. 8. Host, A Great Cryptogram (offprinted from Proc. Brit, Aoad., &¥, 1929, pp. 10 and plate, 
2 fn.), publishes a small Michigan magical papyrus written in disyuiaed Greek letters and brilliantly 
deciphered by him. It gives directions for making oneself beautiful. K. Parmenpawz briefly announced 
the discovery in Gnomon, v, 457-8, and has since dealt-with it in an important review, Phi, Woek,, xiix, 
1544-0, [His suggestion that, |, 4, Techavos is a slip for 'Oripews and, |, 5, “Ompy a slip for Tudiaea is 
very reasonable: the error may of course have taken place in the writer’a mind.] The work has alao been 
reviewed by A.D. Nocn, Class. Hee, xii, 238, [I would add a remark on L 13 [Gord JyyehAe ra xpurri 
Thy pupertper Gear “Todos. Tf aa Preisendans urges, the first fow lines are addresaed to Isis, thix ia mot, 
a& Hunt makes it, part of the prayer: it is an injunction directed to the nian ning the charm, and 
bidding him recite or threaten to recite the secrets of the goddess, A parallel for this sort of shorthand 
is the common use of doyor (eg, 1 2208 of the great Poris papyrus). | withdraw my suggestions on 4 and 
Sf, Is tocw in 21 for IoewS, and not as Pr, suggests for low} ‘God of Abraham, Isase and Jucob’ would 
be liable to a misunderstanding like that which has made the Proper tiame Faced out af ‘Lond of hosts,’] 

A. 8. Howt, An {/noantation in the Ashmolean Museum (Journal, xv, 155-7), publishes an interesting 
love-charm attached ton clay figure: it is notable for ite homosexin! intent (hence the sentimentaliam 
(L 14), wvreordpagor rie yuyde dpepordpwv, absent from ordinary erotic magic) and for these invocations, 
(L. 5) citeoa dS paraf wefolvr: eal cafanr and (1. 22) fo abawar, onpeurre Gear, of ériw ralvouns roe dAeitiedae 
how «ai diowm, H, reprints a Hawara charm published by J, G. Miare, Archie, ¥, 393, which he inter- 
pret asa love-charm and not a dafrio, perhape rightly: here two women are concerned, 

A. 1). Nock, Greek Magical Papyri (Journal, xv, 210-35), gives, + propes of the new edition by 
PRetsexDaNy, an account of the genesia of this literature, urging that its substratum had taken shape 
by the first century of our era, bringing it into connexion with the Pythagorean revival, and discussing 
4 mystic stram sometimes apparent in it and ita relation to Pistis Sophia, He shows also that a 
comparison of P. tv, 33648 with a Cairo lead tablet points to un original earlier than either, [F.C Burgrer 
draws my attention & propos of p, 225, to the fact that in the Monastery of Epiphanius there are ostraca 
giving the heathen (planetary) days of the weel: ce, thoy had to be tougde to monks about a.p. 600] 

S. Errunu, Zu Phwlostrate Meroilos (Symb, Oslo, vit, 1-51), ia a very valuable study of the picture 
Philoetratas gives of heroic cultus and of the continual revelations received by the dumehoupydr from 
Protesilaus, E, deals with the parallel thus afforded to Hinge papyTi, og. miocramw, and stresses Neo- 
pythagoroan influence on the Philostratean ideal. 
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K. Preiseynans, Popyri graccae magiene, t, has been reviewed by Ta. Horrser, Gnomon, ¥, 9T5-7; 
P. Contant, Ree, de phit., Sér, 8, rrr, 14-14; H. J, Row, CL, Rev, xtatt, 74-5; A. D. Nock, ol, H,8., xu0%, 
134; W. Bacun, Theol. Lit.-#., wv, 102-4; an anonymous writer, Journal of Religion, 1x, 153-4, 

Laxa, La magie dana P Rite ancienne, has been reviewed by J. Tourars, Jowra. des Sov., 1029, 
126-34; P. Mowrer, Kev. &, anc, 31, 68-9; A. W. Suonrmn, Journal, xv, 137-8; (Cn. Bonnex, Mev. Mist, 
rel, XVII, 120-31 (very high praise). 

Lys Taopxpikn, History of magic, has been reviewed by P. A{uraanpiny), Mev, Aist, ref, xovm, 147; 
QO. Baveasruin, Die Wirte der DMimonen im Martuserangelium, by E. Faacitnn, Theol, bit-Z., Liv, 482-3; 
Symh, Galo., 7H-¥ by: di Beem, ih, f86-7. 

Astrology. Catelogus codicum astrofogorum grascorum: codicum Parisinorum partem primam deseripsit 
PR. Cumowt. Tomi vor, Pars rt (Bruxelles, M. Lamertin, 120, Pp, vi-+202, 1 plate.) This admirable 
volume completes the record of the Paris MSS. and gives new fragmenta of Vettius Valens and Rhetorius, 
the Methoadue of Hermes and other valuable material. 

BoLn-Bezoup-Goxpen, Steraglauhe wad Sterndeutung, is reviewed by O. Caen, Jadrd, f Liturg., 
vi, 309; K. Cn. Scamimpen, Weachiolte der Alchemie, avd Fr. Sraunt, Astrologia Alchemie Myetil, by 
Rh Vournr, Theol. Lit-2, uv, 111, We may note in passing J, vow Necunerm, Die Wodrseiolen des 
Himmels in der trdischen Mantil (Arch. f Rol. xxvt, 241-95; eg. 240 on colours of heavenly bodies). 

Hermehica, F, Buduntncer, Untersuchungen, is favourably reviewed by M. Dimes, Gaomon, ¥, 
1G1—8, 

Christianity. OC, Scumipt, Vers Funde su den alten TIPASEIS OAYAOY (Sitrungeb. Preuss, Abad, 1029, 
Vil, 176-83), gives a first account with extracts of a papyrus now at Hamburg, containing parte of the Acts 
of Fowl, which are apart from one exception not preserved in the Coptic fragmenta at Heidelberg, include 
the episode quoted by Nicephorus and « saying quoted by Origen, and according to 5, show that these 
Acts were not heretical, The full publication will be eagerly awaited, 

H. A. Sanpens, A newly discovered leaf of the Freer Paalter (Hare, Theol. Mer. xxt, 301-3), publishes 
one of the missing leaves, foond in Kelsey's 1927 purchase: it covers Pa. 146, 9—144 1, 

H. A, Sanpens-0. Scammot, Minor Prophets, has been reviewed by F, G. Kuwron, fournal, x1v, 323- 
3, Hy I. Bent, Ch ev, xm, 89-90, H. Sr. dons Trackenar, Journ, Theol, Stud, xxx, 216-4, 
THACKERAY also in A pepyrus erap of potrishe writteg (ib, 170-91, with plate), diseusees 4 fragment 
in the MS, emends it brilliantly and, on Hagnistic grovnds, makes the moat attractive sugrestion that it 
is & fragment of a lost Dpogaricy eqouxeia by Clement of Aloxandria. 

Hi. Grnsrincur, Pamprepios con Panopolis, Kidyllion,..und see Briefe dea Gregortoa von Nanans on 
fap, Gr, Vindob, 29783 a-c (Sitzungeh, Ab, Wiss, Wien, 208, 3 Abt., 1025), publishes two poema of the 
Nonnian school which he ascribes to one Parmprepios (interesting as specimens of the survival of classical 
tradition and mythology) ami Grey, Naz, App, 80 (66) and 90 (41). 

E. pe Fave, whose death is a serious blow, finiahed before it his large work on Origen (Orighma, an wie, 
fon auird, sn periade, 1, 11, Paris, Leroux, 1927, 1028, Pp, ii+245 and 307), 

C. pen Gaannn, Liturgiae preces Aymnat Christianorum ¢ papyria collecti, is reviewed by 8. Lerroupr, 
(0.2, 1020, ate. 

W. Fornaren, Von Valentin ow Herahleon, in reviewed by W. Viuunn, Theol. 2it-2%., tov, 487-00 
(serious criticiams), J. M. Cannp, /owrn, Theol, Stud, xxxt, 106-7, and anonymously in Jounal of 
Netigion, 1x, 168: BK. Lonenrz, De Egyptinie Kerkordening in Hippolytus van Hom, by J. A. Rourxson, 
Journ. Theol, Stud,, xXx1, 03-6. 

O. Mionets, Die Abblamationen in der Towffitwrgia (Saheb. (Jat, vit, 7-85), incidentally shows the 
close resemblance between the vesting of the neophyte in white amd his acclamation by the people in 
the Coptic-Ethiopio Ordo confirmations of Aletamiria and the conmelusion of the initiation of Lucius 
in Apal., Met, xt. 

H, Liwasex in the course of hia article GEOE SOTHP (/adrh. f. Lot, vu, 1-75: important for the 
classification of the liturgical material), suggests (p. 16) that P. Oxy. 405 is liturgical and remarics (p, 40) 
on the particular value of material from Egypt for the study of the development of Christian worship, 
and (p. 44) on the possibility that the Ethiopic rite preserves an early type of Alexandrian practice, He 
voncludes that the liturgical use of gwryp and ite correlatives is to be explained from the Hellenistic 
background and not from Biblical usage, and supports this view with a wealth of learning and of auto 
observation. [Some reference should be added to Philonic usage: ef. my Karly Gentile Christianity, 01 f.] 
We tust certainly allow that Hellenistic use has counted for a good deal, At the same time two points 
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miy be observed. (1) We do not apparently find "Iyente ergy with corip as a pure cult epithet (like 
fete corp, ote); ourgpy retains much of its sense as a women agentia, da for instance in «pros ent owrip 
(adr "lyoote Xperrig and in many phrases with an article, “Inrois 6 oweqp. This ase with the wrticle has 
of course itself abundant Hellenistic analogy: it is normal for rulers, [A plain @wrip occurs in PAIL, 211 
aa quoted in Clement, Keverpta ex Theodoto, 42 from a Valentinian source etpsor rye bbeye ‘Inrote Xpserrie 
reryp, Where «is an addition, Dut here we have to remember that 4 warnp is the Valentinian title for 
Christ, possibly becanse to them the soteriological work, rather than the historical personality, was every- 
thing. For «. a 4 proper name, ef, P. Oxy, L566, yaipm eer.) (2) The actual popularity of rer) must 
have been in some measure connected with the idea that it was a synonym for Jesus (Luke 2 11: Linssen 
(4; of. Matth. 1.21, eakdwess rd Teopa abred “Ineo, bras yap oda the kode atrod aed rer dpapriay avree }. 

A. D. Nock, Liturgical Notes (Journ. Theol, Stud, xxx, 341-05), discusses the Anaphora of Serapion 
in tte relation to Egyptian liturgical tradition and in particular the way in which the Institution narrative 
ia ittuched to what comes before; also the origin of intercessions introduced by prqodyr. | 

We may in conclusion mention a work which will be of yery great service to students jn this and other 
fields, Fotrologiae cursus completua aceurante D-P. Mrexe series graeea. Tunononva Horrnen Jnear 
locupletianimua tam in operd omnia omni Guctorum veteruin quant in adiectas pradfationes dissertations 
cmmmfttonm, mine onium wirertm dectorum recentium per capitula operwm omnia arguments com- 
plectens, Accerfit mndiewtua mueterum ex ordiae tomanem trdiculua muctorita ex ordine alphabeticn quorum 
operum titulis editionwm recentiorwm conspectua admectitur tudiculne methodicus, Totus t, fasciculus 1: 
Tom 1-17, (Psoudo-Clemens—Origenes.) [Paris: Geathner: 1928, yp. 1-96.] This ia a really full analysis 
of the comtenta of the Pirofogia, not merely of the ancient texts but of the modern diseussions thereir 
reprinted. Its convenience and weefulness are obvious, and Professor Horexen is to be congratulated on 
another admirable work of self-snorifice in the cause of scholarship, 


d. Poouicarrons of Nox-Litunany Texts. 

(N.B. Afiscellancons notes on and corrections of documents pramioualy published are referred to in § 9. 

eviews, when sufficiently tmportant for mention, are noticed here.) 

Geverai, J. WoLry reviews vol. 1, part 2 of the Sammelhuch (O.L.2., xxxu, 345-0). P.S.1., rx, part 1 
haa been reviewed by P. Jovaver in Aer. ie phil, ded ser, m, 77-9, and by F. Zvoxee in BLZ., xxx, 
M-5. For part 2 see below, Zoman-Bysantine, P. Cornell t haa been reviewed by A. v. Pamwenerern 
(Atio, xx0t, 164-5), F. Avcenen (0.0.4, xxxm, 842-6), A. ER. Boaw (Close, Phi, xxry, 421-9), and 
M. Rosrovrsmry (CL Weekly, xxn,92f.; known to me only from Phil. Wock., xurx, 1188); P. Bouriant 
by F, Zocken (0. £it-2., 1029, 799-805), A. E.R. Boax (Clase Pail, xxrv, 420-1), and A, Hienamrsarn 
(ifew, et. ane, X20, 184-5); and B.G,0. vo by M. Rosrovrserr (Fromon, ¥, 435-40), 

Crame Preavcx has published PLL initoresting anid remdlalley article on the evidence contrined in private 
lotters ns to cducation in Egypt, translating many of the letters referred to. Of course, for a systematic 
#tudy of the subject, this evidence must be supplemented by that of other documenta, but the article is 
an excellent piece of rudgarmation, t) use a handy French term, and furnishes even to the scientific 
worker a useful conspectus of the material, Letires privées preequet d’ Egypte relatives Pédueation, in 
flee. beige, Vit, 757-800. For papyrus letters see also chapter IIT, “ Letter Writing,” by (. C. Enaar 
(“The Zenon Papyri"), and ©. J. Ettmauam (“ Lettera of Privata Persons") in Pownt and BARBER’s 
New Chapters tn the History of Greet Literature, 2nd Series, 1929. 

Ptolemaic, OC. Patacx reviews P. Cairo Zenon, tt, in Chronique cd" Egypte, Ty, 200-308. The Domotic 
documents of the Zenon archive have been edited with his usual mastery by W. Spmecxnmenc in «volume 
which is numbered Heft 8 of his Demaotische Stuclien, though in a larger format than ita predecessors. 
Die demotischen Urkunden des Zenon-Archiva, Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1929, Pp. viii +37, 10 plites. 

An edition by W. L. Wrareawans of an important and interesting fidypopya on tlaves, the date of 
which appears to be the beginning of the 2nd century n.c., reaches me aa this woes to pres, Wesrenwann 
diseases in detail the veuriivtts probleme tiised or suggested by the Aiiypappe. Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic 
Egypt, New York, 1929, Columbia University Press. Pp. iii+69, 1 plate, 

Srincetvens, besides the Zenon papyri referred to, has also published an important Demotic papyrus 
at Berlin which contains on the recto « fragment of regulations for civil actions, probably, in Spiogelbarg's 
view, belonging to the ¢yyépiwr vipos, and on the verso a list of Egyptian priesta, inficating the amount 
of their reAcoruie. Aus einer digyptischen Zivilprosessorduung der Ptalendersnit (3-2 vorehristl, Jahrh,) 
abs. Bay. AL, Neue Folge, 1, 1929), Miinchen, Pp. 22, 4 plntes : 
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_W. Kuxgt in an article on the alienation of catoscic land publishes three of the papyri (all of the 
late Ptolemaic age, Ist cent, mc.) the evidence of which he uses. Uber die Verdumerung von Kutockenland, 
in #, Sar,-Stjt,, xuvint, 285-215, 

Molemaic-Roman. The long-expected fase. 1 of the Milanese Papyri, edited by A. CALDERINI, has now 
appeared. Apart from one literary text it consists entirely of documenta, of which no, 2 is the Ptolemaic 
sule of a palm-grove already published by Canpemrst in the Recnei’ CAampoltion, and the others are 
of the early Roman period and form « single group, being the family papers of as certain Harthotes of 
Theadelphia, None of these papyri is of outstanding importance, but they form a nseful addition to our 
material, and are edited with translations and a great wealth of commentary. Pupird Milanea {Pubbl. di 
* Acgyptus,” 8. Scient., vol. 1), Parte 1, Collogione Jacovelli-Vita, Milano, Universita Cattolica del. Sacro 
Cuore, 1928. Pp. i-viii, 1-63, nos, 1-13. 

fiomen. H. Saspens has published an important and interesting Latin birth oertifieate found at 
Karnnis, in which the birth of illegitimate twin children “ex incerto patre” is recorded, and which refers 
to the leges Actin Sontia and Papia Poppaca. A Birth Certificate of the year 245 ain, in AlA., XXXM, 
306-20, 4 plates, This and one of the certificates published by Gudnatp (see Journal, xv, 120) are the 
subject of a communication by R, CaGsat, who reproduces the texts with brief notes. Dour nowrecr 
certificats de neadsanice dgyptieas, in Jowrn, Sor, 1920, 74-7. Sanders’ text ia also discussed im valuable 
articles by LE. Crg (Lee fore a Auguste sur les déclarations de noissonce, in Mélonges Pou! Fournier, 1029, 
119-34) and Eoow Wass (Zur Nechtastellung oer unehelichen Kinder in der Kaisersit, in Z. Sav-Srife., 
XIX, 260-73). Seo also § 6, B. iv, 

N.Y. Cravsow publishes with a detailed andl valuable commentary a most interesting register in five 
ehlumna dating from Ap. 104. Lt is the register of « customs house and is of special note because of ite 
comparative follness of detail, ita good preservation, and the unusually large number of commodities 
mentioned. A Customs House Registry from omen Egypt (2. Wisconsin 16), in Aegyptua, 1x, 240-80, 

A letter of the 2nd century from n certain Clauilins Agathoa Daimon to a friend uamed Sarapion 
is a useful addition to our material for tracing the development of the Chancery hand. ‘Though strictly 
private in chanicter, it was clearly written by o clerk trained in or strongly influenced by the official 
style; and the sender, who was probably 4 high official, merely snbecribes in an informal hand at the end. 
It is edited by H, Guretinann, in newer Beitrag cur Geschichte der griechichen antlichen Lanceiackrijt 
(Pap. Gr. Vindob. 2247-9), in Wiener Stweien, ruvtl, 168-72. 

F. Brnaven has: published s small but very interesting fragment of a document dating from the ond 
of the 2nd contury, on the verso of which is a list of festivals, It furnishes the starting-point for a moat 
valuable article on (Girmoco-Egyptinn festivals, for which see § 2 abowe. Lhe gritho-digyptiachen Feate, in 
Newe Heidelberger Jahrbicher, 1920, 1-51 (text on pp. 4-6). In connexion with this may be meutioned 
the rather later but hardly less interesting wocount of o« festival or festivals published by F. Woumacn: 
A Fragment of Accounts dealing with Heligious Festivals, in Journal, xv, 230-42. 

In.an appendix to their Municipal ddministrotion in the Homan Emypore (Prinocton, 1926), F. F. Anporr 
and A, CO. Jomssow republish a large number of documents Wlustrating the subject, These include 45 from 
Egypt (pp. 507-71), consisting of bath inscriptions and papyri. 

Reference may bere be made in passing to the cryptographic papyrus published by Howr (woo § 2 
above) and the arithmetical problems published by Ronntys (§ 1). 

Fomen-Byzontine, The secoud fasciculus of P.S.L, 1x contains only one papyrus (no, 10TD, « fragment 
of a letter) dating from before the Christian era; the remainder are of the oman and Byxantine periods, 
and there are alao some important literary papyri, for which see § 1 above. The most noteworthy of the 
documents are; 1063, receipts for the deposits of recruits in the Codors £ Augusta Practoria Lustanorum 
equifata ; 1066, an undertaking by « yeapérpyy to present himeelf for the service of the ¢druredyret; 1067, 
a request for an deapyy (Antinoopolis); 1072, a lease From Oxyrhynelus with interesting provisions - 
1075, ao petition which is of interest for the domestic relations of the petitioner; 1077, which mentions o 
detachment of the sixth legion posted at Lycopolia; 1078, which provides what is apparently the enrliest 
mantion of the eras of Oxyrhynchus; and 1080, 0 letter, the writer of which announces the sending of 
toys for “little Theon.” Papiri greet « tating, 1s, 2, pp. 97-214, nos, 1062-06 and indices. (Jubb, della 
Soc. Italiana.) One papyrus in this volume (no, 1075) had previously been the subject of an article by 
G. Scnentmto in Rena, Jot. Lombardo, wan, which is however inaccessible to me, 

The papyri in the municipal library of Gothenburg have been very well edited hy H, Farmx, ‘'Twenty- 
one are published in full with commentary, the others described, sometimes however with the complete 
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text, Most of the documents are not of great importance, but several offer points of note, and nes, 3, 7 
and 13 are of rather exceptional interest, the first concerning Carscalla’s visit to Alexandria, the second 
being « document relating to the supply of glass windows in the baths, eto., and tho last o letter con- 
cerning disturbances at Lyvopolis. Papyrus grece de la Bibliothégue Municipale de Gothembourgy, Guteborg, 
Wettergren & Kerbers Fiirlag, 1929. (Giteborgs Higskolas Arsskrift, xxxv, 1929, 1.) Pp. 69, 2 facsimiles, 
Skr, Reviewed by F. Zucken (227., xxix, 96-7) and H. 1. Bens (Cf, Hev., xu, 237). 

Another meritorious Swedish publication is that by 5. Ménuer of thirteen Berlin papyri of the 
Roman and early Byzantine periods. They are excellently edited, with an elaborate and indeed super- 
fluously lengthy commentary, and with translations, and all offer some point of interest. No. 1 is perhaps 
the most noteworthy; it iss AdAvers, remarkable in coming from Euergetis near Lycopolis (Eiepyériy 5 
cord Adee tyr Angrpdr mdAc), in mentioning eponymous. priests (in A.D. 3001), and in containing an 
ooourrence of the word drayrarry: in a sense new to papyri, Le. a person who redds over o contract to 
an illiterate contractor, No, 2 is the beginning and end of P. Oxy, 1203, and contains the expression 
és deerpoqiy, for which see Studi Bonfante, m1, 65, No. 4, besides several other interesting features, is 
dated by the Kairopos «pdéryeis. No. i mentions ¢rirppqral dforvAgs eal fyavediopoy (sie; or Aey-, Le, 
Aayarohicuowl Schubart) ei. No. 9 is an interesting letter about the delivery of official documents to 
the Acyerrapor. No, 10 is an equally interesting letter relating to viticulture, in which there is a very 
noticeable effort after stylistic elegance. No, 1] is another letter which, despite its imperfection, ia of 
considerable interest, and No. 13 contains a recipe for a hair restorer, It may be remarked in passing—and 
the remark would be appropriate to some other editions aleo—that the volame would be much more 
convenient to use if (1) the date of each document were clearly noted at the beginning, (2) the serial 
nutnber of each were inserted at the top of every page after the first, (3) 4 table of papyri indicating the 
nature of each were given at the beginning or the ond of the volume, (fricchisehe Popyri aua dem Bertiner 
Museom. Inaug.-Diss,, Goteborg, 1020, Elandera Boktryckeri. Pp. viii+95,2 plates. Farak has published 
an article on this publication with new readings and useful notes, and a revised text of the first document. 
én einige newedierten Berliner Papyri, in Aegyptus, x, 87-95, 

Fak has himself published four Berlin papyri. They are: 1. Three fragments of an dwodame of 
4.0, 200, too imperfect for its exact anhject to be discovered. 2. A petition to the Aumodérpe in the well- 
known case Drusilla v, C. Julins Agrippianua, 3, Fragment (cola 19 and 20) of @ process against 
sepoypanperevs before the strategus, early 3rd century. 4. An agreement for lease of a vineyard in the 
Hermopolite nome, 4.0. F112, Vier Papyrt aus der Bertiner-Sammlung, in Aegyptus, tx, 281-95. 

Byeantine ond Arab, V. Mawrtw has published an important and interesting letter from the archive 
of Diescorus of Aphrodito, which has for many years been in the Geneva collection. Its apecial value 
lie# in the fact thet it was written at Constantinople, and furnishes a good example of the handwriting 
of the Imperial civil service. It is from « high official, very likely, as Martin suggests, the praefietun 
practorio Orientia, and it was clearly addressed to the Duke of the Thobaid, Ita subject is one of 
Dicseorus’s numerous law-suits. A facsimile of this letter will appear in the next part of the New 
Palneographical Society, A Letter from Constentinowle, in Jouraal, xv, 0-102, 

L refer bere only for the sake of completeness to two publications of Coptic papyri, riz, P. Jennerenr, 
awet neue Lruchsticke der toptichen EPOTAMOKPISELS, in Aegyptus, x, BO-6, ond A. Mattos, Vouvelle 
Serie d'oatraoa etTmovAon, in Mev. ce Fey. One, U, AON (a collection of ustraca from Karnak, con- 
taining receipts similar to those in Woet Sarge, a publication which the editar seems not to know, For 
bop see Wadi Sarge, p, 25-0, for aa op. cit, p. 20-£), 


General, W. L. Wesrenmann’s article on New Mittorical Docwments in Greek and Roman History, 
published in Am, Mist. Mee., xxxv, 14-32, is almost entirely concorned with Egypt and Cyrenaioa, giving 
# fairly full summary of papers which have appeared recently. : 

Further reviews of works already noticed in the Journad ara: of Karnar's Geschichte des Hellentamus, 1 
(sce X¥, 122), by E. Lonmmve in Tho! Lit.-Z, uiv, 343-5; of Jouaver's Limpérialiama macddonion (sue 
xv, 122), by O. G. vow Wesesposkr in Aliso, xxm, 486-8, who scareely touches on the Egyptian side of 
the book, by C, Pataux in (Aron. d'Ey., fy, 292-7, and by W. W. Tans fon M, KR. Dom's translation) 
in CL Hev., xii, 27-8; of Bavan's History of Egypt (see xv, 122), by C. Pudavx in Chron, d'By., wv, 
202-7, and Casren J. KRaanwen in Cf Weakly, Doo, 16, 1929, E. Srurn’s Geschichee dee apiitriimiachen 
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Reicher, 1, bas been briefly noticed by E. How. in Mist, Z., oxxxr (1920), 480-2, and by M. Bessiee in 
Journ, Sée., 1929, 78-80; it haa been reviewed by N. 1. Bayes in Ju0.8.,, xvirt (1028), 217-28. 

Political Mistory and position of nationalities, An important paper by U, Winckes on Aleranders Zug 
in die Ogee Sie is printed in Sitrengaber, Preuss, Abud, Wiss, xxx, 676-004, Ho holds that Alexander did 
not go to Shwa to obtain recognition ay the son af Amanon, hut simply to consult the oracla, As King 
of Egypt, he waa recognized as a god in Egypt, but this had no influence elsewhere: and it may have 
taken place before his visit to Slwa, which was the reault of a sudden idea conceived while he was founding 
Alexandria. At the temple he was greeted by the priests az the aon of Zeus, but this was wo part of the 
oracular utterance; the accounts of the proceedings clearly distinguish the two items, and the actual 
response was never known, The idea that the visit was designed to get a sanction for political enterprises 
74 due to the embroidery of the Romance. Alexander never used for any practical purpose the sonship 
of Zena which had been assigned to him: it was not till after his death that he became knowti as the 
son of Ammon, The article is reviewed by A. CALDRAINI in Aegyptus, 1x, 3140, 

Warner Scnwann'’s Die Nachfolge Aleranders dea Gromen, 1, in Alio, xxm, 211-34, has not much 
about Egypt: he comments on the purely panegyristic nature of the accounts written in the interests 
of the Ptolemies (p. 221). 

L. R. FARseEu's article on Mellenistic Auler-Cult, with a note by W, W. Tams, in JL. xix, 72-51, 
though not primurily concerned with Egypt, shoukl be noted, 

Piolemy LT and Arabia, hy W, W. Tans in Jowrne!, xy, 0-25, reconstructs the story of the efforts 
of Philadetphus to get control of the incense-trade by holding N.W. Arubia. 

KE. Cases haa written on Je ofutfe al’ Egypte cu tenpeode Uére chedtienne (Aix en Provence, 1927, 
62 pp.j, and A, Anpnéanks on Of ‘ESpain é& ra Befarrorg@ Epares in “Everqpic rye ‘Eraipeins Boforrirar 
Sroviay (1929, 23 pp. ; information supplied by H. 1. Bens.). 

Further reviews of works already noticed in the /owrne! are: of Scuvnant’s Griechm in deqypten 
(gee x¥, 122) by 8. oe Raoct in Aew. 4. gr. xu, 356; of Beni’s Juden wad Griechen (see xv, 123) by 
P. P[eerens] in Anal, Bolland, xivit, 404-5, by A. p'AuRs in Mev, dt. gr, xtat, 117-19, and by H. 8. J[owes) 
in JAS. xvi, 127. 

Administration. The discussion of the inscriptions recently found at Cyrene throws some side-lights 
en Egyptian history; articles to be noticed are by A. vow Parwensrnin, Piinf Adibte des Augustus und 
Senatebeschfies aus Ayrene, in Alis, xx, 162-4, by J, Srmoux and L. Wesaun, Die Augestua-Fnschrift 
auf dem Marktplats wn Ayrene, in AGA. Bay, AL, xxxrv, 2, by F. Tancen, Zum Verfassungediagramm von 
Ayrene, in Hermes, Lx1v, 442-57, by A. Srank, th coatitusions di Cirene, in Bull. Jat, Die. Kom., 1029, and 
by J. A. O. Larsen, Notes on the Conatitutional Inscription from Cyrene, in Cl, Plat, xxv, 351-8. 

M. Besser discusses the title corrector in L'usurpateur Achillews et le titre de Leorrachin®: he considers 
that if Achillens was called “corrector,” us suggested by Winckes, be took the tithe himeclf as a dignity 
almost imperial: ©. Ac. Jnscr., 1929, 216-21, 

V. Cuapor's Ados in Rev, &, anc., xxx1, 7-12, deals with the Greek use of the term, but may be con- 
sulted for references in papyri. 

B. A. van Gromixotn, writing De trilate quod elrapd dicitur in Mnemonme, ivi, 396-408, touches on 
the late use in Egypt 

A. Seork has an article A proposito di poregrint che prestavano servizio nelle legion romane in Aqgyptis, 
‘ Some information as to the organization of the Egyptian troops is obtained by F. Scuxue from on 
inscription found at Termessos: Ain dpyerrparep des procfectua Aegypti Valerius Kudaenion in Jahresh. a. 
tat. arch. Jnat., xxiv, 05-106. 

In hia book on Tht Homan Lezions, Oxford, 1928, H. M.D. Pasken argues that in Egypt the proe- 
feetus caatrorum gradually advanced to the position of commander of the legion, and eventually bure the 
title progfietua fegiow’s, This conclusion is contested by E. vor Nisonma in fiat. #4, 140, 115, 

F. Contome’s Chancellerie ef diplomatiyue (sen Journal, xv, 124) is reviewed by G. Rourmtanp in Hen, 
de pial, 3, 111, 221-2. 

For the uso of the terms orperyydr and orparghkdrys reference may be made to W, Exssnry's paper on 
Daltaativa Censor, der Halbbruder Konatantina f, fthein, Mus, NF. Gaxvint (1929), Hii-2is, 

HL Bett's valuable summary of the evidence of the papyri for The tdministration of Egypt ander 
the ‘Umayyad Ahalifse—a pauper read at the Congress of Orientalists at Oxford, Aug. 25, 1928—has been 
published in 5.2, xxvii (1928), 278-86, Though the work is not directly concerned with papyri, 
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reference may be made to Wanrikn Brdnemann, Beitriige cur Geschichte der Staatakanalet im tslamianhen 
Agypten. Abhandlungen aus dom Gebjet der Avelandatunde. Hamburgische Universitit, Band 28; 
Reihe B. Vatterbonde, Kulturgeschichte und Sprachen, Band 16. Hamburg, Friodrichsen, De Gruyter, 
1O28, Reviewed by F. Dotana in A.z#., xxviii (1028), 431-2. 

Hiography, W. W. Tans, in an article (cen Ptolemuie and Apame in Cl Quart, xxi, 138-41, 
miggests that Ptolemy | married an Egyptian princess soon after his arrival in the country. 

Topography, Fr. ZockER contributes an esy Zur Londesbende Aegyptens aus griechischen wn 
ronishes Quellen to the Featecir. Walther JudeicA (pp. 191-41), dealing with the coourrence of the acacia 
in place-names and especially the Kharpeh oasis. 

FLW. vow Brisa haa described T¥ne, cine hellentstivch-riimtache Fotung in Mittelaegypton in Sifsungaber, 
a, fayer, Abael, of. Wies,, 1028, Abh, 8, | 

Chronology. J. K. Formenmianam hes oa comprehensive article on The Cafendar in The JVantioal 
Afmanae for 193! (publ. 1929), 73447, which contains useful accounts and explanations of the Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman calendars. 

J.B. Cuanor reviews M. Cuatse, La Chronolugie des temps chidtions de l'Egypte et de UEthiopie, in 
Journ, Sav, 1928, 373-4. Reviews of works previously noticed are; of E. Meven’s Gniersuchwngen (sce 
xv, 125) by W. Konner in Gnoman, v, 48-51, and of W. Kunrrscner’s (Frundriss dor antiten Zeitrecheung 
(sec 2¥, 125) by MM. PL Ninesom im (rd. 1920, 99-104 


& Soctan Lire, Epcvcation, Arr, Ecosomtc Hisrony, Nomimatatics, ann Meraonody. 

(renal, J. Voor's Herodet in Aegypien: Ein Aapitel cum griechischen Kulturbewusdtscin. is included 
in Genefitiagton Wilhelm Schmid, 97-137. 

Reviews of works already noticed in the Jowrneal are: of W. W. Taun's Hellenistic Ciitisation (sen 
xv, 125) by U. Kannatepr in 6.G.4., 128, 482-8; of P. Vince's Philadelplcia (eee xv, 1235) by 
O. Lewen in O.4.2,, xxxt, 551-3, and by F. W. vox Brestxa in PaAdt. Woeh., xuix, 17-21; of M. Rowrovr- 
“errs Socal and Aconomic History (see xv, 126) by D. Averesow in Cl. Mer., xum, 35-6. 

G. Ostrogorsky in hia Antrittvoriesung (delivered in the University of Brealan on 2 November 1928) 
has discussed Die wirtschaftliches nnd socialen Entwicklungegrundlagen dea bysentinischen Retohes, Viertel- 
jadrechrift fir Sonal- und Wirtechaftageachichte, xXx11 (1929), 129-43. 

Fincace, Agriculture, Industry. M. Rostovrzerr has written on The Roman Exploitation of Egypt in 
the First Coutury ap, in the Journ, of Econ. and Ausiness History, 1, 337-04, and on The Origin of Sorfdom 
it Hho omen Empire in the Joven, of Land and Public Urility Esonomica, 1926, 198-207, 

The interest of Exizanern Guirr's Lucius Judiue Serenus, an Egyptian Landowner of the ascond eeatury 
after Christ, tn Cl, Phil, xx1v, 42-7, is chiefly economic. 
mhsy : Ciatson Publishes A Customs House Registry from Roman yypt in Aegyptus, 1x, 240-80 (see 

may 5 8), 

G, Gore treata of Le prix du papyrus dane Pantiquité greeque in Ann. o'hist. doom, ef eoe,, 1, 3-12. 

WARMINGTON's Commerce dutween the Loman Empire and Jueia (see xv, 126) is reviewed by M. Beatin 
in Aen, che phat, 3, 117, $12 

Under this head a reference must be made to the important dutypoppe on the sales of slaves published 
by WrsTenitany (see §.3 above, Ptolemaiz). 

In the field of Byzantine finance the most important study is that of A. Axpnitapks, Deus livres réconts 
sur fea finances bysontines, BZ, xxvitt (1928), 287-323, a review of F. Dénen's Bettrige zur treachiclte 
der bysuntimachen Finansverwaltung des X wad YI Jahrhunderts ('Touhner, 1927), and G. Oarroconsey's 
Dia liinedliche Stevergometnde des bysantinivehen Reiches im Y Jahrhundert (Vierteliadrsehrift fiir Social. wil 
Wirtechaftageachichte, XX (1027)). This review is of real significance for the study of Byzantine technical 
terminology in general, not merely for the usage of the tenth and eleventh centuries, See too $6, A. ili. 

H. Bort’s dissertation on Jhe Grundsige der diokletianischon Steuarcerfassung haa been favourably 
reviewed by F. Hutcnenmmm, Hist, 2, cx (1929), 658-0—"cine solide und frochthare Erstlingsarbeit,” 
G, Rovrnnann’s Ladministration civile de l' Egypte byzantine has heon reviewed by K. Diagurr in Mer. 
belge, vir (1929), 246-8, and by L. Cawranenti in Aegyptus, rx (1998), 313. 

Edweation, Science, and Art, Craime Paéavx edits Lettres privtis greoquee d'Kgypte relatives & Cédu- 
ection in Ree. belge, VI0, 757-800 (ace also § 3). | 

G. Bexpixenot discusses Jnffuant dell Eyitto efleniatica avil’ arte romana in Bull, Soe. Hoy. d'Arch. 
@'Aler, xxIv, 21-38. 
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Mania Konyiina, in a paper Zur Geachichts der Alezandrinischen Skulptur in Jahrb, DAs, Xai, 
69-77, publishes a boy's head at Moscow, with iWusteations from the Moscow and Hermitage collections. 

W. Deosma desoribes a head of Athena crowned with an ow! ond heads crowned with altars in the 
Musée d'art et d'histoire at Geneva: Terres cuites gréco-dgyptionnes in Rev, arch. 5, xxrx, 281-0, 

EB. Breocia's Monuments de Egypte gréco-romaine, 1, ia noticed by 8, H[eracu] in Rev. arch., 5, 

Numismatics end Metrology. Parxce Sourao's Complément & Pétwde da la monnaie dew premiers Leagicles 
appears in C.-/, de, Jmeer., 1928, 23-7, 

J. G, MinsH discusses Ptolemaic Cotnage in Egypt in Journal, xv, 150-2. | 

Secuk's Circolanone monetaria {ace Jowrnal, xv, 126) ia reviewed by A. Neret Mopowa in Afistoria, 
¥Il, no, Z. 

. , i Law. 

A. General, 

i. Bitiiegraphiea, We welcome the resumption of the comprehensive bibliographies of Roman law, 
understood widely, formerly compiled by Bemrourst, Aufl, Jot, Dir, Hom., xxxvi, 159-314, especially 
#2444. The present instalment, continuing from vol, xxx, 185-216, covers from about 1915 to the end 
of 1023. KF. Persor’s annual bibliography has mot appeared in Htew, Avat, dr. fr. et dtr, Vit. A valuable 
aid to study (wrongly criticized Journal, xv, 127) ia continued in Aggypfus, tx, 300-10; x, 07-101: Testi 
rocentemente pubblicati, but under Bibliografia metodioa, 1x, 320-3, we fmd only noice degli autor for 
previous numbers. #2, xxv0, 230-2, 474-7, and xxrx, 153-6, gives bibliographical notes; also Ayz.- 
nevgr. Jodrb., v1, 357-60 (Balkan tendency), There are bibliographies for 1925 and 1926 by M, Hommner 
in Bysontion, mt, 520-46 (law 532-3, 543-4), and there is anid to be another in Chronique d' Egypte, 1Oso, 
286 fi, (not seen). A necrology of F. Braspieone by P. B. in Bull Ja. Dir, Rom., axv0i, 125-7, gives a 
list of the deceased's chief works 

ii. Legal Avstory of antiquity, The theais odvanced by L. Wencen in works chronicled Journal, xv, 
127-8, has given rise to considerable comment, First we must add a farther statement by Wawcnn 
himself: Ween wad #iele der antilen Rechtegehichte, an address to the Oslo Historical Congress, which 
Wengen has summarised in 2 Sav.-Stjt., xiax, 068-91 (cp. 620), and published in Studi Aonfante, m1, 083 
(Pavia, 1929, not seen), A oritical attitude towards the philological orientation of modern romuanistic 
stulies, which he admits to be correctly reported by Wexorr and to be largely inevitable, is taken up by 
P. Hoxrants, J! metodo flofogico wegli studi di diritte romano (Serittt della Fucoltd giuridion di Koma im 
onore di Antonio Salandra, Milan, 1928, 123-36), and there are reserves also in L'histoire du droit ile 
Fantiquiid (Milonge: Paul Fournier, Paris, 1929, 787-805) by PF. be ACLUETA. 

The core of the problem is the extent to which Roman imperial law waa influenced by Gracoo-oriental 
Inw. Its Romani«m is impressively defended by S. Riccopox), Storia def diritto antico ¢ atudio del diritto 
romans and Sunn (ue momma inivria, boing Italian translations with commentaries respectively of 
Mrrreis’s lecture Antibe Reehiageschiclte, eto. (Jowrac!, xv, 127) and of J. SraHovux's monograph, Sunaum 
ius summa induria (offprint from Festschrift Paul Speiser-Soraein, Teubner, 1026): Annali de! Seminario 
giuridico di Palermo, xt, 474-87, 639-91, With these read Ricconoyo's review of Stnoux's work in 
Gnomon, ¥, 65-87. On the other side we have P. Covummer’s very judicious articles: Le rile de la doctrine 
ai de dis gwrastique vue la dfculoppement au drart rome priv cen Idea-erpire ( Hew. Ariat. ofr. Jr. et élr., N.S. 
vil, 651-83, yi, 5-35), Sea also the same author's Oslo address (Mulletin of the Committers, no. 5, 023-H1, 
aummuary 2. Sav.Seist, x10x, 601-2): Lee facteura de développament, etc. Relevant also are two urticles 
noticed by F. Manot, Arch, (iurid., on, 225-30, in a review of Seritti Safandra, mentioned above; P, px 
Fraxcisct, Osscrracion® sulle condiziont della legisiarione wei sec, (ee #. (L374, not seen), and E. Canwar, 
Rapports fra diritte romano ¢ dirtin greco-oriemtals (155-87). 

Two addresses by orientalista to the Oslo Congress are notable in this connexion. P. Koscnaken, 
Forachingen und Ergelniase in don bailechrifilichen Rech tag ual ten, 2, Sey.-Stift., XIX, 188-201, emphasizes 
the value of this branch of atudy for purposes of comparison, but rather with German and Greek laws 
than with Roman law, at least in ite learned stage. Gut comparative Inw (low not for Koschalor involve 
universal legal history, and as to causal connexions he holds that, while the fact of Hellenistic and there- 
fore oriental influence on Roman law is not to be denied, the measure of that influence is difficult to take, 
and that the proved borrowings of Greck law from oriental come to very little But, be ooneludns, 
Babylonian-Assyrian legal history, widened to include all cuneiform documents, if in itself a worthy 
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field of study. ‘The other address, by M. San Nroow), Ainiges avs den newbabyloniachon Rechtrerkunden, 
Z Sae-Seft, sux, 24-54, announces the publication by himaelf and A. Unexap, in » form accessible 
to the profane, of the whole of the documents of the late Babylonian period (middle of cent, vii to lntter 
half of cent. vj: Newhabylonische Rechte- und Verwaltungawrbunden, 1, 1 (Leipaig, 1925), of which there is 
an appreciative roview by P, Koscnaxen in 2%, Sav.-Srift,, xuix, 647-55, In his article San Nicowd seeks 
points of comparison rendered possible by these documents with contemporary Greek and Egyptian law 
(yp. 28-9, 36-7, 47 1h, 62-3), He concludes that they have a part to play in the analysia of the complex 
system known as Byzantine law, | 

The other side of the picture is unveiled in a remarkably original study (also an Oslo address) by 
E, Lavy, Weiten und Oaten in der nochHassiechen Entwicklung dea romischen Rechts, 2. Sor,Shift., XL, 
220-50. There is a post-classical evolution in the West also, a preliminary exposition of which shows 
that while reception moved mostly from East to West, sometimes it moved the other way (Paul's Sentences, 
Western constitutions, papal letters), There is a valusble note on the written stipulation at p. 254, 

The particular clause dealt with by M. Sax Nicon) in La clinsole di difetto o eecedenza di munura 
wvla vendita immoliliare secondo if diritto balilonese (Studi Bonfante, 1, 41-50, Pavia, 1929) is repre- 
sented in the period of the Selencidae and Arsacidas by a formuls resembling that found in contemporary 
Egyptian documents (the author's Scilwehlaneetn, p. 2009), and in Greek papyri till Inte in the Byzantine 
period by 4 éea: dy dow. Here San Nioowd sees only coincidence, though in other matters he believes in 
causal connexion (Journal, x¥, 127.4), We must chronicle also his appreciative and detailed review, 
in 2. Sav,-Stijt,, XLix, 61-40, of P, Kosonanen's Veue befachriftl. Reoktourbunden, otc. (.fournel, xv, 128), 
ond his Wiseefle, ide, 461-2, drawing attention to a group of late Babylonian cuneiform tableta discovered 
in 1026 by the French Archaeol. Institute of Jerusalem in Syria, which he welcomes os evidence of o 
possible westward diffusion of Babylonian commercial law, extending perhaps to Egypt, A bare mention 
must suffice of J, Prnesxn's Essel sur Pérolution du droit de famille en Egypte sous Maneien empire (MA. 
Fournier, 615-31) and his Le lien vassalique & Fépogue de la premitre féodalité dans Pancienne Egypte 
(Fi—XP Dyn.) (on address enmmarived in Mev. d'Adat. dr, fr, at dtr. NJS. vin, (47-9. 

iit, Miscellaneous reviews. In 2%, Sar.-Stift., xm, 495-602, K. Larre hes a rather fault-finding review 
of G. M. Cannoun's The growth of criminal law in ancien? (reeee (Journal, xv, 125), whereas M. San 
Srcowh weloomes Cannoon and Decawenr's Working bibliography of (reek law (2. f. wergleich. Recktneiss,, 
ai0v, 422. Op. Journal, xv, 127). Sax Nocond, fivd., 432-3, notices Opere di Contardo Ferrin, 1, 11 (it 
olso hea appeared; Milan, 1920), aa dows C.G, Mon in Aix, ai Storia del Der, Jtal., nm, 183-8. The firat 
voluroe on Romano-Byzantine law is relevant bere. F. Stmmna Mananca, Bull. In. Dir. Rom. xxxv1, 
145-6, gives an analysis of A. ALRERTONT (+ 1029), Per wna esponizions del diritti lisanting oon riquardo 
all ftaka, a book of which there ia a thoughtful notice by G. 8. Mautmaxts in 2. Sce-Stift,, XLIX, 618-25, 
and to which N. B. adds a wefal bibliography in AZ, xxvim, 475-4 M. Sax Noo, 2. f. vengleich. 
fechiowias,, ILIV, 438-9, spooks well of F. Dicer, Beitedige cur Geschichte cer byrentiniechen Pinane- 
crmaltvng (Bye, Archiv, Heft 1), as does FE. Sra, but with more reserve, in Z Suv,-Stift,, Rix, 504-6. 
Stem draws attention to « Heidelberg dissertation by Osrnoconsky (cp, Vierteljahrachrift 7. Sor w, 
Wirtachaffagesch,, XX, 01-103) containing translation with commentary of the Byzantine tract published 
by W. Asununwen, J.ALS,, xxxv, 76-84, and re-edited by Doromm (see also § 5), In D. Dit.-2., 1929, 
[259-61 and O.2.4,, xxxn, 168-9 respectively M. San Nicow also has short notices of L, Wexocen'’s Aue 
Novellonindar, etc, (Journal, xv, 128, 132), and of EB, Cog’s La condition juridique de lo Coeld-Syrie, ete, 
(Jowrnel, xtV, 155). Hoe thinks better of Cvg'’s conclusions than of his argument. G. Besnimn, Biys.-newgr. 
Jahrb, vi, 47-55, deals mm detail with Th dericdy Alcor dv role veapois rar Bufarrvae atroxparépur 
(Athens, 1022) by G, 5, Mantpagn, agreeing in general with the author igainst a previoas reviewer, 
F. Buasminmon®, ftir, tal. per fe antense giwrid., 1026, 380 ff. (not seen}, The best account of the issues ia 
Weecur's review of H. Moxnrer's Ler Novelles de Léon fe Sage (Journal, xv, 128), 

iv, New juriatic tarts, In 2. Soe,-Stift., xtx, 694, A, Seark gives & summary of his conmmunication 
toa the Oslo Congress concerning three teata which will be published in Studi Bonfante (Pavia, 1929- } 
and eventually edited in P.S.1. They are acholia, half Latin, half Greek, which he judges to belong to 
the period of the Law of Citations, and possibly to be a relic of the Alexandrian law-school. 

¥, Documents and comments, Tn Aegyptwa, tx, 281-95, H. Putsx, Vier Papyrd aus der Berliner-Sammlung, 
edits with commentary, amongst other documenta, Inv, Nr. 74204-7494 , om, 139 a.n., relating to the cas 
of Drusiila », ©, Iulins Agrippianus (Mrrrem, Clr, 87-8). Also, in. Aegyptus, x, 87-05, Zu einige meu- 
edierten Berliner. Papyri, he reviews an edition of 13 documents contained in a dissertation by 5. MiiLuEn, 
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Crick Pap, ava dem Berliner Museum (Goteborg, 1929; not seen), Fatak re-edite the first dooument 
(Inv. Nr. 11707), « duidvors of 300 4.0,, which he saya is the most important. The second piece (Inv, 
Nr. 11808) is interesting as containing the beginning and end of P, Oxy. xt, 1203, 

M. San Nicori's review in Z. f. vergleich. Rechtawise, xutv, 427-91, of the legal matter in P.S.L, vin, 
especially 901-18, is important, bat too compressed for summary. A gool many of J.C, Nansn’s Observa- 
fronds cet papyras turidicas, continued in Mnemaryne, N.S. Lvt, 100-38; Lye, 73-101, 379-414, fall 
under the present heading. There come under review chiefly: P. Grenf. 1, 11, P. Heid, 12804+Grenf. 1, 17, 
P. Tour, v1, 3-13, P. Gronf. 1, 13, 21, 28, 44, 60, 62, P. Grenf. m, 23, 67, 70, 78, P. Paria 5, 4, 15, 20, a2, 
38, 62, 62, 65, and P. Aktenat. 1, 2, 3, 4, 11, 12. 

vii Jiplometic, Parts of Nanen's last-mentioned articles might also be placed here. 

H. Sremnacken’s Die antiben Grundlagen der frithmittelalterlichen Privaturbwnde (Berlin, 1027; Journal, 
xv, 129) has provoked important. reviews from M. San Nroowd, 2. f vergleiel. Keohtmediss, xutv, 433-8, 
A. Sremwesten, Arit. Vierteljahresechrift ( (esetogebung wv. Kechtewias., N.F. 3, Xx1m, 158-72, BE. KOaLen, 
Phat, Wook, sire, 1254-60, and G, Feanant, Arch. storico ital, ser, 7, xt, 3-17. All seem agreed on the 
viulue of this excursion of a medievaliat into antiquity. Sas Nocor, while approving the author's method 
in carrying the development back to the ancient East, observes that the actual proof of the oriental 
derivation of the Greek document is small, and that the extent of Greek influence on Rome in this matter 
is coutroversial, He thinks the treatment of the oriental and pre-Greek Egyptian material the least 
successful. SremswenTean shares these reserves: welcoming the application of the diplomatic methed to 
the ancient material, he judges the author too optimistic (p. 45) as to posible results in papyrology. He 
notes the considerable treatment of dreypady and xarcypagy, bat STEKINACKER’s section on the 
Roman document as more important. Here Baussur’s dorivation from Roman practice of the Ger- 
tmanistio traditio charter ia rejected; Sretvacken holds that by a misunderstanding of Nov. 44, 1 the 
Italian notaries treated dimissio or drdAvow a8 equivalent to ¢reditio; he also argues that tiinweffo in 
the gesta municipalie arose in the East, not in Italy, Sremvwester doubts or dissents on both the lat 
points, Kitucen, however, agrees as to the Enstern origin of the tua aetorum. He praises the author's 
mastery of the ancient material, giving a summary of his Egyptian results, but he considers that in tts 
main point, the refutation of Bronwen, the book does not fully succeed: because imainwatio waa a 
necessary act (Nov, Val. 15,3 of 444), it does not follow that ¢raditio per chartam was erroneous. FERRARI 
(an article nther than a review) naturally concentrates on this main problem, After describing the 
Germanistic traditio chartae (pp. 0-11) and stating Sremacken’s position, viz, that the perfecting force 
of this act, though recognised in central and southern Italy after Justinian, was due to non-Itoman 
infliiences, he gives hia own opinion that, nevertheless, the medieval tr, ch, is an ulterior development 
of the @. ch. found in the West during the later empire, Sixth cent. Ravenna documents no doubt lay a 
hitherto unknown atress on fr. cd., but it is mentioned alsa, and earlier, in the East (P. Oxy, ox, 1200; 
xtV, 1627, 1643; xvi, 2008, Frecnor, Wertpap., 1, 28, 1). Exchange of documents is after all o natural 
‘thing, and what requires examination is the late imperial forma of contract infer absentes, He ther 
explains Stemacken'’s hypothesis of an Italian confusion between dwdAums and ér. cf,, but shows that 
in the East wAjpocw and drdkwre were kept distinct (citing Teipa Eustathii Romani, xxxvim, 8, ed. 
Zacharias, p. 167). . . 

vii. Reception of Roman Law. A. J, Bovi, Le droit romain et tes papyrus d'Kgypte, in L’Kgypte 
contemporaine, xx, 529-59 (Cairo, 1929), after a general discussion of the relation of papyrolegy to the 
study of Roman law, attacks the problem of reception by Egypt of foreign law in the Ptolemaic and early 
imperial (pp. 636-47) and Byzantine periods, The Ptolemaic tendlaney to fuse Greek and native law wie 
somowhut checked by the advent of the Romana, but, as in language, so in law Greek influence proved 
stronger than Roman: in fact under Roman rule Hellenistic practice developed. Roman influence led to a 
consolidation of private property, but commercial law, a department in which Roman law itself was largely 
Hellenized, was mainly Hellenistic, ‘The inclusion of Egypt in the Eastern Empire reinforced Hellenistic 
and oriental tendencies, which even penetrated into the official law. There is a good exposition of the 
influence of oriental practice (ep. Cowat. Deo auetore, § 10). But we must not overlook the West (E. Lavy, 
ii, above), nor the force of the Roman tradition, which was revived in the East by « scholastic reaction 
at Berytua, This school may have eclipsed the Alexandrian ; at any rate the traces of Justinian's lawbooks 
in papyri are few, and there are not lacking signa of positive rejection in Egypt of his novelties, This 
resistance coincides with a national Egyptian reaction, beginning in the middle of the Sth cent., which 
brought native legal ideas once toore ta the front. 
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These general conclusions are borne out by TK. Tavsenscn.as, Geschichte der Reseption des rimischen 
Rechts in Aegypten, Studi Bonfante, 1, 360-440, in a systematic study, divided into six sections; (1) the 
Rotman population in Egypt, and (2) the legal practice of the Romans, before the Conatifutio Antoniniana, 
(3) inflaenee of Roman on popular law in the same period, (4) Roman law after the Conat, Ant, (5) Justl- 
nian's legislation, (6) popular law after Justinian, In each of sections 2-5 the departments of private law 
are reviewed successively; the repetition is a little wearisome, but makes for chronological distinction 
and ease of reference, There are original contributions in plenty, bat the main value of the work, which 
is great, is ita rich documentation, which over the whole fleld of private law offers a realy answer to the 
question: what precisely is there in the papyril 

B, Law of persona. 

i. General, Most of Capwt e¢ Sapa by M. Rapiy in Mel. Fournéer, 651-63, is irrelevant here, but we 
note the discussion of gaya aa a technical tertn, with a reference to P. Jouguet 10 (p. 660,20). P. Bon- 
ANTE, Di wn’ influenza orientale nel oliritto remano, Rend. Ace, Linoei, sor. 6, 1¥, 273-86, has no difficulty 
in showing that national Roman law simply ignored castrati, and that the atory of their civil disibilities 
belongs to the late empire. Troe the early classical law could no longer shut its eyes to this scourge, 
hut the regulations took the form of criminal penalties, The Guomon certainly shows thet provincial law 
imposed restrictions on succession to exatrati, but penetration into the official private law did not take 
place till Justinian. The views which make the civil disabilities of eastrati classical are severely oom- 
mented on. 

fi, Slavery, G, Gaoeso, Sulla fiducta a scope di “manumissia," Hie, ital. per fe amewse giurid,, N.S. 1, 
faec. iii, 1-88 (of offprint), makes use of P, Lipa. 136 (pp. 7, G01E, TO). C, G. Mon, La “manumiann in 
ecofenia,” Rip, fi storia def elir, itel., 1, 81-150, studies Greek precedents, using A. CanpEntni, £1 mano- 
missions elu condizione dei Liberti in Grecia (Milan, 1908), and P. on Fuayetsot, Intorno alle origini della 
Manumisaio in sectestia, Renal. Jat, Lomb., xem, 618, coucluding with tho latter that the origin lies in 
consecration to and invecation of the gods, not in hierodulism or sale to the temple, as is often held. He 
then (p, 85) deals with the papyri (P. Oxy. rv, 72%, 724. Morrerm, Grands, 271; Chr, 353-1), 

iii. C¥rites, In 2. Sov,.Stift, xox, 129-54, Das griechische Bunadestlirgerreckt der hellentatischen Zeit, 
W. Konne argues in favour of the existence of legal communion between the component states of the 
Greek leagues of the Hellenistic period, The material is not papyrological, but the question is relevant. 
In Aegyptus, Ix, 303-4, A. Seonk, A propesito di peregrini che prestavano servicio nelle legion’ romane, 
argues from the claim (V.P.B. 72) of the children of M, Valerius Valens, previoualy Paenemunia, to suc. 
ceed their father, a legionary who seems to have died before Aoneatu missio, that the father had not lost 
hin Egyptian nationality; for, whether legitimate children born before, or illegitimate born during, 
wervien, they could have had no claim to succeed u citizen (Gnomon, $8 24, 25,524). The reference by 
SmckEL- Maran, 20m soyen. Gnomon, ete, p, 24, 5, of V.PLB. 72 to wade cognatl is wrong, and BG U, 140 
(Mirra, CAr, 373) ia not in point, Hadrian's epistle applying only to a soldier's or veteran's citizen, 
though illegitimate, offspring, The conclusion is that many Egyptians served in the legions, generally 
After servios in the quia or fleet, but remained pereyrind till A. sissio. As such they could be succeeded 
ab intestato by their desvendants, even illegitimate, efaadem nationts, 

The governing idea of E. ScnGsnaven’s Studies cur Personalititsprinip im antiten Recht, 2. Sav, 
Stift., XLix, 345-403, is that this principle in ancient law must not be confused with private international 
law, ‘Tho latter, a modern idea, rests on a duty to apply to resident aliens, in certain cases, their 
native law. The former is simply exclusive: the law of a state applies only to its citizens, and if 
practical considerations rexqjuire provision to be made for aliens, their special law will be a class-law, 
which de foeto may consist in some adoption of their native law, but de dere is simply what the sovereign 
state chooses to ordain for resident aliens or classes of them, From this tusis Scutinmacun in his fret 
two sections (345-5) energetically combats Bickenmany's conclusions (Joureal, xiv, 151; xv, 120-20, 
130-1), that the racial styles of the Greeks in Ptolemaic Egypt were legally irrelevant, and that they 
did not live by their racial laws, int by royal law. Scuiiwpaven agrees that all wero subject to royal 
diypapper, bat holds that the Groeks outside the rd\ae wore organized in racial wodiredpara, having, like 
the wides, vduo wokciend. The analogy drawn with the organimtion of the Macedonian army under 
Philip and Alexander, and the use made of the new Cyrenean constitution (wohirevaa, Serdue) deserve 
careful consideration, Apayone denotes tuembership by descent of one of the subdivisions of the military 
class, Persians of the epigowe (359-07) were Egypt-born descendants of Persian soldiers, For them we 
expoct a class-law, the iipor rodmeds of their rodireypa, ud the special law of exceution which we find 
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applied to them from the 2nd cont. was such a rdpes, and de firofo not native Persian. This law cannot have 
heen penal (vox Woerss), but wae probably voluntarily adopted by the woAirevas os a mieans of Improving 
credit. A. Smerk (Journal, xv, 190) may be right in holding that Egyptians entering the army were 
elovated to this, the lowest of the “classes,” which was the equivalent of the puréoddpo fro of the 
Alexatidrian army, instead of to a roAfrevea of their own, Another section (373-8) comlats Broxen- 
MANNS rejection of the persouulity principle for Greece proper, and the remaining sections deal with the 
working of the principle by Rome. We have discussions of the dus genéfum (887-06 ; the de fecte influence 
of cosmopolitan commorcial practice seems unduly depreciated), and of Augustus’s class-policy (00-409), 
with special reference to the Giaomon and the Cyrenean edicts. 

iv. onady. The Karania diptych published by H. A. Sannens, Amer. Journ. Archaeol, xxx (ser, 2), 
300-29, is reproduced by R. Cacsar, Journ, Sae., 1929, 74-7, a5 a supplement to a previous article, dud. 
1927, 193-202 (Journal, xiv, 143; xv, 131. In the last place 1926 is an error for 1027). He gives also a 
fresh birth-certificate from O. Guémacn, Bull. de PYnat. fr. d'arcidol. or, xxvii, 119, the chief inberest, 
of which is ite early date, 62 4.0. The Karanie document reveals the hitherto unknown fact that the 
l. deig et Papia Poppaeo forbade spurt to be entered on the alfum profeesionum Hherorom naforwn 
(Bauns, Pontes’, p. 420, no. 193). For full discussion see E. Waies, Zur Aechtastelluag der unehelichen 
Kinder in der Kuiserzeit, Z. Sov.-Stift., xix, 200-73, and KE. Cu, Les fois dAuguate sur les déclarations 
de poissance, Mel Fournier, 119-33, The Latin document ends with dereehia ; cp. Guexrent, Bodlewn 
Quart. Aeoord, m1, 250-62, on which Mrrrmia, 2. Sav,-S0f?., XL, 359, proposed oeaeripiiem af reeogetem ex 
eremplis bins (CUQ ex eremplo brews) tabulae supra seriptae, Wes prefers DrrrMass's proposal for the 
present document: de-ea re. eodem eremplo binac tahulae acriptoe nent, which is very plausible in view 
of Enuxe, Ponfea*, p.. 377, no, 171, and Apuleins, Apol., BO. 

In 2 Son.-Saft., xox, 115-25, Die moterna potertas im oribe-igyptachen Recht, RH. TATHENSOHLAG 
shows thet over the person of her child the mother possessed many of the powers attributed by Roman 
law to the father, thongh during the father’s life her powers were in abeyance or reduced to mere concur- 
rence, In regard to the child's property ber position was not quite parallel, depending upon appointment 
as guardian by marriage contract or marital testament; or she may appear 44 ¢racohavdaraa by the side 
of at officially appointed guardian, As to the reaction of these popular idexs on Roman law, Justinian 
still kept in principle to the potestes of the father, though even before him the mother's guardianship of 
fatherioss children was recognised. The Aefoga made the great advance of turning that guardianship into 
a veritable potestes, wo that Leo the Wise (Nov. 27) could speak of pyrpied éfouoia, which is to go further, 
at least in the sphere of property, than Graeso-Egyptian law, | 

In Ale. di storia def dir, ital., 1, 352-3, V. Carooct gives tidings of the publication by G. Scumnito 
of an Oxyrhynchus papyrus (P.S.1 1075) of 459 a.p., relating to nuptial donation and suggesting protium 
pudiciting: Un papiro del y secola in nixteria dt rapport: patrimoniall tra covlwigs, Hewat. fat. Lomb, LXM, 
vii-x (1929) (not seen). The papyrus ia republished by Scummmio in Aiv. di storva del dir, ital. mu, 467— 
106, at the beginning of Studi sulla donazione nusiale (fase. arrived as we were going to pros), 

W. Kuneet, art. Matrimonium, in Pacur-Wissowa's Ronfenzyblopidia, ahould be noted. 

QO. Law of property. 

E H. Srumsony's dissertation, Juste posseesio (Rerlin, no date,.47 pp), favourably reviewed by 
G. Eresen, 2 See,Stift, xnix, 548-41, being a study of the history of the Roman idea of possession, 
hardly concerns us, aave so far as in his preliminary survey of pre-classical sources the author is led by 
the inscriptions dealing with boundary disputes between Greek states to comment (10-12) on the abeence 
of « technical term for ownership, and to enquire how far xvpuete conveys the notion. | 

The first part of L, Wexcun's Griechiswde Inschriften cum Kaizerkult und zum Grabrecht, 2. Sav,-Suft., 
x11, 308—14, belongs to other departments. The second (328-414) discusses 4 recently discovered Ephesian 
aequlchral inscription (text 329 and #44), which shows the possibility of disposing of s sarcop rungs, ‘athe 
thus raises a question of the general theory of rea religioeae. The text is also interesting diplomatically 
338 ff 
S Ez ea Beitriige zur Geschichte dea Berghaurechts, Minch. Beitr. © Papyrusforechung “. antiten 
Rechtageach., 12 Heft (Munich, 1929, xv +208 pp.), attacks his theme from the point of view of continuity : 
does a line run straight from Grueeo-Hellonistic through provincial Roman to medioval mining law? After 
an introductory survey of literature, and diseussion of hasie concepts and Greek mining law (13-32), the 
Roman sources, principally the Vipasca inscriptions, are studied (32-158), and then the medieval (158-02). 
The conclusion (193-208) i+ for continuity in some cases, against it in others and on the whole, the fact 
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being that no general mining Inw existed which could have continued. 'The impartanco of the subject in 
coonomic and administrative history makes the hook not negligible by papyrologistsa, the morn so that 
in the clucidution of various points the author makes use of his papyrological knowledge. In a very 
judicious review by I. Kinimn, 2, Sav,-Stift., xu, 500-75, the basic classical law and the 7 it -classical 
changes are clearly stated, and dissent from Scuixpaven's opinion of the relation of the two Vipases 
tuactiptions is expressed, The Queflenverseichnize enables. the papyrologist to pick out his own points 
easily, -g. the explanation (not accepted by Kiunen) of pittactarium, tho parallel between /iferadites and 
fpyeria OF huilar@peria, the comment on FP, Hal. 1, 106-14. 

D. Law of obligations, , 

i. General. In #, Sav.-Stift,, xix, 400-10, G. Beseien discusses, with some reference to papyri, rvp- 
Soko, cord urype wid the like, 

In Aegyptus, x, 3-34, A. Seank, Note sulla éypin grecoegisia, begins with « conaideration of eq im 
the light of recent Germanistic risearch. He then shows in Ptolomaio state contracts the appeariunce 
of the debtor first aa correal with the yyoo, and then as alréyyuor, a parallel with the Roman meancepa 
idem proes 0 atriking as to duggest reception. He regants dgkeyyuy a8 of native Egyptian origin, not 
Greek, being the nearest translation of indigenous solidary lability of members of family and other 
groups. Finally he reviews Partech’s distinction between éyyoq and &Soleqis, concluding that it was the 
native contract of sale, not the Greek, which produced the suto-SeSaianw of the seller. The last easily 
cotlenced with the stipulatio duplae. 

i, Stipulation, F, Beasotimone, La “stipylatio" nel? ta migerials romana ¢ durante if medio evo, 
Kiv. di storia del dir, itel., 1, 7-78, 270-310, contends mainly that the classical oral stipulation persisted 
in the West till late in the middle ages, This hardly concerns ws, but the argument ia that it persisted 
likewise in the East till Leo's constitution of 479 (C. 8, 37, 10), which only reached the West through 
Justinian and to a limited extent 

G. BonewitLo, La trasmisaibilite dolla “stimulutio in faciewdo,” Bull. let. Dir. Hom, XXxvI, 20-97, 
makes a strong case for the necessity in classical law of mention of Aeredea in stipulations of certain 
kinds, if the obligation was to pass to or against heirs. The author does not raise the question whether 
the same rule is found claowhere (see however pp. 43, 2 and 70,1). Hi. Kaxnnma, Arbreedtliche Unter- 
mchimnupon, 26 ff, inclines to regurd mentiones Aeredum in the papyrias being er abundant cauteta: but 
the point might be worth examining, Cp. V. Konoaxe, Die Erbenkaftuny nach rlimiachem Hecht, t, 115, 3 
(Letpeig, 1927), 

iii, Sele. H.R. Horry contrilmtes a thoughtful article, Quefynes remuargued tur la vente dane le droit 
gree, Tigdechrift voor Rechtayesohicdends (= fer, d'Aret, fe droit), 1x, 253-70, the point of which is that the 
view held by many modern writers (literature, 363, 25, that the Crook contract of sole was a real oon- 
tract, is extremely hypothetical. In this connexion he points to the relative infroqueney of arrhe in the 
papyri (list, 247, 3), 

iv. Lee G. Scumnrio, Hend, Jet, Lomb, ux, 1-36 (in offprint), studies the relation of Locations « 
presario in Roman law. Loeatio may be derived from precarium, but in classical law they were distinct, 
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became doeatio at the will of the locator, the wloGwcwe ¢h' Gorav Bother xpivor of the later papyri. Cp. 
Journal, xiv, 164, 

F. Kosten’s Der Tolan im rimischen una geltenden italieniachen Rooke, mit Geriickichtiguag dea 
fronsisiachen Rechts (Marburg in Hesson, 1926, xiv+145 pp. not seen) is reviewed by B. Kisnmn, 2 f 
dia Ceatmmte Stoagswia., LXXXVO, LOG-8, and by G. Erssen, 2. Sav Styl, XL, 669-5, KGanen is 
favourable, specially praising the authors papyrology, Eisane regreta the exclusion of public law and 
of the late imperial developments, and the lack of distinction between countries, He (Ersaen) gives a 
list of the later papyri with eofonia partiaria (663, 1). From P. Oxy. n, 277 and P, Lond. V, 1604, he 
ir oes that the fruita were owned in tommon till partition, He alsin draws attention to Se TOSTA ER's 
conparison (Berghaurecht, 54, 120) of the miner's share of the product, which is not approved by Kinten. 

V. Negotialitity, A. Skank, A propostte defta o, of clowsola af portatore net documents di credit Uireen. 
eqin, Aull, Jat. Jur. Hom, XEXVII, (7-0, maintains against P. Koscuacen (Veue Kedleche, Reohteurk, ete., 
4g; foie, a¥, 128) his own previous view (Gull, xxxrv, 138 ff.) that the cluuse <upia wawri rai drupe: 
porn did not create assiguabili¢y, which existed by general Inw, but justified the deltar in paying he 
holder without documentary proof of ausigoment. If KoscHaken were right, the disappearance of 
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the clause from the 4th cent, ought te mesn that debts had ceased to be assignable, whereas what it shows 
is the influence of Roman formularies, though vuriously enough the clause appears later in the West. 
In this connexion a short summary of how the Romans componaited for their lack of hills of exchange 
ia welcome : H, L&vy-Buuun, La lettre de change a Rome, Rev. hist. dr. fr. et dtr., NS. vin, 638-9 (rdennd 
of an address), 

E. Law of succession. 


J.0, Naner in the cecond of the articles montioned above ta v) has a note (2 21, Mnemonyne, Lv, 79) 
on a difference between Egyptian and Grek law: under the former a claimant heir could simply dp8a- 
reve, Whereas the latter required ¢rigraAya first, ie claimant must be properly established aa heir, 

G, Fensan, Papi Revennati dell’ epoca Giustininnes relativi all! apertura di testament, Studi Bon- 
fants, 0, 633-44, contributes an important article, hased on P, Marini ixxv and Lxxty, on the formalities 
of making and opening willa in the Byzantine period, P. uxxv is a normal will, though not sceret, under 
the celebrated constitution of 439 (Nov. Th. 16,1, 2-5), We see how exactly the formalities of opening 
described by Paun, Seat. 4, 6, 1 were observed in this case. He then puta in their picturesque historical 
surroundings the gesfa preserved by P. txxrv, which he holds is a copy of the original kept at the public 
archive: see Brows, Fontes’, 317-8; Graun, Tertes*, 815-7; Saviany, Verm. Solr, m1, 122-54, For 
Egyptian wills of this period see TaAcHENSCHLAG, op. cif., supra A, vii, p. 425. 


F, Low of procedure, 

L. Wenaen, 2. Sav.-Stjt., xix, 477-8, gives a short notice of the publication by W. Srimoriacne 
of a demotie procedural code (us einer dgyptischen Ziv! prosessordaung der Ptolemiterzeit, ALA. Bay. Ab, 
M.F, 1, 1920; cp. tial, 4, 1929), This new source is naturally one of the bases of E. Sxomn's dissertation - 
Der Lid im ptolemaiechen echt (Munich, 120; vili+ 116 pp.) a work which deserves a longer notice 
than can be given here, The moat Interesting pail of the book to a liwyer ia ch. 5, which asnribes to 
Boechoria (Diodor, 1, 79, 1) a distinction in procedure for recovery of debt according as there was docu- 
mentary evidence or not; in the latter event the defendant had the right to clear himself by oath, and 
this, gathers, ia where the author would find the origin of the oath-programmes (Gpeor by fei dpuorn, 
ag, Winckex, Chir. 110a), The comparison with other systems, which prima fucre suggests iteelf, is 
not drawn. 

A. J. Bord, P. Oxy. xvi, 2130, Lieditio optnionia af fappel en matitys de charges Hturgipues, Stadi 
Fonfante, tv, 183-202, haz the murit of being the first to confront ll 24-7 of this popyrus (267 Ap.) with 
Maoer 2, de appellatt., D. 49,5,6. The confrontation is iluminsting, and the rest ix easy meat for an 
acknowledged master of post-classical procedure. For oa short time opin soeme to have been technical 
for the statement of grounds of refusal of appeal which the judge had to give to the purty on his demand, 
but soon it was swallowed up by the term refotio, which teans the judge's report to hin superior, copy 
of which was supplied to the party, The case bere is one of imposition of liturgy, and Bové asks, To whom 
did appeal lie? With Wrickes he thinks in principle to the prefect, with possibility of delegation to the 
ematrateyus, Thore are other interesting pomta for which we lack space, 

G. Public tam. 

On the constitution of Cyrene we lave to record: Ja stele della costituztone, Air, flol., N.S. v1, 183— 
220, by G. Ouivento, and La costitusione di (irene, Bull. fat, Dir, Rom. xxxvi, 5-28, by A. Seank The 
latter discusses first the date of the didypuppe, which he puts between 322 and 313, and then the various 
organs of the constitution. Bome bibliography on this subject in given by PL CuocHe, ev. Aistoripme, 
OLX, 332-4. | 

Of the now Cyrenoan edicts (Journal, xv, 13%) there is an important study by J. Sruoux and 
L, Wesorr, Jie AugustesTnachrift auf dem Markiplats von Ayrene, Ab, Boy, AL, xuxtv, 2 (1088), 
145 pp. The contents are: general introduction with literature by Wevcen; text, translation and philo- 
logion! notes by Stnoux; Wesarr on the senatorial province of Cyreusica, with notes on the Seuste’s 
(power to confer ciritas and drearopia (pp. 65-7), and on the compatibility of two creutates (pp, S71); 
a discussion by the sume of Roman rule and of the nature of Augustus's ordinances (doubtful if they aro 
all really ‘edicts, i in apite of Adve, and note that Gaius 1,5 is confirmed); the Greek tribunals by Wenaer ; 
the queesiones the governor's jurisdiction by Sraoux; and the new procedure de repetunadis hy 
the same, 

Daas Sonazat, Di waa pretems legge di Auguato relotiva alf Koitto, Aegyptus, rx, 200-801, makes « good 

ease for holding the clanse quod... datum et in Olpian D, 1, 17, 1 to be o gloss, It is clear from 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xv1. 18 
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Modestinus D, 40, 2, 21 and Tac., dam., 12, 60 that there was a constitution of Augustus allowing the 
prefect of Egypt to exercise the furisdietio voluntaria, D. 1,17, 1 makes o lex give him the mupertum 
and regulate its enjoyment. Why a Jer in this case, which at the beginning of the empire was not distinct 
from the other? A constitution is more likely, perhaps the same as that mentioned by Movdestintis anid 
Tacitus. This would, however, bea fer in the speech of a post-classical glossator. The result is confirmed 
by « critical examination of the passage, | a od 
AZ, xxix, 6-34, contains the first part of Die rechiliche Stalling und Organinetion der griochischen 
Kivster nach dem iuatinieniochon Rookt, by B. Quant’, Monasteries were first recognized in ecclesinstical 
law by the Council of Chalcedon, which subjected them to the local ordinary. But de fucto they remained 
independent and very important, Hence Justinian's comprehensive regulation of monastic life, enforcing 
the principle laid down at Chaloodon. ‘There follow sections dealing with various aspects of Justinian’s 
law, but the trestment does not touch papyrology, nor are papyri mentioned in the list of Queen (pp, 6-7). 


|. PaLAEROORAPHY ASD DirioMaric. 


The most important publication for this section is A. 8. Hust's A Greek Cryptogram (Proceedings of 
the Britisk Academy, xv}, elucidating the problem of a magio papyrus {now at Michigan) written in a 
ourious “secret alphabet.” Tt has heen reviewed by Paxmenpasz (Ain Popyrus in griechischer Geheyn- 
sheift) in (nomen, ¥ (1029), 457-8, and A. D, Nove in C1. Aer, ana, 235, both chiefly with 
the magical content. T. W. Auten in Ch Quart, xx1v, 40-1 points out similarities between certain of 
the signs employed in the papyrus and medieval tochygraphic and other signs, 

Scounaars (frieclische Pulueographie bas been reviewed by H. I. Bleun] in J..5,, xu, 127-0 
(laudatory, with some criticiam of details). 

J.C. Nanen in Oluercutiwnculas cd papyroa reridicae (Mnemosyne, Lv, 73-141, ctd. from Lv, 135) 
discusses, amoug other points, the form emnyploved in the subscriptions of witnesses, 

1 know only from a reference in Lit. Zentrafbf, of an article by J. Zerreen, (her dis Dekorative ta 
den Haasiachen Sebrifien, in Jacek, a. deuwtachen Vercina ( Ducioeeen, 1928, 67-8. 

Titles of addres in Christian Greek Epistolography to 527 ao. (Cath Oniv. of Ameriva, Patristic 
Studies, xvin) by Sister Locus Diwxees, 5.8.1.,.should perhaps be mentioned here, although it docs 
‘not deal primarily with papyrus letters, 


5, DLEWicogRaray ASD GRAMMAn., 


4. A. Movnron and G. Mitiian’s Vocabulary of the Greel Testament has been completed by: the 
publication of Part v0, tacivGiwos—apOuuos, pp. i-cxe (introduction, etc.) + 647-705 (text). F. Post- 
Hokie Wirterbuch der gricchivchen Papyrusnrbuneden, which wt the end of vole 1 had reached the end 
of the alphabet, lus been carried a stage further by the publication of vol. tu, parts 1 (Berlin, 1929, 
pp. 1-112) and 3 (same date, pp. 113-224). Thess commence the publication of the numbered 'Abschnitte' 
(mainly liste of words) to which systematic reference is nade in the first two volumes. They cover 
sections 1-10, me.; 1. Latin Words; 2. Kings, Emperors and other rulers (a list of the chronological data 
given by the papyri); 3. Consuls (in chronological onler of their consulates with referuneces to the papyri); 
4. Indictions; 6. Eras; €. Months; 7. Days (ris. sifal, eho.) ; 8. Offices, Officials and similar designations, 
in tlphabetion! onder; i. Tithes of honour; 1), Military terms down to rpeypdpyyua. 

B, MEINERSMANS, Jie laterniachen Wirter und Namen in den griechischen Papyri (see Journal, x1, 
LIS; xrv, 156; x¥, 136), is reviewed by M. Hommenr in Mer, delge, vio, 600-2, A. A, SALONIOB, Aur 
Sprache der griechischen Papyrustriefe (see Jowraal, xv, 135) ia reviewed by A. Juner in Aev, et. ane,, 
xexi, 106-7. E. Mayarn, Grammatil der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptolamdersett, 1, 1 (sea Jowrnal, x10, 
119, 247; x1¥, 156; xy, 185), is reviewed by H, Muvrenn in Jndogerm. Forschungen, xuvi, SWE, by 
K. Dierseice in £4, xx1x, 65-7 (who drawa attention to the beginnings of Modern Greek idioms), and 
by H. Farsk in Gromon, v, 35-41, Paevscnex-Baven, Worterbuch (see Journal, xi, 18; x¥, 134), is 
reviewed anonymously in /owrme of Aefigion, 1X, 157 (inacorsible to me), and by P. 'Tuomsen in Phil. 
Woek., xiit, 245-7, and this and P.M. Aust, Grommunire du (free Hiblique (soe Journal, xv, 134), by 
A. E, Baooxn in Journ, Theol, Stud, xxx, 201-2. U. Ponur, Die Sprache dex Hedners Hypercides (noo 
Journal, xv, 113), is reviewed by the late G. Awwon in Phil, Woed,, xu, 1213-18, 

Phat, Wook, 1928, 130-6, and by A. Diatssaans in the Meinhold-Seeberg-#sstechrift, 1, 290-306, | 


§8. LEXICOGRAPHY AND GRA 139 

The word doris is discussed by V. Caaror in Aer, ef. ane, xxx1, 7-12 (see § 4). P. JeRxerept 
in A.Z., LXV, 129-35, & propos of the form owepa “fruit” in P. Oxy. n, 208, shows that there is a 
Coptic farm e7nupa, and traces the form in lite Grosk, eto. The same writer in Aegyptus, x, 73-0, rena 
in Monastery of Epiphaniua, n, No. 624, line 6: 4 vlie cot cord KoAdrre, and understands cara 84 cada, 
gen. of 6 cadipexaorods. He aleo identifies a word pigowdhioe in a Moscow ineditum and in Sanmef, 
5825, | (=“graumelier,” from rode), und proposes dkowdkuoe (which ocours in Malalas) for dAomuheos in 
P. Klein. Form, 141, 1. Lastly he recognizes the place-name Eitbpdowrer in P. Lond. 14, 4 

Coa. G, Pasrenipes has contributed an article entitled rporfijeg ani ddaipere o@ wpd evppparee to 
Bys.-werigr. Jahrb. vt, 401-31. This has reference to cases like edvGapos—Mod, Gr, eedédapos, and makes 
noe use of papyri. 

LippELn anp Scorr, Part 1v (which appeared during the year), is reviewed by KE. Hannon in CL fer., 
zum, 169, and by P. Maas in J.4.5., xix, 298-300, 

A work by Gruserre Sacco entitled La horad del Nuovo Teatemento # fa treanelenione del paera feato 
(Rome, F. Ferrari, 19248, xxxi + 332 pp, 8*) is known to me only from a list of new books printed on the 
cover of Jndogerim, Forsch, xivir, Heft 4 

The large volume of csys ontitled Donum Natelicium Seircjaen (926 pp. N. V. Dekker and Van de 
Vegt, Nijmegen-Utrecht, 109) contains several which may be mentioned here; G. N, Hatamakia, éur 
Autatchung einiger Verbalformen im Neugriechiachen (pp. 410-20); G. AwagwostoruLos, Kin &leiner 
Beitrag cur neugriechiachen Syntax (pp. 421-2); A. Mauer, Les «aljectifa grece en -ror (pp. 835-0); 
D. CO. Hessenme, Ti dpe ent val; (pp, 665-8), The volume contuins other essays on Greck (and Latin) 
topies, but neither they nor those named above refer directly to the papyri. 

Heamas Lounevik’s article “Ur Papyrusbrevons Sprik” in Lranos, xxvit, 166-51, ts divided inta 
eleven sections: 1. inflection of sim; 2. in P. Oxy. 1837, 6 avecrarqrer means arecrdrecer; 4. con 
struction cara cuverw, & propos of P. Oxy. 1060, 9 ff, ro roppoper pera ror oueipyor ecere, “tho purple 
anid the materials are lying ready"; 4. discussion of the phrase tor de fede won in P. Oxy. D4], etc. ; 
f. use of the present subjunctive in penhiLies, and of pres. and aor. subj. in positive commands ; 
8. scous, and infin. in indirect question; 7. an before indirect question ; 8 P. Oxy, 2154, 10 ff, yy cora- 
bpornarnys 7 orl €& Tins wen py arooriAne moana chew tent cl ese por sa (the wool) because it ia dear and omit to 
aend i,”; 9. in P, Oxy. 2150 and elsewhero read § rayor “as e000 as possible"; 10, eipefqem and oveevpe- 
Gjracin inte Greek can mean simply “come (with)"; Dl. in BG. 1061 chveutes clpar Tou mpie oe 
épyondeow Means “having found o person who was setting out for where you are {and could carry my 
letter)” The article contains other observations which it is impossible to imelode in # abort summary. 





0. GeEykRAL Works, Brmumoorarat, Miscecnassovs Norges ow Parvaus Texts, 

P, Contome’'s La papyrofogre (Journal, xv, 136) has been reviewed by P. Contant (Rev. de phil, 3 Sér., 
in, 76-7). 

Bi. Oneson has published a general account of the results of papyrology, particularly of the letters on 
papyrus (De grebiske Papyrusfynden ¢ Egypwn, Stockholm, Wahlstrim « Widstrand, 1920, pp. 110), 
which I know only from a reference in degyptus, x, 103. Nor have I seen an account by M, Nousa 
of papyrology in Italy, entitled Pupiri ¢ papirologia in Italia, which appeared in Historia, 11, 208-37 
(aoe Aegyptus, x, 103). For two useful and interesting sketches of letters.on papyrua see § 4, ffeneral, 

BZ, x41x, 86-157, contains the usual bibliography, which includes (94-8) a section on papyri, A 
bibliography in Ays.-neugr. Jahrb, vi, also includes (279-94) 4 papyrological section; and papyrological 
publications are further dealt with in a Hiiiagraphische Beilage to Gnomon (v), M. Hommenr continues 
his Bulletin papwrologigue in Bytantion, tv, 25 pages, covering the year 1927-8, Reference may alao be 
made here to Hursion’s Jahresbericht, Bibliotheca pévlologiea claseica (Jabrgang Ly, 1924), Letpzig, 
Reiland, published in 1930 (not seen by me), which appeared as this was going to prese It deals with 
papyri and ostraca. 

C. W. Keynes analyzes the papyri 2.G.U, G07, C. P. Rainer 16 and 14, and P, Lend. 392 with a view 

ttermining the character of the transuctions to which they relate. The Pinanete! Transactions of 
Didae: A new Interpretation of B.G.U, 607, in Journal, xv, 100-2. 

Rosenr C. Hows gives an emended and restored text, with a translation, of PSL. 708 Some of his 
suggestions seem to me fur from likely. PuS./ 748; Fragments of Documents regarding Fishing, in CT 
Pint, xxiv, 14-4. 

For a note by Perreson on tho dcenrd of PL Oxy. 41, ote., doe 3 1 above. ae) 
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In the course of a series of notes under the general heading Ariftiscl-femcahaohes, PL Inuwerenr deals 
with: Monastery of Epiphonius, 0, 684 (revised text); U.E.P.151; 8.8. 5825; P. Lond. v, 1684; P. Caim 
Masp. 67008, in Aegyptus, x, 73-9. Jenwareot haa also published « note on the word wrapea in P, Oxy, 1, 
204, for which see 8 S above. For BH. Lavxevte's notes on various Oxyrhynchus and one Berlin papyri 
ane 3 8. 

10, MIaceELLANEOUS AND PremsonwaL. 


M. Homeket comments sympathetically on Granexwirs's proposals for organizing the science of 
papyrology in an article entitled Comment javorteer le développement de fa pearpyrofoge? in Chron, 
d'Agypte, fv, 286-92. A lecture on the same subject delivered by him to the Socidté pour le Progris 
des Etudes Philologiques et Historiques is summarized, under the title La papyrologie et la collaboration 
internationale, In Mev. belge, vir, G65—-6, 

P, VIERKCK, d propos of an excavation at Hermopolis undertaken by the Hildesheim Museum, which 
it apparently to be of the systematic type, directed to the determination of the town plan, adopted by 
the University of Michigan ot Karanisa, speaks of his and 2ucker's exenvations at Philadelphia and 
expresses the wish that the Egyptian Government would, before it i= too late, safeguard the ruina of the 
Fayyim villages from utter destruction. If only ono could feel confident that his worda would find a 
reapense! (frabunagemetioden in degypten, m Forachungen wad Porteciritia, vt, 33-4. 

Au article by H. Insomea on Die Wiederherstellung der Popyrus-Dohwmente (Forsch, w. Fortachr., 1925, 
158-9) should be of some importance in view of its author's standing, but is unfortunately innccessihle 
bo mee. 

B{necera) pablishes an obituary notice of Totopore Ruwacn in Bull, Soe, Hoy. d'dreh, dAler., 
no, 24. 7Sa-f. 
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Members of the Egypt Exploration Society will learn with pleasure that their President, 
Mr. Robert Mond, has been offered and has accepted the Honorary Degree of LL.D. in 
the University of Liverpool. Mr. Mond has for many years been closely connected with 
the work done by the University, through its Institute of Archaeology, in Egypt and 
elsewhere in the Near East, and it is therefore peculiarly fitting that this recognition of 
his serviees to Egyptology, and above all of his devoted work in the excavation, recording 
and preservation of the private tombs at Thebes, should come from Liverpool. 


The Society re-opened its excavations at Armant shortly before Christmas. The late 
start of the season was due to the difficulty of finding an excayator to take charge, more 
particularly as none of the previous year’s staff was available. Eventually Mr. F. W. Green 
consented to direct the expedition, with Mr. O, H. Myers as his chief assistant in charge 
of the actual excavation, They opened the work with the help of Mr. H. W. Fairman, 
who took his Certificate in Archaeology at Liverpool last summer, and have since been 
joined by Mrs. Green, Miss Nora Scott and Mr. Van de Walle, lecturer at Liége, who 
took part in the Society’s work at Abydos in 1925-26, 

The main work of the season up to date has been the continuation of the excavation 
of the Bucheum, whose limits to the south-west are now defined. Six new burial-chambers 
in that quarter have been excavated, but in every case the sarcophagus was robbed. 
Two new stelae, one of Tiberius in ita original position, have been discovered, At the 
north-west end four new chambers together with their plundered sarcophagi have been 
discovered, Although very little beyond scraps of gold foil, beads and bones was found 
in the sarcophagi, the results are rapidly leading to a complete plan of the Bucheum. 

Simultaneously with this work several tombe dating from the Earlier Intermediate 
Period to the Roman have been excavated, and although all were robbed a number of 
interesting objects has been recovered, including a considerable quantity of late pottery, 
which will be important for a corpus, 

Mr. Mond reached Luxor towards the end of January and has seen much of the work 
in progress. How far the Bucheum is to be left open as a monument to visitors will be 
decided after consultation with other excavators now in Egypt. 


The lectures announced in our last number as having been arranged for the winter 
(1929-30) are well in progress. The first, by Dr. John Johnson in November on “The 
Search for Lost Literature in the Rubbish Heaps of Egypt,” drew a large and appreciative 
audience. He described in detail the work of exploration and the snecessive steps by 
which papyri have been discovered and saved from destruction, from the scientific 
treatment of cliff-excavation to the removal of the papyri which had in many cases 
been employed as wrappings round the buried mummies, On February 5th, under the 
title “ Cave Excavation in Palestine 1928-29,"' Miss D. A. E. Garrod, of Newnham College, 
gave a full account of the exploration work carried out by herself and others on behalf 
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oi the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, This lecture was delivered in the 
afternoon and was also well attended. Another afternoon lecture was given by 
Dr. H. J, Plenderleith, of the British Museum Laboratory, on the “Preservation of 
Antiquities from Egypt.” Onee more the Council of the Royal Society has allowed the 
lectures to be held in its Meeting-room at Burlington House, a privilege greatly appreciated 
by all who are able to attend them. Other lectures, promised by Professor Griffith and 
Mr. Alan W. Shorter, had not been delivered at the time of going to press. 


On November Ith, all members of the Society were invited to a Reception at the 
Wellcome Historical Medical Museum in Wigmore Street. In the absence of Dr. Wellcome, 
Founder and Director of the Museum, who was in America, Dr. C. M. Wenyon, F.R.S., 
Director-in-Chief of the Wellcome Bureau of Scientific Research, received the guests, who 
must have numbered nearly two hundred. Mr. Warren R. Dawson read a paper on 
“Egyptian Medicine,’ and short speeches were made by Dr. Wenyon, Sir Frederick Kenyon, 
and Mr, Robert Mond. A cablegram from Dr. Wellcome was read, in which he expressed 
his regret at being unable to be present. 

All the guests were enthusiastic in expressing their appreciation of the Museum— 
which is a veritable storehouse of medical appliances, illustrating the history of medicine 
and surgery from the earliest times to the present day—and in their thanks to Dr, Wellcome 
for his hospitality, and to Mr. Malcolm, the Conservator, for all the trouble he had taken 
in making the necessary arrangements for this most enjoyable evening. 

Mr. Dawson's paper has since been printed in Nature, Vol. 124, pp. 776-7, and in the 
Medical Press, Vol, 179, pp. 436-8. 


Visitors to the Egyptian galleries of the Manchester Museum and the British Museum 
have doubtless both seen and admired the wonderful facsimiles of Theban tomb-paintings 
due to the skill and industry of Mrs. de Garis Davies. These form part of a much more 
extensive collection of such facsimiles which Mra. Davies has made on behalf of Dr. Alan 
Gardiner during the past twenty years. In the course of his stay in Egypt last year 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jun., acquired a keen interest in Egyptian colour-work, the 
firstiruits of which were the munificent grant which he made to the Egypt Exploration 
Society for the publication of the temple of Abydos (sce Journal, xv, 272). This grant 
he has now followed up by another of similar munificence, which will make possible the 
publication in the finest conceivable style of more than a hundred of Mrs. Davies’ copies 
of Egyptian paintings. The work is to appear under the auspices of the Chicago Oriental 
Institute, which, under Professor Breasted’s untiring leadership, has initiated so many 
great archaeological enterprises. The editorship and the preparation of the explanatory 
text will be in the hands of Dr. Alan Gardiner. All lovers of ancient art, as well as all 
Egyptologists, are being placed under a deep obligation by this grandly conceived under- 
taking set on foot by our American friends. 


The work of copying the temple of Sethos I at Abydos, reported upon in the last 
number of the Journal (p, 272), is progressing well, though the departure of Mr. Beazley 
on Feb, Ist reduced the staff to three. In view of the widening of our original plans 
through the generosity of Mr. Rockefeller and the arrangement with the Oriental Institute 
of Chicago, it was decided to include in the first volume not only the religious scenes of 
the seven central chapels but also the accompanying ceiling decorations, door-jambs, ete. 
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For this reason it will be no easy task to complete the material for Volume I m the 
present season, though Miss Calverley writes that this is still her aim and endeavour, and 
that she is not without hope, 


Dr. Alan Gardiner has been elected a member of the Commission for the great 
German hieroglyphic dictionary, with the preparation of which he was actively 
from 1902 to 1910. 


Mr. H. I. Bell writes : 

“When in 1895 Mr. H. Martyn Kennard presented to the British Museum a large 
number of the Petrie Papyri, certain of those included in the selection could not be 
found. As they had mostly been published, and in view of the possibility that they 
might be discovered subsequently, provision was made for them when the papyri were 
numbered for the Museum inventory, the fact of their disappearance being noted in the 
‘Table of Papyri’ in vol. 1m of the Catalogue. The numbers assigned to them were:— 
605 =< Petrie m. 2 (1); 506= Petrie nu. 2 (2); 509 = Petrie m. 3; 510 = Petrie a. 4 (1); 
511 — Petrie m. 4 (2); 512 = Petrie 1. 4 (3); 515 = Petrie m. 4 (6). As the years passed 
and no trace of the missing papyri was found, the hope of their coming to light faded. 
It is therefore very gratifying to be able to announce that they have at length re-appeared. 
They were found a few weeks ago in the offices of a firm to which they had been sent 
with a view to their being autotyped. 

“They are now incorporated in the Museum collection. As already remarked, most 
of them were published in the Petrie volume, but there are two or three unpublished 
fragmenta. Mr. C. 0. Edgar, who hastily examined several of them on a recent visit to 
the Museum, has made some improvements in the texts." 





Mr. W. R. Dawson writes: 

“Referring to the interesting bronze figure of Bes carrying a child described and 
figured by Dr. Hall in the Jowrnal (xv, 1, with PI. i), it is interesting to note that the 
MacGregor Collection contained a small bronze statuette in which the position is 
reversed—Bes, instead of carrying, ia carried. The god is mounted astride on the neck 
of an achondroplastic dwarf. The object is Lot 1310 in Sotheby's Sale Catalogue of the 
MacGregor Collection (1922) (p. 171 and Pl. xxxv), but no indication of age or provenance 


is there given.” 


We have received the following from Dr. H. R. Hall: 


“On p. 159 of Journal, xv, Miss M. L. Tildesley writes that the anthropoid coflin of 
Mut-em-mennu, No. 6703 in the British Museum, and the Roman female mummy 6704 
found near (not in it), are both ‘assigned by the British Museum to the Roman period,’ 
‘little doubt’ having been ‘entertained that they belonged together.’ This is no longer 
correct, nor has it been so for the past year or two. Whether this mummy was really 
found near the coffin or not I do not know, but they certainly do not belong together, 
for while the mummy is Roman, as Miss Tildesley rightly says, the coffin is as clearly of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty (less probably the Twentieth), to which period also such a name 
as Mut-em-mennu belongs. The two objects have been separated in the exhibition cases 
for some time past. 

“On p. 264 M. Cerny notes that of the workman ‘Penéb the British Museum has two 
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stelae offered to Mersegert, Nos. 272 and 273" (Hierogl. Texts in the B.M., v, Pl. 42, and 
vit, Pl. 28). He goes on to say ‘the publication has mis-read the name of the donor as 
fri ist m S-t Mitt 32 —, but it is certain that 3 — is to be read.’ I agree, but 
M. Cerny gives the impression that the name was mis-read on both occasions of its 
publication, whereas it is only in regard to No, 273 (H. T., vu, Pl. 28) that this is the 
case. In 272 (H. T., v, Pl. 42) the name was correctly given as 3f<—>. M. Cerny has 
implittly corrected the dates of these stelac, which it is interesting to find belong to the 
late Nineteenth, not Eighteenth, Dynasty.” 


We learn that Professors Lake and Blake, whoa year or two ago brought back from 
Sinai the famous inscriptions in the proto-Semitic script, are now engaged in another 
short expedition to Serabit el-Khidim, where they hope to find more material of the same 
kind. They are accompanied by Professor Butin, who edited the texts found on the 
previous occasion. 


The excavations of the Egyptian University in the neighbourhood of the Gizah Sphinx, 
under the leadership of Selim Béy Hasan, have met with immediate success, The most 
important find is that of the tomb of a noble of the Fifth Dynasty called Rawer. The 
tomb has two galleries giving access to a number of serdabw, about six large and fourteen 
small. The portion of the tomb so far laid bare is 120 metres long and from 20 to 40 metres 
wide, and contains over sixty chambers, including the serdahs. No fewer than forty 
statues of the owner were found; of these three only are intact, cut out of a single block 
of sandstone. The others are mutilated or completely broken up, No burial-chamber has 
a8 yet been found. 

Beside this tomb is a smaller magtabah-tomb belonging to another member of the same 
family. In the sarcophagus of this tomb lay a necklace consisting of about three thousand 
beads of gold and lapis lazuli. 


We announce with very great regret the death of Jamieson B. Hurry, M.D., whieh 
took place on Feb. Ith, Dr. Hurry had made his name known to Kgyptologists by his 
admirable monograph on Imhotep, which went into a second edition shortly before his 
death. 


Adolf Erman’s delightful book, Mein Werden und mein Wirken, 15 a noteworthy proof 
that a man can be an Egyptologist and yet write simple, straightforward, intelligible 
prose, & fact which one is occasionally inclined to doubt. It is not surpnaing to find 
Krman himself expressing his eratitude to those who in his childhood impressed on him 
the importance of style in writing. The whole book is fascinating, and it ia hard to say 
what is most attractive, the romantic history of the earlier fenerations of the Erman 
family, the pictures—not all favourable—of distinguished Egyptologista and Curators of 
Museums, or the accounts of travel in Egypt and of the development of the great 
German museums. Dr. Erman is all too modest about his own achievements, and a 
stranger to Egyptology might read his reminiscences without realizing in the least how 
much the science owes to his genius, his devotion and his untiring patience, 
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Several writers on kindred studies have been kind enough to send us copies of their 
books, which we regret we cannot review, owing to lack of space, Among these we 
notice C, L. Woolley’s The Sumerians (Oxford, 1928) and C. J. Gadd'’s History and 
Monuments of Ur. It is indicative of how much is yet to be learnt about early 
Mesopotamia that these two books are in complete disagreement both as to the age of 
the early royal tombs of Ur and as to the nationality of its earliest inhabitants. 

J. Garstang’s The Hittite Empire is a new edition of a well known book, which has 
been almost completely re-written in the light of recent discoveries, and in particular of 
the translations so far issued of the Boghax Keui archives. 

R. W. Rogers's A History of Ancient Persia is a scholarly and comprehensive history 
by one who is already known to orientalists by his History of Assyria and Babylonia, 


With regard to the writing |“ discussed by Dr. Cerny in his article on an ostracon 
dated in the Renaissance (whm méuwt), Journal, xv, 198, Dr. Cerny now notes that this 
form is used in the London Medical Papyrus, 6. 1 and 8.13, This papyrus is assigned 
by Moller in 4.Z., tvt, 42, to the reign of Tuttankhamin, and, if this is correct, the 
writing In question, previously known only from the ostracon and from a text of Sethos I, 
goes back at least to the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 


The official dates of appearance of the Journal are now May Ist and November Ist. 
The dates, it will be seen, have been advanced each by a month, owing to the im- 
possibility of getting proofs read and returned in time for an October issue while authors 
are scattered during the Summer Vacation. Articles intended for publication in any 
number should be sent in, if possible, before the appearance of the previous number, and 
at latest within a month of this, 

Those who so kindly consent to review books for us now receive with the book a 
note of the date on which their review should be in the Editor's hands. It will save 
a great deal of annoying correspondence if they will do their utmost to conform to the 
date given, or, on finding this to be impossible, write at once suggesting a later date, 


Will authors please note that the Journal has no fount of hieratic or demotic type, 
and that consequently all hieratic and demotic groups in articles have to be reproduced 
by the making of what is technically known as a zinco. To make a good zinco it is 
necessary to have a clear bold outline written in dead black (Indian ink) on white paper. 
All such groups should therefore be drawn in this way on a separate sheet of paper and 
marked with the seale at which they are to be reproduced; each should be given a 
number indicating its position in the letterpress. 


Many authors still cause unnecessary trouble and expense by failing to conform to 
our conventions with regard to references, especially in citing periodicals. These should 
be cited by their volume number, not their year; if it be thought necessary to add the 
year it should be placed in round brackets after the volume number. The words volume 
(vol.) and page (p. or pp.) should normally be omitted. This Journal should be quoted 
as Journal, not J.f.A. 

Among recent and much quoted books A, H. Gardiner’s Egyptian Grammar should 
be given as Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., and the new German Hieroglyphic Dictionary as 
Wo. d. aeg. Spr. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xvi. 19 
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In future the Zeitschrift fiir dgyplische Sprache, hitherto cited as Zeilechr. f. dg. Spr., 
will, in the interests of economy and in conformity with continental usage, be abbreviated 


into AZ. 


The Library Committee wishes to call the attention of members to the fact that 
there are in the Library a few duplicate volumes which can be purchased by members. 
The Secretary will send lists of these books with prices marked to any would-be 
purchasers. No printed catalogue of the Library exists, but lists of recent acquisitions 
are to be printed in the Annual Report for the benefit of members not residing in town 
and unable to consult the Library catalogue. 
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Egyptian Letters to the Dead, mainly from the Nd and Middle Kingdoms, Copied, translated and edited 
by Auaw H, Ganpixen and Kuer Serag. London: at the Offices of the Egypt Exploration Society. 

A very remarkable and valuable book, this; the strangeness of its contents renders it one of the moat 
interesting Egyptological works that have appeared for some years past. Here we have, edited by two of 
the foremost Egyptian philologiats, a collection of extraordinary letters, several of which are oow first 
published, and of which only one had previously been recog iized for what it is, Thanks to Ganiiner and 
Sethe we now know that it must have been a fairly common custom for the Egyptians, when in difficulties 
of a certain kind, to appeal to their deceased relatives for help by means of letters. 

The whole business is beautifully logical. It often happens that a dead person will, from « grudgo that 
ho bears us, afflict us with sickness or some other disaster; for unfortunately the dead have wide powers 
in this direction. To deal with these beings directly is difficult, the magical rituals devised for the purpose 
being somewhat unreliable, especially when we do not know who our ghostly enemy is. Luckily there are 
efficacious teana of dealing with such spirits indirectly, Many t ba bear conspicuous warnings that 
those who injure or defile them will be prosecuted after their death by the owners of the tombs beforn 
thet august Tribunal of the Underworld.” Very well: when we or those dependent on ua are afflicted by 
malignant dead persons, we will get our departed friends to proscoute them too in the next world, on our 
behalf, After all, the dead are the best people to deal with the dead, expecially since they can identify the 
enemy when we cannot, This law-court of the Underworld, presided over by the Great God, is a very 
valuable institution in other ways, On the death of a person who has treated u4 badly in life, and agninat 
whom earthly authorities would not or could not award ua our rights, we can turn the matter over too 
leparted parent or spouse, who will obtain justice for us in that higher tribunal, Ayain: when it happens, 
as it sometimes does, that it is our deceased relative himself who is afflicting us, wo can deposit a written 
complaint against him before the Ausize of the Weat, though this ia not such a simple matter. 

We of course communicate with our departed friends by letter. ‘Thot the dead can read is obvious, for 
in the after-life they retain all their faculties ; and if the addressee is illiterate, there are others who will 
read the letter to him, As to transmitting it, since the dead, who spend much of their time in their 
tombe, take the food-offerings that we put down for them there, they can also take a letter if we leave it in 
the same place; and if, by an artfol combination, we write the letter on the bowl containing an offering, 
delivery is as good as certain, Ak to the form of the letter, it is a good thing to begin by recalling some 
incident which shows that we, or the person on whose behalf we are writing, parted from the aiddresace on 
good terma; we will then state our trouble, and, while calling on him to teke the necsssary steps, work in 
4 reminder that powerful as he is he depends on us for the upkeep of his tomb and the supply of his 
offerings, so that if he does not help us we have the power to make things very unpleasant for him. This 
is not perhupe very delicate, but it ia necessary because the dead, in the very different circles tm which 
they now move, may easily loge interest in our affairs. Finally, quite apart from appeats for present help, 
we can sometimes by means of a letter establish a claim on dead people's good will for future contingencies ; 
thus, if we befriend an orphan and assure his future, it will do no harm to lay before his parents « brief 
statement of what we are doing. 

Such are the beliefs and practices evidenced for me by these letters, which range from the Sixth to the 
Nineteenth Dynasties; four of them are earlier than the Middle Kingdom, two are of the Middle Kingdom, 
and three of the New Kingdom. Two of them, however, ar relegated to an Appendix because the Editors 
are not sure that they were addressed to the dead. Qne only of the letters—and that the latest—is on 
papyrus; another—the oldest—ia on linen, and the rest are on bowls. All are of course written in hieratic. 
fn their opening formulae they often reproduce or imitate those of ordinary letters to the living, which is 
what might be expected. 
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The work consists of a chapter of “Translations and General Descriptions,” a chapter of “ Philological 
Commentaries,” and the Plates. The first chapter ends with a very interesting section of “Summary and 
Conclusions” in which the beliefs ahown by the lotters are discussed and illustrated by passages from 
other texts. "The whole treatment is of the bigh order that one would expect from Gardiner and Sethe, 
I hate to aay anything about the price, because my copy was a gift. from these two friends: but two pounds 
ten shillings for 32 pages (though large) of text and 17 plates of which only two are photographic is, to any 
the least of it, stiff All students onght to possess this book, but all will not be able to. 

Subjoined are a number of notes on the texts and the editors’ treatment of them : 


Le eee Gl t 





L Tee Camo Loves Doccmert, 


Line 1. The whole analogy of epistolary greetings in Middle Kingdom letters points to mj irrf at the 
bottom of the line meaning “as he (the writer) desires." We have two writers here, a female and a male, 
so that the suffix should refer to the latter, and it will be noticed on the photograph that the —— stands 
somewhat ty the left, under “a son says to his father.” Now under this —— apparently stood not, as the 
editors have transeribel! it, an oblique line—a kind of #iallatrich unknown, | believe, in hieratic documents— 
but a damaged {|!, the suffix referring to the other writer, the mother. The proper disposition of the text 


would no donht have been i , to be read sj mrré (referring to int “a sister” at the top), mj srr 
ra 


(referring to af “a son” at the top)"; but for some reason the |, as I take it to be, is misplaced. 

On the left of the beginning of this line, visible in the photograph, is a much distorted vertical stroke, 
dividing the first Tine from the following text, as in the contemporary letters Mieratiohe Papyrna,..m 
Hertia, mi, Mii; Awa. Serv,, xxv, 242 foll.; this has been omitted in the transcription, 

Line 2. Tre r. The translation “oral reminder” ja not perhaps very happy, since the expression, 
whatever it may exactly mean, refers to written communications in all these cases, To the examples cited 
on pf. 14 add _ |i—o} => inan unpublished letter of the early Middle Kingdom at Cairo, where, 
however, the context docs thot help to elucidate the meaning. 

The editors’ translation of lines 2-3 is os follows: “This is an oral reminder(?) of the fact that the 
messenger of Behesti came to the couch when I was sitting at thy head, when they caused...Ty to be 
summoned... and when thou didat say ‘Protect him,..!°" But the mesenger came, not when Ty was 
summoned and when his father said “Protect him!" but before those evetita There is just the same 
diffoulty in the translation of TT, but in that of TIT. it is got round in the wrong way by reducing the 
conjunction m, which certainly means “when,” toa mere “and.” Tne r me we and variants must there 
fore serve to recall not a single fact or event but a larger time-field comprising the successive eventa 
narrated in lines 2, 3 of each of 1, U1, M11. 

AE}, The editors assume without discussion that this word here means “couch.” This seems to me 
very doubtful becuse (2) m£ly nowhere elas has this meaning, (6) one would then expect the suffix -t, 
“your couch,” (¢) we have tit “bed” in the next line, and (a) the bed is shown by the reference to “the 
wood of this my bed,” and by the determinative of sr to have been primarily a wooden structure. In view 
of these points, it is difficult not to give méLy its usual meaning and translate “the messenger of Behesti 
came for some leather,” 

Wie To read m rd jty nity, “when T caused (with dimt.f) to be summoned,” gives a better sense. 

Line 3, Sbakk. I suggest a meaning “avoid” or the like for this verb with the dative. The example 
cited from the Berlin letter is too obscure to help much, but “avoid” is not ont of the question there, 
Note that the verb is intransitive; in the Berlin letter we have dbrbtw #w? s-£ 0 Sn-£ im, and probably the 
af of the Coffin Text example is to be taken aa dative: sk nef spew, “the sper keep claar of (1) him” A 
morphological parallel to sovkf is the verb (I) — =, Ahora, 28, 1, 21, | 


' Under the left-hand element of the sign is a tear in the linen, buton the Fight-hand edge of the tear is a small 
trace of ink which just suits || written as in njé, line 2. | 
* Tt may be felt that the first person would be more appropriate, mj mer. being apparently part of the gree 
which addresses the recipient in the sccond person; there in, however, some analogy for this virtual anaecoluthan 

in unpublished letters of the eurly M.K. beginning bk nj prdt X ded wn ¥: be brt-Aom Coh...mj mer beh fin. 
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Sdh, A meaning “to conceal” seems more probable than “to protest," in view of sternal 
fi, which is also that of 4dg? “be hidden,” mn “hide” (references Gardiner, Grammar, Sign-List, A 4), 
and which probably represents a man cowering. This meaning gives a good sense in the Pyramids 

samples, where the word has the same determinative: “© Nut, spread thyself over thy son Osiris K., to 
hide him from Ssth," 777; “0 Osiris, thy mother Nut haa spread hervelf over thee, that she many 
hide thee from everything evil,” 825, Cf. nlso the simplex dA in the passage Pyr. 450, which may well 
mean: “men hide: the gods fly away,” and where the verb is determined in one text with 4 and in the 
other with what seems to be a «mall domed building (perhaps as a hiding-place). I would therefore 
tranalate “hide him, for fear of Ty the elder.” 

“For foar of Ly the elder." This may perhaps mean, as the editors assume, for fear of Ty the elder's 
anger if the child ia exposed to danger, and this meaning is the only possible one if Ty the elder is ly the 
father of Sfankhenptah who is later urged to avenge the wrong; but the more obvious surfaoe-meaning is, 
for fear of what Ty the elder will do to him if he gets him. There is posibly « difference in meaning between 
ind and on ded, atudy of which might clear up the matter. 

a It is difficult te see why a verb “to rot" should have the determinative Wi but the normal Old 
Egyptian writing of cj* “be watchful” and ita causative with this sume sign is equally obscure. In 
discussing this word, the ee: ¥h of Koller Pap. 1. 2, apparently of brushing or trimming horses’ (1) 
coats, might have been mentioned. 

Lines 3-4. The sentence rp Ad......ndrwt.f is extremely obscure, the meanings of both rp and mdrwt® 
being unknown, There are several objections to the editors’ translation; (4) if Avg in, oa it seems to be, an 
adjective, it oan mean only “which bears,” and the meaning “if it should bear” cannot possibly be read 
inte it, for the noun which it qualifies ia strongly determined; shetj tw, “this my bed.” Only “a bed 
which beirs” could be equivalent to “o bed if it should bear”: (4) tt is most unlikely that Sfankhenptah 
would apeak of himeelf in relation to bis own child as “one who keepa awny a man's son” anil not as “ one 
who keeps away bis (own) son"; (¢) it ia difficult to see what relevance the reference to “ one who keeps 
& man's son away from his bedstead" can have to what precedes, or to the situation, Narivt, doubtless, 
as the editors point out, derived from the verb afr, “to carpeoter,” may well mean “ furniture,” and thence 
by extension “household property”; ef. daw, “ pots”=" portable property." Hence I translate “may the 
wood of this my bed which bears me...(some transitive verb)...one who keeps a mana aon away from his 
household property.” 

Line 7. i. Unconsciously influenced by the fact that this begins a new line, the editors have 
assumed it to begin a new sentence of a kind unknown to grammar. Translate: “she has taken Va'set, 
Yeti and ‘Anfankhi away from you (m-f£); she is taking away, ete." 

Line & Chaptera I and U give contradictory explanations xa to the interpretation of wa fi; on p.2 it 
ig stated to refer to the son, on p, 16 to the mother, As wa is masculine, the former is to be preferred. 
That «7-4 is used after ms? instead of in ¢3/ being reaumed by the pronoun is not an objection ta this 
view, for the collocation of “ your son” and “the son of [sesi” has more force than the use of » resumptive 





For an example of f7 “here” in Old Egyptian without determinative see Pyr. 248b. 

Pail It seems unnecessary to give this the meaning, otherwise unknown, of subjection. Why not the 
usual teaning “with (ehez)"? Watbet is apparently trying to transfer the whole household to her own 
premines. 

Line 10, may also be &dm-f, “1 come”; rh normally takes ddm-fas direct object, without the inter- 
vention of mit, 

fir here undoubtedly means “for the sake of,” and it is difficult to see why the authors mention this 
alternative on p. 16 only to reject it for translation which contrudicta their statement on p. 11, second 


1 ‘The Wirterbuch gives ‘ndrwt;ndrw. Totb, Telle des Bettes."" The only example in the Book of the Dead 
ia ude, an error for fdrw as pointed oat in the book under review, and the only example of mrt would seem to 
be that in the passage now being discussed. The article in the Wirterbuch should therefore probably begin: 
i hs Toth,'* 
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The following is a translation of the firat 10 lines embodving the above remarks : 

; ve = | Lord of the Weet ° 

- varie hoped “ Your state ia lite one who fives! a million times! Many Gan pen of Buriat} 
bene you, os fi desires! 

Jt is 0 reminder of (the time when) a mesenger of Beheatt come for some leather when Fens sitting by your 
head, and when J caused Irtés eon fy to be called in to avoid Bekesti'a messenger, and when you acid @ Aide 
Aunt, for fear of Iy the alder! May the wood of this my bed which boors me.....0n¢ whe Keeps a man's son 
cay from die household property!" But ae, Wathet come with feeni, they devastated your howse and she 
font away everything that was in it to enrich Iecni ; they wished fo impoceriah your aon while enriching Faeaia 

{ Fa'set 
son. She has taken fe | away from you; ale ia tebing all your Honour's servants cway after taking 
‘datanths 
uedy everything that asin your house, Will you be cali about it? Thad rather sone took to yourself Aim 
who ta hehe before you than that I should see your son with Ieests son, Arouse your father ly against Bebuati. 
huaten against him! Fou know [come to you Aere for Litigation with Behesti and A'avs aon ‘Anfanthi. Hise 
up again them, etc." 

The episode deseribed in lines 2-4 has become in my attempted translation something entirely different 
from that envisaged by the editors. Behesti senda a messenger to the house on a trivial errand while 
Sfankhenptah is dying. ‘The mother calls the son into the sick-room to keep him away from the messenger, 
the father enjoins that the boy be hidden and utters a curse aguineat the man who would deprive him (the 
son) of his property, I suggest that a visit from anyone connected with Bebesti on whatever pretext was 
regarded by the parents asa danger to their child, Was Rehesti trying to kidnap him? 

It may he objected that the episode in this form has no special relevance to what follows, But the 
episodes introduced by foe r in the two other letters (IL, UL) which employ that plirase ore even less 
relevant. In one the son reminds his father that the latter invited him to share a leg of beef, ancl in the 
other he reminds his mother that sho consumed aeven quails, provided hy him, at a aitting. Both these 
reminders are preliminaries to complaints against the writer's deceased brother, This is a very curious 
feature of these letters. The only explanation that suggests itself to me is that in the set form followed hy 
I, TL and TEL it was necessary to begin by reminding the deceased of some situation shortly before his 
death which evidenced the relations between him and the person wronged. In TE. and 101. we have 
the incidents just mentioned, in I, we have the father's solicitude for his son, on Whose behalf the com- 
plaint ia being mada We may say that such lotters began by pointing ont that the two persons concerned 
parted on excellent terma, 

Line 13. The phrase fied? U4 possibly means “to any Seed ilk!" s of. aoe play =" ho anid : sp! 

Sele”; all 56 ="“he said: ‘God is most great’; alll Joeg="he said: ‘God is ona!™ 

The nse once of the determinative Al with Behesti's name tends to show, as the editors point out, that 
this man ia dew): ond ‘Anfankhi is probably dead too, For in a judicial process ®ach party must be 
represented in some form; and how can the court of the dead cite a living defendant? The evidence of the 
iniataba-inecriptions, dealt with on p, 10, does not contradict thia; I think the editors have not evaluated 
it quite correctly. Two separate threats are there made against the evildoer. (1) "1 will seize his neck as 
though be were o bird; I will make the living who are on earth fear the spirits (with varianta),” This will 
undoubtedly happen on earth, (2) "I will be judged with him in that august Tribunal of the Great God" 
(and alternatively, of the other kind of man, “I will be his champion in the Necropolis, in the Tribunal of 
the Great God"). Surely this can happen only after the death of the tomb-visitor. 

Such letters as I to TV. may well have been the outcome of the statements of type (2) in the tomb. 
inscriptions, the petitioners arguing that if the dead can litigate in the Underworld against other dead in 
their own interests, they can do so in those of their own living relatives, 


Il. Tae Kaw Bown: Ixarnn, 
Line 4. | prefer to translate: “Am I being injured in your presence,...,.by my brother, after 1 buried 
him, and brought him,” ete. 
Line 6. Read “6 gallons of," not “6 (gallons of)" in the translation p, 4, 
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Line 6, One-would expect the amount of flax to be specified. In one of the [ekanakhte accounts the 
unit of flax is the Sri, “bundle,” obviously the Coptic ggoA. Tt is difficult to take the word following 
“flax” here as Jud f, “one cake," which would be too paltry to figure in the list of things owed, To read 
§ <1, with ine naa writing of god, has the objection that “one bundle of flax” is also a rather paltry 
itom. 1 suggest os a possibility ae =) Hone kilt” (with ao abnormal determinative, influenced by 
= Ey Poco in the preceding line), giving us “flax (for) one kilt,” although grammatically this ts opan to 
objection, 

Line 9. After dr, possibly "_ with two =-signs run together? The sign is over-long for one =. 

The transcription if is quite doubtful; further the burial seems to have been too humble (see j 3)! 
for ita occupant to have been «a master of seribes. One would expect a word for relatives of some sort, 
analogously to 1. 11. 

Line 10, Tho sign after {| is hardly $a, which is made in the normal O.K. way in ILL 3 by the same 
liywtacl, 

ILL Tae Kaw Bown; Ours. 

Lines 3-4. Embodying the correction made on p, 25 we may translate: “Am 1 being injured in your 
presence! My children are unhappy, and this your son is ill; who then shall pour out water for you?" 
The failure to pour cut water is not necessarily a threat, but the result of conditions which it is in the 
mother’s power to remove. 

Line 4 J | [|] perhaps Old Perfective, “1 brought him from another town, he being (thereafter) 
placed in his town"—a familiar construction. To take it as ddim-f, “1 placed.” ix diffieult owing to the: 
abennce of an object. 

Line 5, Why not TF after Abi? The traces suit this at least as woll as the rarer form, 

Line 6. The transcription of the sign after | calls for justification, 


IV. Toe Ho Bow. 

Line 2 dfn. The editors translate this first as “(cry of) woe,” and then later in this line ifaw 1 as 
‘woe to,..!," an imprecation, It would be strange if it were used in such different sanaes in two consecu- 
tive sentences, ‘To support this translation of ifnw n by references to ifpw n-t in the Book of the Dead and 
Coffin Texts is not convincing, because an imprecation “ woe to you!" addressed to Ret or any other god 
ia conceivable only as a means of magical compulsion, while the contexts of thene examples afford no 
motive for such an expression of ill-will And again ifm n-f, said of the thirsty desert-farer in the 
text translated Jowrnal, rv, 244, with note 6, cannot mean “woe to him!" though it might moan 
twos is to him," /fmie seems to mean primarily “attention, consideration, solicitude"; Tt 1s in this sonse 
that it will have been used in itnw mé ad a kind of salutation, and in itew a7 aa an expression of anxious 
sympathy. Like similar words in other Innguages (e.g., cura, care, souei, Sorge) it will onsily have taken 
the secondary meaning, which it often has, of trouble, warry, and even woe, I suggest, then, that ifm ia 
to be taken in the passage before us a4 something like “attention,” Actung. 

The early writing ff for un (it scems impossible to take it a# an nj) is interesting. In line 6 wo 
have the correct writing. In V. 1 is the converse error, 14 for rin #7. 

Line 3. A better sense is obtained by taking ee as beginning a new sentence. To take _= 
as participle qualifying “my daughter“ involves reading into it a meaning “who nevertheless takes" 
which is somewhat un-Egyptian; one would expect this idea to be expressed by |) =" ||. Farther, to refor 
to the recipient of the letter as “the spirit” in the third person would be very strange. This sentence, far 
from referring to the daughter's “exemplary piety,” ia an unblushing statement, important for the study 
of funerary culta, that offerings to the dead demand a return in the form of ghostly protection of the 
afferer, 

Line 4. <-_. 1 hope to show clsewhore that ir nt idm seems to be used for specially urgent 
injunctions. 


| However, the theory put forward on p. 12 would, if correct, remove this objection. 
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Line 4, a is difficult. 7 as dative after mr is unknown elsewhore, and the passage’ cited in 
support of this construction lacks relevance. Since a transitive force of mr is also unknown, we can hardly 
read trtmj, “what I have suffered.” Possibly “our (my and my daughter's) suffering,” 

Mit is probably future; the writer means that she will triumph against any dead person who may be 
causing the trouble, For “1 am vindicated” one would expect rather mif-n Arwg or Arey mit, 

Regarding the general purport of this letter, I do not agree with the editors that while the wrong is 
attributed to the malign influence of some dead person, there is “an obvious living culprit.” Their theory 
(expressed in more general form on p. 11, and resting only on these documents) of A, a spirit, impelling B 
to do harm to ©, may be correct, but it is not necessary to invoke it bere. I suggest the following imter- 
pretation: The unnamed person referred to in lines 2, 3, is now dead. The daughter ts suffering from some 
affliction, possibly illness, asin the Cairo Bowl, and the mother sespects that this man, who while alive was 
evidently in close relations with the two women, may be the occult cause, Hence she directs her husband's 
“attention™ to him in connexion with the mischief. = A - te A will then be not the grievance but 
another reason why the unnamed man, if he is causing the trouble, is doing so without real provocation: 
“ he did not (have to) give anything to my daughter.” But the writer not being certain that this man is 
the culprit further urges her husband to make his reckoning with whoever t doing the harm, for she is 
sure of triumph against whatever dead man or woman it may be 

The following translation embodies the above notes: 

A sister says to her brother: 

Great attention! attention fo Aim whom qo ...... ed will ke profitable, on acconal of thu which is bang 
done (againal) my dawgAlter very wrongfully, J did him no Aorm; J did not comme Ade property; Ae did 
not (Aawe fo) give anything to my daughter. One makes funerary offerings to a spirit for the sake of protection 
of the surewor! Mabe your reckoning (quickly) with whoever is causiug our(T) suffering, for f shall triumph 
against any dead man or women who te acting thua cgainal my daughter. 


VY. THe Besus Gown. 
Line 1. The erroneous 9°" © may be explained thus: The very inept scribe, copying from a draft, 


<=> = 
had got as far as the [3 when by distraction he jumped from it to the iw afew signs lower down and 
copied what followed the latter, namely o2; be then perceived his error and went back to = without 
however troubling to erase or cancel the superfluous ao, A better illustration of m rh than those given 
“7 have oot told lies m rh, to my knowledge,” Brugech, Thernrus, 1225, 

}\— cannot here be “together with,” a meaning which it has only of persons accompanying one 
another, Tt most here mean “held by," cf, pr... wn m- dor, “a house...whiech had been held by a Com- 
panion,” Stewke, B. 205-6, As de Buck, who read this text with me, saw, m-¢ drdiet must be predicate tis 
pr: “the house is held by your children.” Wy mr perhaps exclamatory: “a fresh misery [" 

Drawing a picture of the recipient on the bottom of the bowl had doubtless the same purport aa tying 
the Leyden Letter to an image of the recipient; both were symbolic ways of addressing the communication. 


VL. Tae Carano Bown. 

Lines 2,7. The horizontal stroke before ||-— (line 2) and => (line 7*) may be in both casea — for 
j—. In unpublished letters of the early M.K. j\—j— followed by a noun is frequent, and in line 7 we 
seem to need én introducing the question. 

Line 5. Tho tick on the left of { is not part of the sign, and may be a. 


' The dative with suffix after wit would be eo abnormal that I suggest that — here may be a summery writing 
of —{\Q: | know everything whereby I may become blessed," 


? Parallels for the carious use of we here are lr wn followed by édeef in V., and wn we followed + ais 
ctmsed in my Studies in Egyptian Syntar, 124, av : by fds, din- 
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Line t, #4 ifr is treated aa a title. 

Line 2, A pood example of the very interesting use of pij-f dm with moaning “that he should 
hear," in a syntactically similar context, ta: il Jeo I —T lh at 4 ed Or —— 
bul DW on ae bh | Jas > +e int ] at 3) oA 4 Tite I) 1 oi | RAN 
= bal 4“ Have I never done good to any one of you," asks the deserted Ramesses of his soldiers, “ that 
you should leave me alone in the middle of the battle? How very dear to you is life, that you should 
brenthe the air while I am alone!" Poom of Pentewére, ed. Seltm Hassan, Mla. 124-5%. 

Line 7. I see no need to make any emendation in this line. The writer saya: “Tam laying a plaint 
against you ((in the presence)) with words of my mouth in the presence of the Divine Ennead of the West, 
and one hall judge between you and this writing.” I take “ this writing,” previously referred to (line 6) as 
suggest (p. 12), a juristic pleading of the wronged widower before the Ennead ; baing alive he is unable to 
plead at the Court in person, and having apparently no dead friend or relative to plead there for him he 
has no resource but to plead in writing. That no specific charge is brought will be due either to muddle 
headedness or to a feeling that the Ennead will know all about it without being tald by bim. The following 
words seem very obscure: py? inn—pi-wn, “ because”? 

Lines 11, 25. The close parallelism of these two passages, the former referring to the writer’a youth, 
the latter ta his mature age, suggests the restoration of j after fe in line 25, and the traces of the 
missine word, as given in the margin, suit this pretty well. We then have: 


Lineti: Sy Joepye] Rp = &ejel_, 2R- 
Lines 24-5; Jene|] $i ——l-c—fo— neh Bw Se (ia) 24 e- 


Taking Bele as idm-/, and hprd with 4¢@ for [/*, wo may translate ax follows: Line 11: (When IT was 
a boy...) 1 did not desert you but said “She shall grow up with mo"—so I said. Lines 24-5: (When I 
was placed in the position in which | now am...and they brought you your ointments and provisions 
and clothes) I did not put them elsewhere!, but said “The woman has grown up* [with me]"—so T said. 

Line 21. Miller's facsimile suggests BS Bis Es By =A and almoat excludes the reading “4°; 
“7 did not let « chider chide me"! mien: Woe - 

Line 26. A ie d eo 04 = ig translated “thou dost not know the good that I 
have dene with thee.” In what sense is “with” meant! The use of m is very curious. Have we here an 
idiom fej in to deal with” a person: * you do not know how well I treated you"? 

Line 27. fm m perhaps “to understand.” 

Lina 28. 7A > A) seems an enaper emondation, 

Line 33. MV 67h as “in front of” » atreet-quarter would be wary strange. I propose to read m 47 A(-) as 
in line 17, and to supply {m) as in lines 18, 21; “I wept sorely with my people before you (i.¢., before your 
corpses or mummy) in my quarter." 

Line 36. i is left untranslated ; it is evidently “until now” like =]. 

THe Oxronp Bowt. 
Line |. Itia difficult to see in “\]—— Tiy-77 the ordinary ictminef form, which is always continuative, 


The compariaon with Shipwrecked Sailor, 1, is not cogent, for it is certain, if considerations of style and 
form are to count for anything, that the beginning of that story is missing. An informal beginning of some 


1 War. a. 

© The leaving alone and the bresthing the oir being (eapeclully the second) clearly in the prezent tenee, it ia not 
possible to seo in these passages examples of pyj ‘to have" auxiliary, which occurs in this text, op, cit,, PL 44, B. 

1 Examples of this, Sethe, Verfum, o, 168, 

‘ Meaning apparently that be allowed his wife of long standing to nee all these commoditios frecly, and did not 

* Hpr masculine Old Perfective because rmt is usually masculine? 

© Miller's {ncsimile suggests o senseless +2 altered into + to do duty tor | .. 

Journ, of Egypt, Arch, x¥1. 30 
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early MK. letters is <>") (]— NN.=“ said by NN.” and it may be that we have here a survival of that 
obscure plirase, with lose of ras in ae! Otherwise we niust surely take dif bere as infinitive as in TL 


The copy, if correct, makes it nocessary to read { nie | “any fathor.” The next word, according to the 
= 
improved copy, is possibly SS Z. the a ng in Aymdf at the end of the lime, The sign after this cannot be 


real gf. After =p are two signs of which the seoond looks like <= hadly made as in © at tho end af 
line 2 The word ending in Ae and an obscure determinative may easily be a verb in the Old Perfoctive 
referring to Meninupu, and “his wife” at the end of the lino may be Meniupu's wife. | 

Lines 1, 2 The three Anite verbs anh, nowt acl fre (first occurrence), which aro all in felme-f, are 
named by the editors to be in the past tense, But ia text of the early New Kinedom, apparently 
correctly written, there is the strongest probability that Jd-n-f would be used in. past narrative, and that 
édm-y would be used to express the present or future. 

Line 3, The context renders “inherit from him” as a translation of dwt de almost impossible; for if 
Meninj has to live and die at other people's exponse there can hardly be anything to inherit from him, 
1 propose to see in bef here the meaning of carrying out the duties of an heir rather than of inheriting 2. 
It is incumbent on 4 man's heir to ensure the funorary offerings and uphomp of the tomb; ef, especially 


“b= 8 = oe AY, eT Bo, “an ‘heir’ who shall make offerings and tend my tomb," 
Lebonamiide, 62-3, also; “1 buried my fathor...1 embalmed him...1 inseribed his tomb, 1 set up his 
statues, a4 should be done by a good huir (mj irrt hot Ler), Petrie, Athribis, Pl. vi, lines 10-11, 

The following translation embodies thear observations : 

Said by Tetito, son of Neni: 


One may imagine some such setting of circumstance as follows: Meniupu, 4 relative of Tetito's mother, 
has arrived aso fugitive from justice, or an escaped prisoner, or a deserter from the war with the Eyles. 
For some reason—ald age, siukness, wounds—he is unable to support himself; this will be done by Tetito's 
parent When he dies, Tetito's mother will, by the express instructions or pertnission of ber husband, 
bary him and maintain his offerings and tomb, 

If this is « communication to the dead, wo mby ingine that it was placed by Tetito at the tomb of 
Meninjm's deceased parenta: an assurance that their aon, It) his helpless situation, would be well cared for 
and eventually buried and tended after his death could hardly fail to ensure their active good will towanls 

THe Moscow Bow. 

Line 1. That this text is not addressed to 4 relative is perhaps not an argument against its boing « 
Letter to the Dead. Khnememwaskhet may well have been Tita's father—the best person with whom to 
communicate in the citcometances, 

Line 4. An argument against this being a Latter to the Dead which the editors do not. take into 
account is the request “let my lord send to Tay to say that if she comes to me I shall hit ber.” If Tay is 
dead, it seems both futile and iroprudent to try to hit a ghost; if she is alive, why send her the Teaae 
ria the Underworld } 

Line 6. Anafr. Perluwps rather “ benefactions"; ef, An(w) afr ag pf fit, “a benefit af Rér,” cited in 

A warning that inscribed bowls and dishes were not alwaya votive in character seems to be afforded by 
the dish published in Revillout, Corpua Papyrorwm Aeqypti, Pl. viii: it iv inseribed with an agreement 
in demotic by which « woman sells herself into slavery, | 

' Tho preposition r disnppesra before d ilrealy in Dyn. VE; Firth-Gann, Yeti Pyraimid Cemeteries, 100, note 2, 

* Compare the Old Egyptian use of the verb wf in the two distinet senses (a) “ to exercise priestly functions," 
(0) **to enjoy priestly privileges." i ie ae 
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Tae LIVERPOOL STELA. 

Line 2. Heforence might have been made here to Zeitechr, ( dg. Spr, xxxvil, 109 foll, to prove that 
—— = Is to be read =, and to illustrate a & nj anyt tn, which may be more Iucidly rendered “for 
the pool(s) of this family’ b burial-place.” lf the meaning of the following words were “according as soa 
may say” one would expect mj den, as often on MLK. atolae; I prefer to tranalate merely “they say” 
following an unconditional prayer for their benefit, 

Vantaa oar may be “my father.” te, 12%. to whom Tpi i# making offerings below. Can the signs 
Ho? stand for gat, “mulking light"? 

Line 7. Mtr, “witness,” is much to be preferred to i74 because the latter word should have rs, not 
=>, ot this serial (Gandiner, Grammar, 448). For “to appeal against some one as a witness,” of. m CAC ry 
m mtr, “do not appeal aguinst me as a witness,” Hook of the Dead, 30, B. 

In the registers below, twelve persons are comme ed, but only a-selection of them is represented, 


This has not been clearly understood. Over the ofeeings ¥ have: “The Butler of the Bread-honse, the 
justified Innefret*, His mother, the justified ‘A‘itefl®.” Over [pi in “'The Butler of the Meat-house, Ip.” 


Behind him is written; “'The Butler of the Deer-house, Tuku, born of his mother!" to , the name of 
the seated man before the offerings, perhape for Jj ob, from o confusion quite possible in Middle 
Hieratice®. AAwt-taf, the name of this man's mother, is a common name® and =o no emendation. fn 
the lower register, for the wonwan's nome on the left I sugrest #. a>; ef & tA (man's name), Cuiro 
Stela 20427, £ The next name is not a woman's bot a man’s Is in j=. sian for tho Ve which we 
have everywhore elao bere for the mother’s name! \ might perhapea be mistaloon for the M.K. ligature of | J: 


Misprinta soticed : Viale (read i. ) p. 15; aes (read 5 hh ps 22; not in Turin (red 
now in Turin), p. 25. | 





Barriscoune GousnK. 


Hecueil den colophona des manuserita chrétions d' Egypte. Par A. vas Lawrscnoor, T. 1 in 2 parts. 
Louvain, 1929. Pp. xviii +274. 

With this book, which obtained for him the doctor's degree at Louvain, the author sets out upon 
a considerable programme. He hopes to edit, in a series of volumes, all available colophons to be gathered 
from Christian MSS. written in Egypt, Those from Satidio MSS. being the oldest, he natumdly begins 
with them; but even they will need another volume to coordinate and summarize resulta Then will 
follow a volume (or more) of Bohairio, another presumably of Syriac—from the now extinct community in 
Nitria—and as mitch again of Arabic, If all are edited with as much care and commented with as much 
learning os those in the present volume, historians, theologians and linguists will one day be in possession 
of a very interesting and valuable body of texts, in great part unpublished and, so far, all but entirely 
nunocnmmented, This volume is without translations, but where oft-recurring formulae play ao lorge a port, 
translation may well be postponed. There are various exhaustive indexes at the end of the bool. 


1 Family" in the whiest sense: see Adtech. f, tig. Spr., rxxvnt, 110, 
2 Cf. the name js of similar meaning, 
? Reading —" my father le great’; ef. the common epicene name _=— and vyorianta, Lange-Bchifer, 
Grab-u. Denkstetne (Cairo Catalogue), m, 90, 
°* Not ** born of Mutef,”’ as the editors transinte, Frequently on M.K. stelse it was for some reason deemed not 
rue ed Me i Sea ence mother; in auch eases the form of filiation was preserved by writing 
ook after a man'a name, = sihl after a woman's. If the reference to veo cyan le ah | 
in in Tieblein, Diet. des noma, bo followed up, it will bo aeen (a) that they oocur only after ~~ 2 (b) that with 
eee expan, perhaps a modern copyist's error (Petrograd Staln 68), ak follows eis k ius name +. 
and.) follows only s woman's namo +-“S" ; sividernily: Laman tat Hetikles Seeeid dean Baad Shale ate ak 
names, singe they do not inelnde them in the Index:of Names, op. cit., ot. 


* Sn-pat (man) and 4ejt (woman) ocear together, Cairo Stela 20598, e. 
4 Lange-Schilfor, op. cit.. mi, 183. 


x19 
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The arrangement of these 126 colophons is geographical, from north to south, beginning with the MBS. 
from the Fayytim (over half the total), followed by those from Akhmim (the White Mounstery) and theese 
from the Upper Thebaid, conspicuously those from Edfu and Esnah edited by Sir Ernest Badge. On 
alightly more than half of them precise dates ure still to be real; many more can be dated approximately ; 
together they range from about the sixth to the fourteenth century. The formulae of which they consist 
vary considerably, but show for the moat part constant elements: the names of the donor of the MS., of 
the monastery or (lee often) church toe which it laud been vowed, and of the seribe, with prayers for 
the welfare, in this life and the next, of all concerned. The books to which the colophons belonged wore 
of course all ecclesiastical = biblical, liturgical, hagingraphical, and were mostly dedicated in fulfilment of 
& plows vow. The language of the scribes, though nominally Saridio, is, in the case of the MSS, from the 
Fayyiim, and indeed from Akhmim as well, often of very doubtful purity; and this is not. surprising aeeing 
that many of the writers are pupils of the writing-school at Toutén (Tebtynis), in the south of the Fuyytim, 
who sokl their handiwork to patrons far to the south of their native place. Nos. 7 (2), dl, 42, 66 are 
among the most strongly tainted specimens The proper names left in blank (+. below) show that these 
scribes did not always work to a previous order, 

As examples of the less formal pieces we may offer one or two in translation, Here is one (no. 74) 
which terminated 0 copy of the Salomonic books and consists of two colopliona, that of the original and 
that of 4 subsequent donor: I. “Think kindly of me, each one that shall read’ in this hook. La, here is 
(my) obtisunce (nerdvaa, of no, 113 ve,). Forgive mo my errora whersin I have erred, for I am (but) 
learning. Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour, may He bless our pious brother and deacon {ffané), son of the 
departed (Mant), and his children, with every spiritual blessing ; for he provided for this three-part book ; 
the Proverbs of Solomon and the Preacher and the Book of Job, that he might read (yekerav) therein and 
his children, to the profit and salvation of their souls. The Lord Jeausa Christ keep you and bring you to 
4 good end and perfect, and make you to be worthy of His glad voice, when He saith, Come ete. (ME 
xxv, d4), with all Christian brethren. Amen, so be it” II. “In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, God 
and Son of God, giver of the true wage unte every one that loveth Him, May He accept this gift at the 
hands of our brother Theodore, aon of Mina, and our pious sister and (hist) wife (1) Tdoux, daughter of 
Pirothe (Philotheus), men. of Psounhai. For they it was did provide for these parta af the book (as above, 
that the saints might entreat God for them, that God should necept of them their gift apon the altar of 
our father the prophet, Apa Shenoute, of the Mount of Atripe. And may God bles them (f) with all 
spiritual and heavenly blessing and their children and all that they have, and may they be blessed in their 
going out and their coming in, and may He write their names in the Book af lafe, even as they have done 
hy their good intention (rpooipeouc), together with all the sainta, And (he that gave) occasion for the 
installing (cwwerdeon) of thia book in the monastery was our beneficent (ft. providing) brother Hasil, 
the monk and steward of the great congregation, the true Jerusalem, whereof he said (fey, 1 it was auld), 
‘Thou art the true Jerusalem.’ God make him worthy to enter into that city with a countenance 
itn dh shame, together with all such as have had a part in this good (work), which is this (book). 

No, 102 is likewise from Shenoute’s monastery. Tt concluded a copy of the “ Great Life" of Pachomins— 
i designation the precise Meaning of which we hope: before long to learn from Professor Lefort. * Have 
mind of te, priy in kindness for me, my fathers the clerica, every ono that shal) read in this hook, 
me this man, sinfal abowe all the world, Susinnius, unworthy of the name of deacon, And do ye any, The 
Lord have mercy upon this wretch, that through your holy prayers and the moving of your pure lips, the 
Lord may forgive me the great sea of my sits and (grunt) Mme atnendment of life henceforth, and may He 
have pity upon me in the day of need (dntyen), that day full of grief and groaning. Bo be it, Amin,” 
Thon, after citing Psa. Ixiv, 4 and exi, 1: “This goo) deed came about through the doce (Gr as nange: 
Ptoukes, cf, Tdoux in the previous colophon}, that bought this Life of our father Apa Pachdmo, at the 
price of his own labours and gave it to the Thonastery of Apa, Shenoute, for the salvation of his soul, 
Lord Jesus Chrixt, the Son of God the king, bless aud keop the life of our pious brother Abi Naser. aon of 
(Wont), the man of Tampeti in the nome of Pemje (Oxyrbynchus), For he it was bought this book with 
what he posessed, of the Persinna, at the time whon God brought them upon the Egyptians They robbed 
their raiment aud all that they had and seized their wives and their children and did lord it over all the 
land, from Rakote (Alexandria) even unto the land of Pilak (Philse). And the day whereou they came to 
Egypt was the second of Mechir, in the Sard year of Diocletian {= a.n. 1166), Great vinlenoe wrought they. 
upon the land and slew a multitude of Christians and exhausted (fit, gleaned) the whole land of Egypt, 
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because of the abundance of the iniquities that the men of Egypt had wrought. And thereafter did God 
remember His Christian people and His bride the church, and He seattered them (sc, Persians) and brought 
them forth from the land of Egypt, in the eighth month fof their stay), which is the month Thowt. For 
this couse did the man whose name we have told and that bewght this book of our father Apa Pachima 
(cc) wend ih to his monastery, that our father Apa P. should entrest the king Christ on his behalf, that 
He would bess him in thia world and his children ond oll that he hath and thot, when be shall go forth 
from this world, Fle would destroy the record (ye:poypdcbov) of his sind and would grant unto him things 
heavenly, in exchange for earthly, and would repay him hia vow an hundredfold in the heavenly Jerusalem, 
city of the sainte and righteous, and would write his name in the book of life, that he might rejoice with 
the saints. Amen, This day is the 15th of Thowt, era of the Martyrs 849 and of the Saracens 560, This 
humblest of sinners it ix, the deacon Pegish, of this same nome, that wrote, Remember him." The Persian 
tyranny here described is—as Mr. Guest had already shown—that of the Ghuzz or Kurds, under Shirkih. 
It is indeed rarely that a Coptic colophon records an historical event oa definitely us thin 

There is but little to criticize in the details of Fr, van Lantschoot's admirable work. One or two of the 
recurrent phrases remain difficult and his interpretation wiil be interesting, eg, the opening words in nos, 2 
and 40 geTy pe(pa)npauye ete, presumably comparable with the os toge waoq of no. 100 anil with 
une cer muoy of nos, 53,80, In no. $6, line 24 “the 10 books" of Shenoute (niMnt Maoxome) are 
referred to; it would be interesting to know what these were, The rire word gpert (no. 54), 14 to which 
the editor speculates, appears to mean “dyer.” In no, 105, line 13 [ read awpe, not Ripe, std would 
identify the saint with xwwpe of this same text. Finally the mysterious Fayydmic list of pairs appended 
to no. 11 may be translated as follows: “I am small, | am great; | am sweet, [ am bitter; | am poor, 
Lam ch (trmanAa=— Tre €Aemea): | am putrid, | am perfamed (ctm-); | slay (aowt), | make alive 
(y¥ moa); [ om higher than heaven, I om flatter(?) than earth (ie torvaue ehoA epora). None is 
greater than I save God alone, My name is tna; let a wise man interpret it.” [ at any rate am nob wise 
enough todo eo, Let us hope that Fr. van Lantechoot will succeed. 





W. E. Cary, 


Die Sprache dea Pentateuch in ihren Beriehungen rom Aegyptischen. Erstes Buch. By A. 3. Yanopa. 
Berlin und Leipzig, 1929. 


Dr, Yabuda's work is of the greatest importance from the point of view of Old Testament study, for if he 
were to succeed in proving his thesis many of the results of the Higher Criticiam would at once fall to the 
eround, What be undertakes to demonstrate is thia. He sets out from the observation that the Babylonian 
influence evident in the pages of Exokiel, Eera, Nehemiah and other books admittedly exitic in date ia of 
a much more marked type than that visible in the legends of Genesis, Consequently these lost must 
belong to a different date from the first, and the anly period open for consideration ts manifestly that of 
the patriarchs, Now these early legends aleo show, according to Dr, Yahuda, certain signa of Egyptian 
influnnce. How is this to be explained? To this question he gives the following answer, The forefathers 
of the Hebrews arrived in Canaan speaking an Aramaic dialect strongly tinged with Akkadian laments, 
They then adopted the Canaanite dialect, which, in their mouths, under the influence of their Aramaic- 
Akkadinn idiom, began to develop into the literary languagy which we know na Hebrew, This language 
they took with them into Egypt, where, under the influence of Egyptian, it underwent those enrichments 
and transformations which enabled it to become the linguage of the Pentateuch. 

The evidence ou which he relies to prove this ia purely philological It consists in shewing in those 
portions of the Pentateuch which must, on this hypothesis, have been taking shape during thn sojourn in 
Egypt the presence of Egyptian words, phrases, turns of speech and attitudes of mind. These are for the 
most part, though by no means always, to be sought for among words and passages which have given 
trouble to the commentators owing to their unusual or foreign appearance, and have generally been re- 
garde! as corrupt. They are treated under several heulings, such as court formulae and expressions drawn 
from Eeyptian ceremonial and official speech, Egyptian tithes and dignities, common expressions and turns 
of speech taken over from Evyptian, and «> on. Under the firat of these heading 
statement which gives us pause. Speaking of the variows dialogues between Pharaoh and Jcaeph, 
Dr. Yahuda-says (p. 5); “All the expressions and turns of specoh are permeated with the spirit of the 
Egyptian language, and the whole nature of the intercourse between king and subject bears a thoroughly 
Eeyptian stamp.” Now these are strong words, so atrang that one wonders whether they could ever he 
justified exceptin the mouth of an Egyptian scholarof the very first order. Dr, Yahuda, it ist beremembered, 





y 
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ia a Hebrew scholar, and though he has clearly been at pains to equip himself with some knowledge uf 
Egyptian in onder to accomplish his present task, he would, I feel sure, be the first to admit that he does not 
possess that intimate knowledge of the Egyptian language which can only come from years of devotion to 
that tongue and to that tongue alone. Consequently, when he writes that certain parts of the Pentateoch are 
“pormented with the spirit of the Egyptian language” (vom Geiate der igyptischen Sprache durchdrangen) 
we cannot help wondering whether he ia quite in a position to make such a statement. On the other hand, 
nothing short of this is of any use for his purpose, since, as he himself clearly oxplaing, he must ahow not 
only that Egyptian linguistic influence iy present but also that, in those parts of the narrative which deal 
with the sojourn and exodus, it is present in such a form as can be explained only by cloae contact with 
the Egyptian people in Egypt itself. 

Dr. Yahuda's method thus pots a very severe strain on the plilologies! experience and acumen of him 
who employs it. We are inclined to think it is a method which could only be successfully employed by 
two scholars, ane of Hebrew and one of Egyptian, working in close collaboration, Dr, Yahuda shows great 
ingenuity in choosing his examples, yet in almost uvery case his lack of intimate knowledge of Egyptian 
betrays him ; the Egyptian word may mean what he says it means, but it does not mean it in the precise 
sense Which is necessary for his purpose, Let us take some examples, and, in order to be aa fair as possible, 
let them be the first which Dr. Yahuda gives, taken in the order in which they occur. 

1, In Gen, xi, 40 is & puzeling passage which is rendered in the A.V. “socording unto thy word shall 
all my people be ruled.” For “be ruled" « marginal note has “be armed” or “kina” Y. states that the 
diificalt word (5275) ia elsewhere known only in the meaning of “to kisa"+ he translates it here “to ent,” 
and justifies this by giving the phrase an Egyptian origin. The Egyptians, he asys, sometimes spoke of 
“kissing” offerings or fouds instead of “eating.” In the two nxamples which he quotes the verb da could 
equally well, and probably does, have its commen meaning of “smell,” and even if de did ocensionally, with 
a direct object, mean “eat”—of which we have no proof—it would still be a very long way from bere to 
the absolute use of dw in the sense of “to ent” (almost “to live”) which VY. ao lightly assumes, 


2 In Gen, xiii, 31 Jowph gives orders to “Set an bread” for his brothers, « command so simple and 
natural that one would hardly expect to find it adduced as 4 proof af Egyptian influence, Y., however, tells 
us that the nse of “bread” alone in the sense of “a meal" ia characteristic of Egyptian. A Semite, he says, 
would have spoken of “bread and water” or “bread and salt": the Egyptians used “bread” alone not only 
because bread “was and ia the chief nourishment in Egypt, as elaewhore in the east,” but also because 
they excelled all peoples in the production of bread of a large variety of kinds. Now it i# true that the 
Egyptian did (os do oll bread-eating peoples) speak proverbially of “bread” in the sense of “food: the 
Egyptinn nobles bowted on their tombstones that they had “given bread to the hungry and clothes to the 
naked" > after all water could be had from the nearest ditch, But I do nee see Ly what logical process we 
ean move from this to the belief that when Josoph said “Set on bread,” instead of “bread and water" or 
“food,” he was using an idiom essentially Egyptian. 


$ In Gen, xi, 43, “he made him ruler over all the land of Egypt," the verbal form ia infinitive: 
Y, tells us that it is rightly to be translated as a command (like the similar infinitives in xliii, 18), He 
sees here “a further example of the extraordinary exactness with which our text has been handed down," 
for, he explains, in the official Egyptian style the infinitive ia ised to convey roval commands, Now this 
is simply not true, In an inseription Hke Merenptah's Israel stela, which Y. himself quotes, the verbal 
fortes in the opening words “nesount (infin, of « verb) of his campaigna, making known {indin.) to all 
lands, beholding (infin.) the glory of the warlike deeds of the king” are not commands ; they are infinitives 
ned as nouns in appositional deseription of the stela amd its cotbonta, as ifthe king had said (“This stela 
is) an account,” ete. 

4, Gen, xli, 46 tells us that “Joseph waa thirty years old when he stood before Pharaoh. The verb for 
“stand” is the tisunl “JOY. Now ¥_ attempts to make a point of the facts that this paumage refers to o 
coremonial appearance ns vigier before Pharaoh, and that in Egyptian, too, the verb for to Appear 
ceremonially before Pharagh is the common verb for “to stand,” namely (hf, Supposing that this were the 
case, the use of the verb “to stand” in the sense of “to appear" hefore the king it so obvious and natural 
that it is hardly necessary te suppose that the Hebrew writer borrowed it from Egyptian, What is more, 
the passages given by ¥. in support of this use in Egyptian (which I do not necossurily dispute) are wholly 
unconvincing. In the Una passage it ia not at all certain that vediy TAt ine refers to the introduction of 
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nobles inte the king's presence, and in the phrase (fle, frov., xv, 147=Pap. Leyden 1, 350, ve. 3, 17) 
atm apt Chtw, Citwis, aa the article p? shows, a singular, and is therefore ill-compared with “thom that 
stood by him"  O'S¥ST of Gen. xiv, 1. Why, in any case, should this last phrase not be used quite 
literally without any technical implication at alli 


fi. Ex. ix, 16 hoe a passage which the A.V, renders “for this cause have | raised thee up for to show 
in thee my power,” which seems to make admirable sense in the context. Y. would tranelate “for this 
cause have I let thee continue to live (habe ich dich stehen lassen)" because the Hebrew word used, 
“THY, is parallel to the Eyyptian ¢A¢ “to stand,” a derivative of which (incidentally, is it certain that it 12 
a derivativel), Cift, means “length of time,” “length of life” Now when by supposing Egyptian 
influence light can bethrown on an obscure or meaningless passage in the Hebrew there is something to be 
said for thia method, Here, however, not only ia the Egyptian analogy forced, but the meaning of the 
O.T. passage is altered not for the Letter but for the worse. Gud says to Moses, “For this cvase have | 
raised they wp, for to show in thee my power,” This makes aimirable sense, [t is on the contrary very 
hard to see why God should here say, “For this cause have I let thee go on living, for to show in thoe 
my power.” 

6. In this sume verse occurs the word “ED, ® derivative of "Bp “to count,” to which the A.V. gives 


its usual meaning “declare” (my nawe}. Y. would alter the moaning to “praise" or “glorify,” and goes 
ou to explain that we have here a remarkable parallel with Egyptian. In a corrupt passage of Pap. 
Sallier 111 (3, 1) occurs the varb sip, admittedly a causative of ip “to count.” The king says to Amin, 
“Evil shall befall the nan who opposes thy design, but it shall bo well with the man who.....5 thee 
(gip-t), O Amin.” Now it is obvious that the gap might be filled with a hundred different verbs. 
¥., however, chooses that which happens to suit his argument, namely “glorify,” and then says, in the 
thanner of a conjurer producing & raljbit out of a hat, Behold another instance of Egyptian expressions in 
the Pentatewch! If this ia not Petitio Principii it is very near it, 


7. In Gen. x1, 1, xiii, 30 and 33, and xliv, 8 we find a curious plural 194g¢ “Londs” (construct form) 


used of Pharaoh or of his virier as the case may be, where of course we expect the singular, On this 
¥. remarks two things, Pirstly, that since we have only construct forme of the word it may be a dual just 
as well as 4 plural, Secondly, that in old times Pharaoh was termed (beacichnet) not only “Lord,” wh, in 
the singular, but also “Double Lord" or “Two Lords, adel, in the dual. The error which underlies this 
‘statement will escape no Egyptologist. It ia true that the Pharaoh's titulary was double, just as his 
kingdom was theoretically double, but it is not true that he could be spoken either of or to us “Double 
Lord” or “Two Lords.” Consequently if there is an Egyptian allusion bere it is a Yory insccurste ome, 
and one which hardly supports Y.'s thesis that “the whole nature of the intercourse between king and 
subjects shows a thoroughly Egyptian stamp,” 

Space forbids that I should continue this detailed analysis. I believe, however, that I do Y. 
injustice in anying that almout every one of his points lies open to criticism of the type here employed, 
and that in almost every case the weakness arises from his insufficient knowledge of the finer points of 
Egyptian. Unfortunately be has not given us in this volume any definite statement aa to just when and 
how the Pentateuch caine to be committed to writing. Until he tells as this it will be very hard to judge 
his theory as a whole, or to decile to what extent the lack of cogency of so many of his arguments will 
affect the validity of his geweral conclusiona, 

For most of us the archaeological evidence seems to fit the conclusions of the Higher Criticium 
remarkably well. The sojourn must somehow proserve a reminiscence of the Hyksos invasion, and for my 
own part T come more and more to believe that Dr. Hall is right in holding that the Hebrews must have 
gone out with the Hyksos when they were expelled from Egypt shortly after 1400 ac, Nor do I see why 
this need invalidate the identification of the Hebrews with the Khabirn of the ‘Tell ol-Amarna Jotters, 
even though it leaves unexplained their wherenbouts between 1600 and 1400 nc, On the other hand the 
geographical and personal names of the sojourn and exodus are definitely late. They point to the ninth 
centiry at the earliest for the writing down of the story in ite present form. The knowledge pf Eyyptian 
habite and customs shown in this narrative is very superficial and unconvincing, and, if part of the 
original tradition, merely shows how appallingly inaccurate trudition can be, or, if due to later editors, as 
seers Mone probable, bow incompletely these were informed as to their Egyptian neighbours, 
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definitely when and under what conditions the acoounts of the sojourn and exodus were written down. He 
will certainly have to find some explanation of the fact that while the archacological detail ia both late and 
inaccurate the marks of Egyptian linguistic influence have been, according to his theory, perfectly pre- 
served in the minutest detail, Further than this, in order to convince us that these marks are so numerous 
and so unmistakable, he will have to produce linguistic arguments which are much more residtanh to 
criticism than the greater part of those In the present volume, For my part, while I do not deny tho 
possibility of the direct survival of an occasional Egyptian word or phrase in the oral tradition, yet I find 
in the story of the sojourn and exodus no Egyptianisms (sf venta verbo) which could not be adequately 
cxplainal as due to the same authors who in the ninth century and later committed the story to writing 
and gave to it its anachronistic geography and its peeudo-archaeological colouring. PIS as 
4. EE EET, 


Les Temple de Karnak, Fragment du dernier ouvrage de George Leakats. Brussels, Fondation Egypto- 
logique Reine Elisabeth, 1929, Pp. viii +270. 

One of the greatest services rendered to Egyptology was the work of Georges Legrain, Director of 
Works for the Service des Antiquités de "Egypte. Twenty-two years of bis life, from 1895 to 1917, were 
Fpme in the patient exploration and restoration of the mightiest of Egypt's ruina, the temples of Karnak, 
and hie death oceurred when he wea preparing for the final publication of his titanic labours. This final 
work was to have been preceded, eo Professor Capart tells ua in his Preface, by a general scoount of tho 
Karnal temples and their history, bot after his sudden death certain of his manuscripts were unfor- 
tunately lost, and the present book represents the only surviving fragment, surrying us no further than 
the third pylon of the great temple of Amon. But this book, fragment though it ia, makes us mourn 
all the more its unhappy incompleteness, for it is a truly magnificent account of the greatest of all Egyptian 
buildings, the shrine of the Lord of Karnal, 

Beginning with the quay and the avenue of aphinxes which leads up to the west pylon, M, Legrain 
describes first the appearance presented by these ruins in the early days of archueology, and the variows 
interpretations put upon them by students of that time, supplementing his account with highly interesting 
photographs which illustrate the gradual emergence of these monuments from the soil of centuries. This 
ia the method followed by the authar throughout, up to the groat Hypostyle Hall, with which he ends, in 
every case lending up to the results of present-day investigation. 

He does not, howover, stop here, but enlarges the value of his descriptions for the general reader by a 
good account of the splendid scenes witnessed by the various portions of the temple in ancient times, 
aa fur instance the arrival at the quay of Amiin's sacred boat “User-bat-Amiin,” and tho improssive 
receptions given to the Divine Votaress, These reconstructions of historical and ruligious venta mune 
atrungthened by clear descriptions of sculptured scenes, and translations of the moat important accom- 
panying inseriptions in all parts of the building, 

Probably the most valuable part of the book is the account of constructional methods employed 
ancieitly in erecting the temple, ey. M. Legrain's remarks on the masses of brickwork built agninat the 
Great Pylon (35 ff), useful analogies from methods utilized by the Service in restoration work (168 and 
many photographs), and reports on the foundations on which columns were set (165-6 and Figs. #9-100), 

Annd the mndonbted general excellence of thia book, however, there are several points which call for 
comment. On page 16, in speaking of the two small obelisks flanking the quay, to which great harques 
were quite posiibly tethored, M. Legrain suggesta that the real prototypes of obeliske wera wooden polos 
to which divine Iirques were fastened in early times. ‘This ides seema to us very far-fetched, and indeod 
impossible when we recall the tradition of the Sun-ged and the Benben stone, unless of course the tall 
obeliska of the later period were sundered in origin from the early squat forms found in the sun-toroples 
of Fifth Dynasty kings. : 

The old transliteration of the Herctic’s name na “Khouniatonow” (165) is also rathor surprising, and 
moat of all the concealment of the name of Osorkon IT's son ore, Ae under the form @ Nimrod* 
(7)! Dr. Hall informe me that the actual youalization is ahown hy the Assyrian reproduction of tha 
tune of the prince of Hermopolie in Ashurbanipal’s record as Zominéu to have been Namili, and not 
Vomlot aa often given. 

But these are small errors in an otherwise exeellent book, 

Aan W. Sone. 
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Hin namenloser Frauensrg des Mittleren Reicha, by Profesor Giwruna Roxpen. Abbandlungen nnd 
Vortriige herausgegebon von der Bremer Wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft; Jahrgang 3, Heft 4, dani 





This paper is a long and elaborate study of « wooden box-coffin in the Museum of Bremen, which the 
author asiens to the beginning of the Middle Kingdom. Certain considerations fix ita provenance os 
Aayiit without a doubt, and Dr. Roeder finds many interesting similarities: between it and the coffins of 
hin and Nofra in the British Museum, and the series published in Chassinat-Palanque, Foutlles 

PA gsinnd, 

After a fall description of the carpentry and painting of the coffin, Dr. Roeder draws conclusions from 
the diseolorations of the wood as to the position in which the body was originally laid within the coffin, 
and then proceeds to tranalate and comment on the religious texts, These latter are not of very great 
importance, perhaps the most interesting being the mention (200 and 217) of “the Ernutet of her house,” 
apparently referring to a household figure of the goddess of corn. 

Next follows » detailed account of the deities depicted and mentioned on the coffin, and the positions 
which they asiime with regard to the dead body which it contains (see PI 5), and a description of the 
hieroglyphs which are well represented by specimens on Pla ff Finally, summing op the evidence 
drawn from his long study, Dr. Roeder auggests (240 ff.) that the coffin was designed by the artist of an 
Asyiit workshop who had in his mind some great lady well known in the district, but that in all pro- 
bability it was never bought by its intended owner, but was sold to some member of the company of 
nourenur richer who abounded in the disturbed period immediately preceding the rise of the Middle 
Kingdom. 

De. Roeder has provided a highly useful study hased on the keenest observation, which will he weleomed 
by those who are seeking a clearer view of Middle Kingdom coffins and thoir texts. 

Anan W. SHOHTER 


Topographical Bibliography of Ancicat Egyptian Hieroglyphic Texts, Reliefs, and Paintings, LL Thoban 
Temples, By Bxnrua Portin and Rosato L. B. Moss, B.Sc., Oxon, Clarendon Press, 1929, Pp. xviii 
+ 205, 

This, the second volume of the great bibliography of the texts and pictorial records of aticient Egypt. 
initiated by, and earried out under the supervision of Professor Griffith, comprises the temples on both 
sides of the river at Tholes, systematically arranged, and provided with general and sectional plans, each 
record, great or small, found in books or manuscripts being succinctly described as- to subject, and ite 
situntion in the building clearly defined in worda and marked also ona plan. In sensible arrangement 
and clarity of statement the book, on the face of it, gives an impression of fully correaponding to its high 
ambitions, and under the test of uae it does not fall behind in exactitude and completeness, though the 
mass of the material dealt with may be judged from the fact that the temples within the limited field 
concerned reach the amazing total of over sixty, [tis true that the real testa of constant use and con- 
sultation cannot be applied toa newly published book. But the first volume has been longer in our hands, 
and the reviewer can report that the small slips and omissions he has so far discovered in it do not 
amount to more than half a down, There may be more such flaws in the present volume, since it deals 
with a more straggling field and one that has invited a larger display of human negligence by copyista, 
Authors who follow the reviewer in applying the ready test of citations from their own minor productions 
may find, like him, that the volume is not quite faultless, They will have more difficulty in proving error; 
so that the fault is at least on the right side, But the real irritation the book will more often afford will 
he the discovery that identifications which readers snpposed ta be only within the range of their own 
acumen have been embodied in the volume in the ordinary way of business, Short of the indices, for 
which we must necessarily wait (though in estimating the valne of the book this large bonus which will 
accrue before long must be taken inte account), the volume saems admirably complete and provided with 
sign-posts for the abwent-minded at every turn, The happy combination of two authors, one for the library 
and another ready to pursue evasive references into the field, haa allowed the book to take such shape 
that it is equally servicenble for use at home and for control of the actual monuments on the spot, 

The addition of the sieplified plans is of the utmost value for work in the field, and should render the 
book a real incentive to future labour as well as fulfil its main aim of tabulating that of the past, The 
stretches of temple walla, blank of all the little numbers that indicate that some scholar has laboured 
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there, visibly confront the young with the responsibilities bequeathed to them by those who have passed: 


Away with unfinished hopes and projects. The real magnitude of this task iw of course only known to 
those who at home are conscious how much that has been done must be re-done, and to those in the field 


who see with their own eyes, and not merely with those of the new Raedcker, what amount of these 


unnoted spaces are blank or destroyed and what o¢ctpied by texts and scenes. How many a wandering 
scholar has heen checked in a virtnons proposal to record an interesting fragment by the foar that he may 
only be duplicating an existing copy, perhape in a less adequate way! How many may be instiguted to 
action by the proof staring them: in the face that a record of value has heen neglected | 

This incentive to fruitful work is eapecially needed in the great conglomerate of depressing ruins 
which is Karnak. These simple diagrams might give the final impulses, converting inaction inte organized 
concern with this great archive of the Empire; for indignation at the treatment it has so far received is 
becoming more and tore real, If the great scholarly survey of the site is not-yet possible, there might be 
aselfdonving ordinance in force by which each trained visitor to Thebes would contribute two or three 
days’ work towards the publication by sketch, anap-shot, or hand<copy, aceompanied by a minimum of 
comment, of an assigned wall, court, or pylon. If only we had an Anglo-American Institute in Egypt 
of the simplest bit most authoritative sort to allocate the tasks and incite to auch a precisa meonnaissance 
by all arma! 

Xo ona who uses this labour-saving book should fail. to reflect what labour of compilation, revision, 
verification, it must have entailed, both in the case of the undocketed, or wrongly docketed, sketches 
in the unpublished manuacripts and note-books which have been included in its scope, and ii 
the more toilsome, though acurcely ao irritating, running of the (sometimes ignoble) quarry to earth 
on the temple walla, whether among the camel-thorns of Karnak or the bat-haunted walls of Dér esh- 
Shelwit, But neither should he forget the devoted labours of the past and the enthusiastic real—diffieu!t 
to recapture in its single-mindedness—which animated these workers of the past. The reviewer haa had 
the curiosity to take 16 typical pages here and there from this list of the contributions of many lands to 
our dcicnoe and to analyze them, so far a citations go, Of this quantum France has contributed 189, 
of which Champollion furnishes one third; England (including Naville’s work at Dér ¢l-Bahrt), 16%, of 
which May, Burton, and Wilkinson's work forms one quarter ; Germany, who only came into the field 
when these protagonists had left it, 158, Lepsius being credited with noarly the third part Italy has 
given 73, but, as 70 of these are from Rosellini, one may justly feel that hor debt to his name remains 
unpaid, America with 21, Belgium with 18, Switrerland with 8, will, we may be assured, not long remain 
content with this; for the contributors are almost confined to three or four men, all living, The rest 
of the world is represented by Spain with one entry. One feels that some stall, but no leas cultural, 
nations, have not yet played their proper part in the entente. Of course we are dealing here with records, 
nat with historical or philological research ; but the former, though not at all a personal obligation, ought 
to he a national ona 

Tho elucidating plans being so important and so well equipped, it isa pity that that on p. 26 has bean 
Allowed to heoonoe almost legible, and that the two halves of Laxor temple on p. 4 have been akimped 
of their proper two pages. | 

N. pe G, Tavira. 


Annals of Archavology and Anthropotogy, Vol. xv1, Liverpool University Press, 1929, 

The present yolume of the Annals contains much of Egyptological interest. Mr, Robert Mond and 
Mr, Walter Emery contribute « preliminary report on the excavations carried out by them at Armant, 
the ancient Hermonthis, the seat of the cult of the Buchis bulla, A provisional survey of the site was 
tule in 1026 and on area marked out for excavation. The necessary concession having been obtained 
from the Government, work began in January 1927. The principal result of the season's worle“was the 
diseovery of a great vault, containing & vast quartzite sarcophagus that had once held the mummified 
body ofa Buchis bull, or rather, of the mother of bull. ‘The lid of the sarcophagus waa raised by moans 
of mechanical appliances, and some idea of the gigantic size of the whole can be gained from the fact that 
the weight of the lid alone is estimated at over twenty tons, 

Unfortunately the burial had been plundered, but the débris that remained shows that the gront 
mummy had been lavishly bedecked. There were fragments of blue faience amulets, of beads, of gold fail, 
and of the hier on which the bauly within the sarcophagua lied resto. All the bones of the Pern ear were 
found with the exception of the skull, which the ancient robbers bad carried off: from thin dé in extdend 
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that most of the valuables must have been attached to the head of the mummy. A second vault contained, 
like the first, a quartzite sarcophagus, aud this in its turn contained the headlew skeleton of a plundered 
minumy, with beads, fragmenta of gold foil and portions of the bier, 

The concession of this site was transferred to the Egypt Exploration Society, the reaulia of whose 
campaign were exhibited in London last summer, 

Dr, Hall describes and figures on interesting serics of Egyptian statuettes of bronze and copper be- 
longing to the Middle Kingdom or even earlior, Most of these are in the British Museum, but two kindred 
specitnens, one in private ownership aod the other in the Fitawilliam Museum, Cambridee, are tmeladed in 
the series; also three fomale figures, probably of Saite dete, belonging to Mr. G, D. Hornblower. Dr. Hall 
alan publishes photographs of two animal-headed lids of Canopic jars that he considers, on the grounds 
of their technique, to be of Middle Kingdom date. Hitherto no instance of aoimalheaded Canopic jars 
anterior to the Nineteenth Dynasty (or possibly late Eighteenth) has been recorded, and if Dr. Hall's 
opinion as-to the date of his specimens is correct (an opinion that is favoured by all the cirenmertances 
of the case), it shows that the discontinuance of the use of human-headed jars, in favour of animal-headed, 
was tat an innovation of the Nineteenth Dynasty, but a reversion to o far earlier practice. 

Mr, Mond and Mr. Emory have given a full and detailed account of the excavations they carried our 
in 1926 in tho burial shaft of the Theban Tomb of Amonembhét (No, 97 of the Catalogue, not the more 
widely-known No. 82), The inseriptions in this tomb have already been published, but the court and shaft 
have never before bean completely cleared, The clearance of the site revealed the fact that a Coptic 
church had heen built partly over the court of this tomb, and amid the ruins was found the bowl of the 
font, sculptured in white limestone with a oral border, The burial shaft, which was very deap, had been 
retided in later times, os had also the chambers communicating with it. Of the original Eighteenth 
Dynasty burial equipment of Awenembét himself, nothing remained but insiguifieant fragments, lit in 
A recess in one of the walls was a treasure that the ancient robbers had ovorlooked—a magnificent “Tet”- 
amulet of blue faience and gold. Tho specimen ia a particularly fine one, and well merita the dignity of 
the coloured plate in which it is depicted. 

The shaft and chambers were filled with intrusive mummies of later date. These the authors ascribe 
to the Saite period, but to the reviewer it would appear, from 4 careful examination of plates, that those 
should be assigned te a alightly earlier period. The coffins are not of the “nodestal" typo that was general 
in the Twenty-sisth Dynasty, nor do the inscriptions contain the archaistic plurals suchi as ny oe eee 
that were usual at that period. Moreover the treatment of the bodies themselves suggests the interval 
betwoon the end of the Twenty-second and the beginning of the Twenty-sixth Dynasties, Suite Inu ies 
were carefully prepared with resin, whereas the mormmies from the tomb of Amenemhét are described as 
“prepared with natron.” ‘They represent, in the reviewer's opinion, the decadent period during which the 
elaborate technique of embalming that was in vogue during the Twenty-first and early Twenty-second 
Dynasties had degenerated, and before the new style of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty had beon intreluced, 
Such intermediate mumnties, owing to imperfect desiccation and the absence or paucity of resin, usually 
full to dust when unwrapped. Of one of these mummies it is steted (p. 58) that the embalming-incision 
is on the right aide of the body. This is a detail of great interest, as only two other instances of dextral 
incisions are known. With these three exceptions all other mummies of which we have recurds were 
_ incised in the left flank. The authors do not state whether the brain had been removed through the 

nostrils as was usual, As the nasal septum is damaged in many of the ekulla photographed, it seems 
probable that this procedure had bean followed. 

A striking and valuable feature that has always characterized the Annals, namely the large serie of 
plates, is fully maintained in this volume, which contains no leas than eighty-one. 

Wauuew ft. Dawson. 
Evctures on Egyptian Art. By Jean Carawr, Chapel Hill; The University of North Carolina Press, 1925, 
Professor Capart's name is associated with « series of important and sumptuous volumes dealing with 





lectures delivered by him during his visit to America in the winter of 1924-5, Theso lectures, although 
each bears 4 spocific title, cover the whole field of Egyptian art at its best, amd they comprise discimsions 
of some of the well-known masterpieces of sculpture, painting and handicraft, to our appreciation of 
which the tomb of Tutankhamin has so greatly contributed. A very interesting chapter on Egyptian 
aeathetics follows, and another on selected masterpieces of industrial art. The ruins of Thebes, the visit 
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of the Queen of the Belgians to the tomb of Tutankhomfin, and » summary of the most striking dis- 
coveries made by excavators in Eeypt during the last oontury, make up ao charmingly written and 
entertaining bool, 

Professor Capart has ranged over the field of Egyptian art so often that one is apt to think of it ns 
worked out. In eweh of his books, however, he has presented new sugyestions and new interpretations, 
and these who keep his books at hand for reference and for study will gladly add the present volume to 
the series, not only for the masterly exposition of its subject, but for the large series of beautifully pro- 
duced photographs, one hundred and cighty-cight in number, with which it is enriched. 

Waasren Et, Dawaon, 


Bericht ther die von der Akademie der Wissenachaften in Wien nack dem Westelelia entarncdate Expedition 
(20, Desember [027 bia 25, Februar 1928), By Hermanw Junker. (Akad, d. Wiss, in Wien, Phil-hist, 
Klnsee, Dontechiriften, 08. Band, 3. Abhandlung.) Vienna and Leipeig, 1928. 

In archaoology it never rains but it pours, It ia but a fow years since the discovery of Kadirl took the 
archaeology of the predynastic. period a stage further back, This was at once followed by Miss Caton 
Thotnpson's diseoveries in the Fayyim. The expedition of the Vienna Academy revealed two early 
‘wtations which do not correspond exactly to anything found either at Badirl or in the Fayyiim, and now 
Mr, Brunton has made us sequainted with a pre-Badarian stage in Upper Egypt which he calls Tasian, 
All these noveltios are very bewildering, and it will doubtless need some years of further exploration und 
excavation before the finds can be arranged in a correct cultura! and temporal sequones, 

Dr. Junkers ropert deals toiinly with two sites, a microlithic station at Abu Ghalih and a neolithi« 
ecttiomont at Merimdah Boni Salimah, This lost has, since the report was published, been excavated, 
and the remlta have very closely borne out the opiniona based by Dr. Junker on tho objects collected in 
the surface exploration. 

The fintls made at Abu Ghilib consist entirely of flint inplements, which by their formes and small 
size clearly belong to the late palasolithic stage known in North Africa a4 the Capsian. Other stations 
assigned to this culture are known in Eeypt, notably at Nag’ Hamomid!, Sell near Kom Ombo, and 
Helwin. The finder of the second of these has given the name Soebilian to the culture which is repre. 
sented there, and bas divided it into two stages. Junker would equate the Nag Hamid! finds with the 
earher stage of Sebil, while Helwin must be later than either stage, The new finds at Abu Ghilib do not 
fall within this series; they are definitely later, though they ure still to be classed within the wider limits 
of the Capsian. 

The settlement visited by the expedition at Beni Salfimah in definitely neolithie; i produced no metal, 
but it did produce large quatititios of pottery, This shows considerable variety: there are polished and 
unpolished wares in red, black and reddish-black. There are even two fragments of stone vossela, The 
stone Toplemonts consist of celts, mostly of flaked flint, sometimes partly polished (one of porphyry and 
anvther af neplirite!), saws, arrowheads with concave base, and kuife-blades. Junker, relying partly on 
the technique and variety of the pottery, refoxes to place his station very early in the neolithic period. 
ae later than the neolithic settlement at Helwan, and conmejuently than the still earlier Fayyim- 

ture. 

As against the carly stations of Upper Egypt, Badért and its anecesor Nulidah, those of Boni Salfimueh, 
Hehvin and the Fayyfim (with which may be grouped the rather later vases found in 1910 at Turah) 
form, despite points of difference among themselves, o comparatively homogeneous northern group. In 
point of development Badart, with its fhience, its copper, its ivory, and its alate palettes, ia later than the 
wiorthern group, though Junker very wisely remarks that a higher stage of development must not always 
be taken na a proof of later date, 

Junker has a valuable section on the results of the expedition for the pre-history of the Delta, Here 
he peints out that there i eo evidence that the Delta was in carly +imes mero marsh land, devord of spots 
anitable for the development of culture; nor ix there reason to suppose that the neolithic civilization of 
the Delta was any lower than that of Uppar Egypt. 

Egyptologists will look forward with interest to the continuation of these researches, even if a little 
appalled by the feeling that the boundary of our science ix being pushed tuck with « rapidity which it a 
almost impossible to follow. foes 

T. Esto Peer. 
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Die dyyptivche Literatur, By Max Preren. Published as part of Hondiuok der Literatwrivissenschaft, 
edited by Oskan Watzen. Wildpark-Potalam, 1997. 


Dr. Pieper’s work is one of the very greatest importance, for it ix, oddly enough, the first attempt 
which has heen made in any language to assess the literury value of the writings of the ancient Egyptians. 
It will not, perhaps, receive the attention it deserves, partly because it has the outward appearance of an 
enere de rulgerisation, partly because it cannot, unfortunately, be bought separately from the series to 
which it belongs, Nevertheless, it is a book which every Egyptologist ought to read and ponder, for it 
will be the basis of all future literary criticism of ancient Egypt SH a 

« EHIC F nl 


Grundria der antiben Zeitrechnung, By Wruneim Kverrscuer. In the series Handbweh der Aiertume- 
wissenwhaft, edited by Watrun Orro, Munich, 1938. 

This book is mainly concerned with methods of time-reckoning in the classical period. The earlier 
history of the subject is, however, not shirked, and on pp. 47-4), under the heading Anfang der fitryer- 
ficken JoAresrechnung, is a very good summary of our present knowledges of the Egyptian contributions to 
calendar-making. The writer claims, however, that, at any rate from the Sixth Dynasty onwani, three 
different years must be distinguished in Egypt: the movable civil year of 365 days, the Sirtus year of 
2054 days, and a peasant or natural (seasonal) year “divided into months, as shown by the example of the 
inscription of Una and by that of the Canopic Decree, whatever explanation be given of it” The problem 
of Egyptian chronology is thorny enough as it is, and those who have for the purposes of their work been 
compelled to enter wpon it in any detail will be sorry if itis to be made still more difficult by the intr 
duction of yet a third year. Nor does Dr. Kubitachek convince me that this is necessary, His third, or 
peasant year, he admits, “can have been nothing but a Sirius your, and must have been based upon the 
flooding of the Nilo valley by the river and also upon agricultural work.” It is thus hand to seo in what sense 
these two Sirius years are to be, or can be, “kept strictly apart.” When Una states (Ort, den Alten Heicha, 
109) that, there was no water in the canals in the third month of summer, he ia speaking of the movable 
civil year; that his statement seems to apply equally well to the Sirius year and therefore to the postu- 
lated peasant year is a mere accident, due to the margin of error which his statement allows (he gives mo 
day of the month, and the period during which there was no water in the canals, or at least not enough 
for his purpose, would be considerable), combined with the fact that his exploit took place at no great 
distane: from the beginning of « Sothic Period, whon Sirius year and civil year were still but littl 
discrepant. 

Nor can I find in the Canopic Decree anything which tecessitates the assumption of a thinl or peasant. 
year. In the first place the decree does not aay, as Kubitachek stutes that it doca, that “ festivals which 
belong in the summer (in den Sommer gehoren, p. 80) aro being held in the winter, and vice versa,” but 
only that the same festivals are at one time being celobrated in winter amd at another in summer, It is 
just possible that the festivals referred to were such as by their nature and origin belonged rather to the 
one season or to the other, but none of the three texts expresely states this. In the second place, however 
this may be, it ia hard to find anything in the decren which reveals formal recognition of mom than one 
year, namely the movable civil year, Certain festivals, it states, were observed according to this year, and 
were consequently altering their position in respect to the recurring agricultural or seasonal events. But 
we cannot deduce from this, as Kubitschek would have us do, the existence in the minds of the Egyptians, 
or any section of them, of a peasant year dividel into months, The Egyptians dated normally by the 
civil year. They realized, as the evidence of the Canopic Decree itself would suffice to show, that this 
year was discrepant with the seasons. We may go further, for it appears from the Ebers Calendar that 
the Sirius year, with which the seasons are, within a very amall fraction, in agreement, had its months 
and days just aa the civil year had. But of any third year, capable of division into months, there is no 

T. Eatc Peer. 
Magician and Jeoch, By Wannes BR. Dawson, F.RS.E, London, Mothuon & Co., Ltd, 1920. Pp. x 
+ 140, 

The last three decades have witnessed a remarkable revival of interest in the history of .the healing 

art, and imposing volumes have appoared embedying the cumulative result of recent discoveries in many 





= 


The volume before us, although of more limited scope, forms a valuable contribution to the subject, 
elimination of secondary details and the resulting concentration of the reader's attention on the essential 
stages by which the magician gradually evolved into the physician, That evolution consisted of three 
main phases: (@) the trestroent of disease by magic, associated with spells and incantations, frequently 
supplemented by wmulets and charma charged with ocenlt power; (5) the association of spells and in- 
cantations with a manual rite in the form of a drag; (c) the introduction of mtional therapeutics, when 
the scientific spirit was born in the days of tho great Greek physicians, The evolution, however, is till 
incomplete, since even to-duy magic, clothed in modern garb, plays a share in the treatment of disease, 
although often aorecognized even by its exponents, 

The value of the volume is enhanced by the faet that the author, a well-read Egyptologist, has based 
hit narrative on a careful study of the original texts, and especially on an intensive enquiry into the 
process of mummification, which has largely contrilited to our knowledge of anatomy, One of the moat 
useful chapters is that describing the earliest modioal books known to the world, which were Inscribed on 
papyrus and preserved during many centuries in the dry deserta of Eeypt. 

Another chapter deals with the uninterrupted use of the samo drugs from predynastic days down ta 
the present century, Thus the ancient custow of adwinistering mice to sick children can be traced 
through the ages, and even in the British Isles the practice has lasted until recent years. This in all 
probability useless remedy has persisted for more than sixty centuries! 

Mr. Dawson presents his conclusions in an casily assimilable form, and the volume may be recom- 
inended asa first reading book to these who propose to embark on the difficult problems of Pharaonie 
tidicine, The student may huve full confidence that his guide is a well-equipped master of the aubjext,, 
whe is writing from first-hand knowledee The abundance of references to authorities will assist readers 
desirous for further details. Unfortunately some misprints have crept in, which will no doubt be corrected 
in the new edition which is likely to be called for at an early date. The volume is enrichod by four plates 
aud by an adequate index. 

Jameson B, Homny. 
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Statuette No. 1237 in the British Museum. 
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a 
TWO MIDDLE KINGDOM STATUES IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 


Br H., BR. HALL 
With Plates xxv—xxvil. 


The two stone figures here illustrated (Plates xxv—xxvii) stand side by side in the 
Egyptian Gallery of the British Museum. One is a very fine achievement of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, in grey granite, the other a rather rough work of the Thirteenth, in red 
sandstone. Both have been published already; the first (No, 1237) by Dr. H. G. Evers 
in his recent book Staat aus dem Stein (Munich, 1929), Pl. 98; the second (No, 1229) 
by Sir Ernest Budge in his Guide to the Egyptian Galleries (Sculptures), 84 (1909), and in 
his Egyptian Soulpture in the British Museum, Pl. xv. Ita exhibition number ts 289. 
The first, whose exhibition number is 288, is said to have come from Benhi, and so 18 
described by Budge (op. cit., 83, sub No. 288) as “an ecclesiastical or civil official of high 
rank," and by Evers (ibid.) as a “prince,” of Athribis. There is, however, no inscription 
on this figure of any kind, but we may perhaps assume that it came from Athnbis, 
which is probable enough if it was found at Benhé. Dr. Evers considers it to be 
certainly Lower Egyptian work, and its date is agreed to be Twelfth Dynasty ; 
Dr. Evers, however, goes further and claims, on the authority of ite style, that it belongs 
to “the first half of the generation of Amenembet ID.” Similarly, the other figure, 
stated to have been found at Zakazik, is presumably therefore of Bubastite origin, 
Tt is inscribed, unlike the first, but the inscription (Fig. 1) tells us nothing on this 
point. The figure carries a sort of shrine m front, on which are rudely cut the signs 

12 A\\> 2 “May the King give an offering and Anup on his hill, in Uot, lord of 

uth et Tazoser, funerary meals to the venerated....May the King give an 

iT bebe offering and funerary meals to the venerated before the great god, 

1 “3 AS — Nebper (?), whose good name is In.” 

whe Hh C00 1 The inscription is also published in Hierogl. Texts, v, Pl, 13 

=r bla (cf. op. cit., v, 6). 

PVE Below are two male standing figures facing inwards and each hold- 
ing a kherp-sceptre horizontally in one hand and a long staff, which touches the ground, 
vertically in the other. The cutting of both figures and hieroglyphs is of the roughest possible 
deseription, and the inscription is confused and rather illiterate. But it proves the dateof the 
figure, which otherwise from its appearance might have been taken to be Saite, with its 
shrine in front, its plinth behind, and its shaven head. It is one of those figures of that 
peculiar type which belongs to the later Middle Kingdom, but was imitated so constantly 
by the Saite, Sebennytite, and Ptolemaic sculptors that it is usually associated in our minds 
with Spdtzeit, “la basse époque.” The man wears, as in the archaistic imitations of the 
type, a long skirted garment girded up high round the chest and projecting in part 
below (a characteristic male dress of the Old and Middle Kingdom): his head is shaven 
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and bare like that of the Sebekemsauf at Vienna (Steindorff, Kunst der Aegypter, 205-6), 
nlso of the Thirteenth Dynasty and equally Saite-looking; he holds his shrine with both 
hands, the arms at full length. The feet are broken off. The figure is 2 ft. 11 ins. 
(88°8 cm.) tall. The plinth behind is cut away on both sides at the top behind the head 
to form a couped gable. The stone is coarse and bad, of quartaite character, hard, with 
nodules and holes. 

That of No. 1237, on the other hand, is a very beautiful grey granite, a little too 
spotty perhaps from overmuch distribution in it 


af white quartz, but otherwise very pleasing. , AIAN j A nl i 
The figure is well carved, and though the face is Pt Cj , —_f 
not highly individual the dress and pose both —"" 

are, The sweep of the very unusual long cloak 3 

that the man clasps about him is admirably 
represented, The beard is rather more individual 
than the wig, which is of the type usual at the 
time and retained for funerary statues under the 
Righteenth Dynasty (note the British Museum 
figures of Senenmut and Menkheperrafsenb, 
Journal, xtv (1928), Pls. i-ii). It is of course a 
funerary figure, probably an ex voto in the temple 
of Hathor at Hettohribe, which the Greeks called 
Athribis, as No. 1229 was probably an er volo in 
the temple of Bubastis. No. 1237 is 2 ft. 1 in. 
(63°5 em.) high. As in the ease of 1229, its feet 
also are broken off. It is a remarkably fine and 
interesting example of the sculpture of the 
Twelfth Dynasty. 

Both 1229 and 1237 are figures of special 
interest exch in its own way; both are unusual 
works, and it seemed to me that they deserved 
special attention apart from their original publi- 
cations. 

Further, I desire to draw special attention 
to No. 1229 because Dr. Evers has in Steal aus 
dem Stein erroneously stated that the figure has 
been misdated in the British Museum to the 
Middle Kingdom, being in reality “Sp&tzeit” 
(Staal aus dem Stein, u, 117, § 726: “Andere mit Unrecht ins Mittlere Reich gesetzte 
Werke”), His reference is to Budge, Egyptian Sculpture in the Brit. Mus., Pl. 15. Of 
course the first impression one has of the figure is that it is Saite or later, but this 
impression is corrected by the inscription, which is obviously of the late Middle Kingdom 
and of no other period, with its prayer to Anup +%& and its 4 * )}-..-..= }4 am |} 
The British Museum dating of this figure is therefore correct, It is of the same date 
and kind as the Sebekemaauf at Vienna, as has been said above. 
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THE ROMAN REGULATION OF EXCHANGE VALUES 
IN EGYPT: A NOTE 


By J. G. MILNE 


In the collection of administrative regulations known as the Gnomon of the Idiologua, 
there is one which throws some light on the economic policy of the Roman Emperors in 
Egypt. The copy of the Gnomon which has survived was compiled shortly after 150 a-p., 
but it includes decisions and precedents of earlier date, some clearly going back to the 
beginning of Roman rule in the country, and as a whole it may be taken as indicating 
the lines on which the government consistently acted. 

The regulation in question (106) runs—rouicpa hear ot ioyver ova efor wepparifew: 
and this is evidently intended to regulate rates of exchange. The word vduicue, when 
used without further qualification, in Egyptian documents of the first two and a half 
centuries A.p., normally means the debased silver tetradrachm of Alexandria: cepa was 
the generic term for currency of lower values, which till towards 200 a.p. consisted en- 
tirely of bronze of various denominations, from the drachma downwards. So the object 
was to prohibit the tetradrachm being accounted as worth more than four drachmas of 
small bronze change, or, in other words, being overvalued in terms of bronze. 

The explanation of this must be found in Ptolemaic times, when practically all the 
internal trade of Egypt was done on the basis of a copper or bronze currency; during 
the latter half of the rule of the Ptolemies, prices were regularly quoted in Spayuni yahod, 
which were equated with silver, when necessary, at a ratio of about 480=1'. But the 
local bullion value of silyer was so high that, even when the tetradrachm was debased to 
only about 25°/ fine, it still contamed more than four drachmas worth of silver at 
Evyptian metal price, and there would be a continual risk of its being withdrawn from 
circulation for hoarding or melting: it would pay speculators to buy tetradrachms for 
more than their nominal value in bronze, The government could, and probably did, meet 
the difficulty to some extent by controlling the output and internal circulation of 
tetradrachms?: but it had to recognize the situation and offer a premium on payments 
in silver by taking tetradrachms ab an enhanced rate, usually 26} obols instead of 24, 
the nominal value. 

The Roman conquest altered the position, as the authorities now wished to control 
the exchange not in the interest of the Egyptians, but im that of outsiders: and so the 
copper standard was sbolished and prices were quoted not yaAcot but dpyvpiov, The 
bronze coinage gradually dwindled and the debased silver became more plentiful, till 
under Nero the country was flooded with tetradrachms*. The price of silver in Ligypt of 
course did not trouble the Roman Emperors: they had not to buy their silver outside 
their dominions, as the Ptolemies had, but could ship denarii to Alexandria when neces- 
sary, melt them down with three times their weight of base metal, and recoin them as 

1 Seo Piolamate Coinage in Egypt, fournal, xv, 150. 
* Compare the control of the circulation of the gold coinage in England at present. 
* See Aistorical Stwaties (B.S.A. Egypt), 1, 30. 
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tetradrachms, But it did concern the Roman merchant: and, if he had to buy Egyptian 
currency, it was important to him that the local value of the tetradrachm should not be 
in excess of ita value at Rome or on other foreign exchanges, 

Now, in spite of the large issues of tetradrachms, bronze continued to be im effect 
the popular currency of Egypt: this is shown by the condition of the comms which have 
been preserved. Gold was, as it always had been, purely bullion’: Roman gold coins are 
virtually never found in Egypt except in hoards before the fourth century. Ptolemaic 
silver is also more commonly obtained in hoards than in isolated examples: and its 
treatment as bullion, even in the earliest period of its issue, is shown by the way in which 
a large proportion of the tetradrachms are punch-marked®. The tradition continued, and 
the Roman bronze of Alexandria got much harder wear than the silver; it is easy to 
obtain a series of Alexandrian tetradrachms in good condition, but no collector or museum 
has yet succeeded in getting together any number of fine specimens of the bronze. The 
casual finds on Roman sites also show an enormous preponderance of bronze over silver®. 

It is most probable therefore that the tetradrachm was still regarded in Egypt as 
worth more than its nominal value in bronze*. But its value abroad was regulated by 
its silver content in relation to that of the Roman currency which was accepted in the 
rest of the Empire: that is, it was treated as the equivalent of the denarius. And the 
tetradrachm was the basia of reckoning for all business done in Hgypt. The regulation 
quoted from the Gnomon was therefore one made in the interests of the foreign merchants®, 
to secure that they should not have to pay more highly for Egyptian currency in con- 
sequence of its being forced up in the local market. 


! Sir Flinders Petrie drew toy attention to the fact that some Ptolemaic gold coins were scratched as if 
by being carried in quantity as bollion, not robbed by circulation; and this is true to a large extent of 
Ptolemaic gold generally. 

® Ponch-marks, as distinct from counter-marks, ure characteristic of certain series of Greek coins which 
cirtvlated in places or under conditions where their guarantee of apecie-value was not effective: such as 
the early Lydian electrum, Persian sigloi (in certain areas), and early Eleian silver. 

* See, for instance, Tie Comma from Ceryriyneiua, Journal, vit, 155, 

' The Ptolemaic formulae of equation recur occasionally in Roman papyri: but they may be merely 
archaistic survivals, though they are interesting as showing the lingering of tradition, 

* The Jewish merchants at Alexandria would probably benefit as much as the Romans, by reason of 
their international organization : so this may be one of the grounds of the grievance of the Alexandrians 
ngainet the Jews in the fret century. 
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A MISCONSTRUED PARTICLE IN THE 
PYRAMID TEXTS 


By R. 0, FAULKNER 


In Wo. d. aeg. Spr., 11, 36, appears the entry ~ mj (mjj) Jl] belegt yr. yiell, eine 
Form des Fragewortes m in: ‘Wer da! sagen’ “|.” The word in question occurs 
in two instances only: 


O'tw {Ril —a ll kateb Par. 264a- 
Hail, Doorkeeper of Horus... §, 4) — (T)\eZ — fay Pyr. 520. 


Now, if an attempt be made to translate these passages on the basis of the Wo. 
rendering of % (||, considerable difficulties will be encountered. The first sentence, on 
this view of the word, can only be translated “O ‘Iiiw, say ‘Who is there?’ to the 
August One in this his name!,” a rendering which is, to say the least, unconvincing, while 
it is impossible to obtain 4 coherent translation of the second sentence on those lines; in 
this case rn, not mii, is clearly the object of idd*, If, on the other hand, 'p,\\'] be regarded 
as simply a variant writing of m “who!” and therefore as subject of dd, fresh difficulties 
emerge. In the first place, in neither instance does the supposed question “ who says...?” 
receive an answer; secondly, both sentences are introduced by a vocative, and the 
combination of a vocative with the form || with prothetic | in Pyr. 520b shows clearly 
that the verb dd is in the imperative im both cases. On all grounds, therefore, it seems 
impossible to interpret these two passages as questions. 

If, however, the view that ‘Bis an interrogative be rejected, tt hecomes necessary 
to seek an alternative explanation. Now in Pyr. 597c the celest ial ferryman is addressed 
thus: \n4—-C} efle,> (t}— © “Announce the name of Teti to Re, introduce 
Teti to Réer.” Apart from the absence of the word fx), the parallelism of the first part 
of this sentence to the second passage under discussion (Pyr, 520b) is striking, extending 
even to the use of the prothetic | in the verb-form, and suggesting that the latter passage 
should be translated in the same way. Unfortunately it has a lacuna where the dative 
would normally stand, but if it be translated “ Hail, Doorkeeper of Horus...*, announce 
the name of Teti [to the...] of Horus,” o straightforward rendering is obtained which 1s 
quite in accord with the continuation “(for) he has come bearing spittle for hair unto 
this his hair’. If now the passage Pyr. 2640 be translated along the same lines, again 
an intelligible sense is obtained: “O ‘Jan, announce to yon August One (#pé im) this his 





i ‘The text continues “ Wenis is this one who belongs to the sici-flower which springs up (17) from the 
earth,” 

¢ Other examples of ra “name” as object of dd are Pyr: S07 c; 1223b; 1268b—1274b; Crk, v. 160, 1. 

‘The damaged passage after “ Horus” should probably be rendered “who art at the portal of Osiris.” 

‘ ‘This is an allusion to the use of spittle in folle-medicine as « moans of healing ; Horus (or the...1 of 
Horus) is going bald and Teti has arrived with the necessary remedy, Compare Pyr, 2055; 2004. 
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name!,” the suffix in rn-f anticipating the name of Wenis in the next sentence “ (for) 
Wenis is he who belongs to the zizd-flower.”’ eal 

The correctness of the tranelations proposed above seems attested by the fact that 
they make sense, although they do not take into account the word Bl, which thus 
seems to have little or no syntactic foree, and appears to be simply a weak enclitic par- 
ticle. The fact that in both cases it follows directly on an imperative points clearly to 
its being the Old Egyptian prototype of the enclitic particle &, which is used in Middle 
Egyptian to reinforce imperatives (see Gardiner, By. Gramm., § 250), and confirmation of 
this view is found in the Late Egyptian writing mite with the double || as in the Pyr., 
a peculiarly apposite instance being its use after idd in ||¢} | AMS 6 3, IS a A 
(4 = bE “Now tell me the manner of thy father’s going,” Pap. 1 Mayer A, 
2,18. The full form with ||) survives into the Ptolemaic period; 3S ati? i behold 
thy beautiful face in peace,"’ Mariette, Dendérah, 1v, 26/a, apud Junker, Grammatik der 
Denderaterte, § 245, first example. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the non-enclitic use of &, as the first word 
in the sentence, of which one instance has been noted in Middle Egyptian (Gardiner, op. 
eit,, §250, third example), is found also in the Ptolemaic texts (Junker, op. evt., § 245, 
second example), 


1 On the position of the dative beforn the object of. Gardiner, Eg. Gramm. § 507, 2, eapecially the fifth 
expe. ry fg 
t See Gardiner, Admonitiona, 108, whence the references for the two following examples were obtained. 
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NOTES ON THE RITUAL OF OPENING THE MOUTH | 
By T. J. ©. BALY 


The following article makes no attempt at a serious philological study of an exceed- 
ingly difficult text but merely proposes to clear the ground for future work on the rite 
by critically examining the order of the episodes and offering certain parallels in 
explanation*. 


Previous Work". 


The work already published on this subject has heen auggestive but invariably—I hope 
to show—at least partially, erroneous. M. Moret has made certain remarks on the rite in 
hoth Le rituel du culte divin journalier and Mysteres égyptiens. His theory seems to be 
correct in so far as it refers to the capture of the soul but it is vitiated by his impossible 
identification of the Sem sleeping on the bed with the Tekenu of other funerary scenes. 
The main thesis exposed in Mystéres égyptiens is that the Opening of the Mouth 1s a later 
form of those funerary rites in which the Tekenu appears, the transition being from human 
sacrifice to a man representing the sacrificed one and thence from that man (the Tekenu) 
to the Sem sleeping on the bed. His explanation appears to be that the Sem in so 
wrapping himself up assumes a pseudo-embryonic form and so symbolizes the rebirth of 
the dead man by passing for him through the sacred Meskhent, a view apparently de- 
veloped from indications in an article by Maspero®. Here Moret appears to put aside 
the opening of the mouth with the various implements though in his Rituel du eulte divin 
he refers to it aa endowing the statue with the power of movement. 

In this work, indeed, he takes up a more easily maintainable position as to the 
general meaning, and on that foundation Frazer* has developed a more accurate estimate 
of the rite. Moret maintains that the Opening of the Mouth represents the search for, 
and recovery of, the Lost Horus Eye. He continues as follows (Culte divin, 34-5); “La 
restitution de l'ceil, c’est-a-dire l'Ame qui y réside, au cadavre s'accompagnait de rites 
solennels: on apportait Ala momie un coeur, on lui amenait sa statue et son ombre, et 
le fils d’Osiris ou du mort, prenant A deux bras la momie ou la statue, l'embrassait 4 com- 
muniquer sa vie. A J'origine, on revétait le mort ou le dieu de la peau de l’animal 
sacrifié, dans le ventre duquel on avait retrouvé lime, et J'officiant lui-méme continua 
A se vétir d'une peau de béte (panthére); on pensait assurer ainsi la force jadis redoutable 
de Vanimal 4 celui qui se revétait de sa dépouille. Dés lors, l'Ame rendue au corps, la 
momiié ranimée était préte & subir les autres rites.” 


' 1 must acknowledge with gratitude the constant help of Dr. Blackman in the publication of this 
? The locus classicws is of course Schiaparelli, J? Libro det Funerals, 

© Reewe de Uhistoire des religions, XV, 159 1. = Etudes myth, arch., t, 283. 

4 Taboo and Perils of the Soul. (G@. £° 1) 
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Frazer writes as follows': “The Ancient Egyptians held that a dead man is not in 
a state to enter on the life hereafter until his soul has been found and restored to his 
mummified body. The vital spark had been commonly devoured by the malignant god 
Sit, who concealed his form im the likeness of a horned beast, such as an ox or gazelle. 
So the priest went in search of the missing spirit, slaughtered the animal which had 
devoured it, and cutting open the carcase found the soul still undigested in its stomach. 
Afterwards the son of the deceased embraced the mummy or image in order to restore 
his soul to him.” ; 

There the matter rested until in 1924 Dr. Blackman opened up a new and interesting 
line of thought by the publication* of a parallel text from Babylonia, which, however, 
did not contain the sleeping of the Sem or the slaughter of an animal, at least not in 
the Egyptian fashion. He suggested that the Babylonian rite was an adaptation of the 
Egyptian, This was followed by an article in which Mr, Sidney Smith gave a further 
and fuller text of the Babylonian rite*. 

Since then nothing has been published directly upon the text, but Sethe's Dramatische 
Texte have thrown much light upon the language used in it and shown that it is a text 
of the same type as the two published by him and presumably of the same early date. 





Copies of the Texts. 


The copies we have are of varying date. The earliest reference to the rite is of the 
Fourth Dynasty, in the Tomb of Methen (L., D., 0, 4), where it is just mentioned by 
name. The next example to be found is in the Pyramid Texts, where, however—it is 
worth noting—only the purifications and adornments, and the opening of the mouth with 
the various implements appear, The possibility of this having any significance will be 
discussed later. The Middle Kingdom seems to be completely blank with regard to our 
text“ and the next example I have been able to note is that in the Tomb of Rekhmara, 
After this we never lose sight of it, and it appears in Dynasties XIX, XXI, and 
XXV-XXVI, and in Saite, Ptolemaic, and Roman times. The texts L have used for the 
discussion of the order are®: 


The Pyramid Texts Dyn. V-VI Pyr. 
The tomb of Rekhmara » AVI R. 
The tomb of Seti I | aL 5. 
The coffin of Buthaiamon a. o. 4 | B. 
The tomb-chapel of Imeniritts » A&k&V-KXVI Tin. 
The tomb of Petamonope Saitic P. 
Pap. Cairo 36805 Late Ptol.—Early Rom, Xx. 
Papyrus of the “Hathor” Sais Roman L. 


1 Op. cit, p. 68, referring to Moret, Cults dirin, pp. 32-5 and 43 8, 

* Journal, x (1024), p. 47 ff 

1 JFA.S., 1924, p. 37 

‘ ‘There are mentions of it, however, showing that it had not droppod out of use. 

‘ Pyr: Sethe's Edition. R: Virey, Mémoires de la Mission frangctin, ¥. 8; Schinparelli, [0 Libro dei 
Punerali, B: Schinporelli, op. cit. lm: fee. trav. xx, 10. P: Diimichen, Des Gradpelast dea Patuamenap, 
m. X: Ann: Serv, xu, 257. L: Schiaparelli, op. cit, Two farther texta which are of no value for dis- 
cusaion of the order bat which may be noted are the Tomb of Amenembet (Gardiner-Davies, Amenemfet) 
and that of Horembeh (Mém. Mis, ¥, 428), both Eighteenth Dynasty. 
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Of these B and L (after 18) are the most complete, though P, when it has once 
started, which it does with the first slaughter, is equally complete. Each of these con- 
tains some episodes not given by the others, while X is very full until episode 28, when 
it is broken off. R and § contain much the same episodes, though 8 is slightly fuller 
than R in the main body of the rite; Im seems mainly to follow S, The Pyramids 
occasionally enable us to control a reading. RK, 8, P and Im contam vignettes. 


The Order of the Episodes. 

Episodes 1-Sa are the ordinary Solar purification rites and need no annotation, as 
they have already been discussed by Dr, Blackman. 

The fact that only R disagrees as to the position of 9, together with the ease with 
which a casual scribe could place so apparently introductory a note at the beginning of 
his text, is sufficient reason for maintaining it here. 

It: is tempting to follow R in putting 15 before 14 since the two passages concerning 
the striking of the father would then fall together. This is, however, the first of a number 
of cases where in one or more texts a couple of episodes have been reversed, and in view 
of the fact that the signs in this type of text face in the opposite direction to that found 
in normal texts it is quite easy to understand a hasty reader taking two episodes in the 
wrong order, especially in a text like R where this reverse direction of the signs is not 
rigidly maintained, since the direction is used to indicate the speaker in cases where a 
block of writing divides the actors in a scene. It must also be taken mto account that 
by the time of R the meaning of the text was beginning to be lost and it is quite possible 
that the scribe may have forestalled us with the amendment. 

Only R isin any doubt as to the order of the subsections in episode 25, and it destroys 
its own validity by placing 26 in the middle of the slaughter. This, combined with the 
order in episode 48, makes the positions of the subsections clear. 

Episode 27 is interesting as the only episode given by all the texts, From this it 
seems likely that it was the most important. 

Episodes 33-34 are reversed in Im, clearly wrongly, providing a plain example of 
the reversal of a couple of episodes referred to above. 

Episode 35a (v1) has no definite position but probably belongs here or after 28. 

The material for the order of episodes 36-51 is somewhat involved, but on the whole 
it appears to be sufficiently definite. I have inserted 39 between 38 and 40 because B and 
the combined Im 34 seem to demand it, despite the likelihood of the two 4k-episodes 
coming together. It is of course possible that 838 should come before 5 36 since 5 J9-40 
are clearly out of place, but this likelihood and the convenience of getting the Sa-meref 
episodes together are hardly enough—in the absence of any textual evidence—to upset 
the definite placing of so sound a text as S. The consensus of opinion as to the position 
of 41 must outweigh B. 

The order of Im, aided by the obvious mistake in the position of P 21%, indicates that 
P22 should be moved, and the identity of P17 and P22 suggesta that the latter is 
a misplaced doublet. 

The worst confusion occurs in episodes 52-98 and the arrangement here is in the 
highest degree tentative. The suggestion in 8 of a censing immediately after the adorn- 
ment is plausible, but P, B and L agree in placing 52 here, and R, while omitting 52, places 

' See also below. 
® This though supported by L 26-27 is clearly wrong and is in all likelihood an erroneous attempt to give 
an introduction to the second slaughter. ? 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xv1. es 
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77, if not in Band L's place, at least in the aame “censing series. * ‘The anointing comes 
next, and B is here clearly wrong as it places the “ Address to the statue after anointing” 
during the process while P, whose order is adopted, has the general support of Fyr and 1, 

One would perhaps feel inclined to think that 60 belongs later in the “clothing 
series,” hut B and L's placing before 61 can hardly be altered in the absence of any 
definite evidence against it. : 

8 and B differ over the position of 77 but L confirms B, and R's placing immediately 
after the censing supports it somewhat. 

In P, P42 and P43 must be reversed and P 44-45-46 read in the reverse order, a 
mistake which is quite plain from the sense, despite L’s support, and clearly one depending 
on the change of sign-direction referred to above. Itis perhaps also possible that P 47-48 
should, in reverse order, precede P 46, giving the order P 48-47-46-45-46, but there is no 
evidence to counterbalance the support given by L for their present position except their 
apparent lack of place as 103-104 and the plausibility of their coming after 100. 

lf this order is accepted the following scheme emerges: 


I. The statue purified fad at = bas 1-8 
TI. The Sem sleeps .. anf a ea ae 9-1] 
Ill. The statue is dischmned Sa 12-21 
IV. Orders are given for the slauphter ofan animal a 22-23 

V. The slaughter takes place .. fe af 24-35 
VI. Parts of the animal are put tee the ‘teoenadd if Phe 25 (contd.) 
VIL. His mouth is partially opened 7 aps aa 26-25 
VII. The son is heard calling his father ... “te ao 
TX. Messages are sent to the son by means of the moatioe or a0-33 
X. The son comes and oa the corine of the mouth . 5442 
Al. He feeds the statue va soe 45-45 
XII. He departs ki a ee 5 oH 46 
AITI. The statue is anninksd me “3 Hy at 52-59 
XIV. Tt ts clothed iF sia a Sah i 60-69 
AV. It is censed Lie = Fes 4 ii 70-76 
XVI. It is fed ES ‘a Ae TT-98 
XVII. It is borne away | to its shriné (eto. ie -e 99-107 


__ dé will be noted that the second slaughter ae its immediately following episodes are 
omitted. This is because I am inclined to think that episodes 47-51 (or even 527) are 
an interpolated shorter version of episodes 25-46 (and if 52 be included, of the whole set 
af episodes 25-46 and 53-69). This may perhaps explain 8's insertion of a censing before 
the anointing. For a similar duplication compare the Daily Ritual, 


Division of the Ritual. 


Upon examination it becomes apparent that there are at least two elements in the 
rite—a ceremony for “opening the mouth” and certain additions from the dominant sun 
cult. 

In the first place the identity of the purifications (episodes 1a) with those of the 
Pr-dws-t ritual suggeata that they do not belong here, but this would hardly justify their 
excision were it not supported by the fact that R—always, as we have seen, of dubious value 
for the order of episodes—ia the only text which gives the instruction “The Imi-khent 
and the Kherheb go to the workshop” immediately after the title where one would a priori 
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expect it. In the other texts it comes before the “Sleeping Sem” episode. This placing 
raises a problem. The latter position would seem to be the more likely as the texts are 
four to one in its favour, and the fact that R’s position makes “ Entering to see him” apply 
to the purification strengthens this argument since the Imi-khent clearly does not see that 
part of the rite. If however 9 is accepted as the correct number of the episode there 1s 
still a difficulty, as $ has already, shown the Kherheb in the purification scenes, To throw 
over a good text like 8 is a counsel of despair, and the best solution appeara.to be that 
episode 9 marks the beginning of an original rite and that the Solar purifications are 
a later aceretion—a solution which well suits certain facts to be discussed later. 

Episodes 52-98 also seem to be a version of the Solar adornment, etc., rites known 
from the Pr-dws-t and the Daily Ritual ; so if episodes 18a are an accretion it 18 probable 
that these came in at the same time, The removal episodes refer to an Osiris-Set ritual 
and hence may not belong here (having been added because the dead man is Osiris); but 
this is immaterial to our point, since even in the event of its being original it: is merely 
a tail-piece to the text. In this case, allowing for the duplication of the slaughter, etc., 
the rite proper is constituted by episodes 9-46. 

This core itself has the appearance of falling into two parts at the mtroduction of 
the Sa-meref. In the first part the Sem appears to act as the son of the deceased while 
in the second the Sa-meref naturally does this. It is noteworthy that while I have been 
able to collect ceremonies which may be compared to ours from both Africa and Mesopo- 
tamia none of them is parallel to the whole rite, and while the African parallels are to 
be compared to the first section of our rite the Babylonian rite is parallel to the second, 


Parallels. 


As noted above Frazer has already pointed out that this rite appears to be a search 
for the deceased’s soul and ita return. In the same section of his work he provides an 
interesting parallel to our ceremony of the Sleeping Sem!: “When a Dyak is 
dangerously ill, the medicine men say that his soul has escaped away, perhaps to the 
river; then they will wave a garment or a cloth about to imitate the casting of o net, 
signifying thereby that they are eatching the soul like a fish in a net. Or they may give 
out that the soul has escaped into the jungle; and then they will rush out of the honse 
to circumvent and secure it there. Or again they may allege that it has been carried 
away over seas to some foreign land; and they will play at paddling a boat to follow it 
across the great water. But more commonly their mode of treatment is as follows. A 
spear is set up in the middle of the verandah with a few leaves tied to it and the 
medicine boxes of the medicine men laid at its foot. Round this the doctors run at full 
speed, chanting the while, until one of them falls down and lies motionless. The bystanders 
cover him with a blanket, and wait while his spirit hies away after the errant soul and 
brings it back. Presently he comes to himself, stares vacantly about like a man awaken- 
ing from sleep, and then rises, holding the soul in his clenched might hand. He then 
returns it to the patient through the crown of his head, while he mutters a gpell.”” 

In externals the parallel of the last ceremony with the Sleeping Sem seems to be 
complete and it would suit the formulae of the Egyptian rite exceedingly well, The first 
phrase—“I have seen my father in all his forms ”—announces that the Sem has found the 
deceased, und the next—‘Thy father does not betake himself to thee”—indicatea that 
the soul ia not to be obtained without a struggle. The fact that this latter phrase is spoken 


1 Op. ett, p. di. 
23-—3 
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by the Imiu-khent, who were only onlookers, presents some difficulty, and it is possible, 
in view of the early date of the text, that it is a question indicated by the tone of voice 
of the speaker only (Gard., Ky. Gramm., § 491), for the next sentence—“The Entrapped- 
of-Face hath entrapped him"—would form a very good answer to such a question. The 
next sentences are not clear since they would come better from the Sem than the Imiu-khent, 
though they are not exactly suited to him. However, the phrase “She prevents his 


to & Woven trap—it is of course also possible that it reads “She-who-entraps-the-face.” 

Moret’s suggestion that it is a symbolic resurrection seems ruled out of court by these 
words, of which he takes no account whatever, He also makes the mistake, already 
suggested by Maspero, of supposing that the cloak worn by the Sem is an ox-skin—a view 
for which there is no evidence whatsoever—and then identifying it with the Tekenu of 
other funerary rites, There is no ground for this identification, and indeed the rites in 
which the Tekenu occurs are so different from the Opening of the Mouth that it is 
difficult to see how any confusion could occur. I can only suppose that it arose from the 
extreme doubtfulness of the meaning of the ceremonies in which the Tekenu appears— 
a doubtfulness increased by the extremely inadequate nature of the publications of the 
important tomb of Rekhmara!. It is true that in the present copy of this tomb there is 
4 superficial resemblance between the Tekenu on its bed and the Sleeping Sem, but this 
is hardly enough to give ground for M, Moret’s theory since none of the other representa- 
tions of the Tekenu bears out this resemblance. As a matter of fact this tomb is the best 
argument against this “development” theory, for if one ceremony developed out of the 
other why should they appear, each complete in itself, on the walls of the same tomb? 
The only possible answer to this is that the tomb is a transitional one, and this is ruled 
out of court by the fact that the Opening of the Mouth is mentioned fifteen dynasties 
before; in any case one would expect to find the ceremonies at least put together and 
not separated as they are in this tomb. The problem of the Tekenu is too complicated 
to be solved by any such sweeping assumption. Certain African ceremonies lead me to 
think that some of its difficulty arises from the fact that the Tekenu rites, aa we have 
them, are an amalgamation of an aboriginal custom with an intrusive one as I am 
attempting to show to be the case in the Opening of the Mouth, 

After this conversation the Sem assumes the Ani-garment and the Poles and starts 
to take measures for the recovery of the soul. This Ant-garment is an interesting dress 
which is of great antiquity and practically only occurs in texts of the same early date as 
ours. It has been discussed by Sethe, who quotes passages to show that it is a garment 
particularly connected with the king. There is also an interesting passage in the Teztes 
religiewe (not quoted by Sethe) in which it appears to be a kind of magical coat of pro- 
tection. The passage in question occurs in T, r., 63/2 (Ree. trav., xxx, 20) and is as 
follows: “I am wrapped in the £v/ and I am not caused to enter the place of slaughter.” 
Is it possible that we have here the last relic of a king-magician's robe of office? 

This portion of the text appears to deal with the making of a statue of the deceased 
a# a habitation for the newly discovered soul, The speeches there would suit this meaning 
admirably, The Sem apparently commands the sculptors to make a statue of his father 
and they seem to try and prevent his doing the work for them, This passage is strong 
evidence for the view that the Opening of the Mouth was primarily performed on a statue 


‘ And at that time the poor publication of the tomb of Meuthuherkhepeshef, 
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and not on the mummy. It is usually assumed that it is of very little importance which 
was the original object of the rite since they were treated and indeed considered as equally 
“the deceased,” i.c., the statue was not a resting place for the soul of the dead man but 
actually the man himself. But this overlooks the fact that the statue was not the dead 
man until the Opening of the Mouth had been performed. If this rite actually is one for 
finding and restoring the soul of the deceased the sequence of development was probably 
as follows: there was 4 rite for curing a sick man whose soul was supposed to have 
wandered away, and when it became a question of a rite for bringing the “ghost” of a 
dead man back to the tomb the previous search-rite would obviously be used, and this 
would do well for dealing with the body only; but when it became a question of a statue 
something further had to be added, and what—anticipating a little—may be called the 
* African rite” began to take the form in which we have it. It is possible that what was 
aided was a “craftemen’s guild rite” for the making of a statue, and the usual guild preser- 
vation of the craft secreta would then explain the prohibition of the son from taking part 
in the making of the statue, In view of Sethe’s suggestion that the Kni-garment, here 
assumed by the Sem, is essentially a royal attribute, it is interesting that he assumes it 
just when he ceases to be a witch doctor seeking the soul to become the deceased's son 
and hence—since the ritual was presumably originally royal—the new king. 

The killing of the animals, now commanded and performed, ostensibly to procure the 
return of the Horus’ Eye, occurs in the same form in the Coronation Ritual published by 
Bethe! and it is probable that it is a ritual slaughter—not a eacrifice in its full sense. 

Mr. N. W. Thomas has described? some Nigerian ceremonies which may throw light 
upon the occurrence of the slaughter in our rite. 

P. 169: “In Enugu Ivitana when a man dies they bring a mat and Raphia Leaves; 
the body is laid on a mat and covered with cloth; it is washed outside, and in the case 
of a man a fowl is killed and the blood put on his eyes and hand, and feathers in his 
hand: a goat is also killed and some meat roasted and put in Palm oil; this is put in 
the dead man’s mouth and called ‘throat meat’; they say ‘Eat it and go to the man who 
killed you.’ The corpse is said to move its mouth when the meat is put in, then the body 
ia covered with cloth and tied up; for a rich man his grave is dug by four young men 
in his house or garden; other people are buried in the farm; two grave-diggers carry and 
two take the body down into the grave.” 

P. 166: “At Obu......the body is first of all washed and the face marked with black 
to the end of the nose; the head is shaved just above the forehead and the hair put in 
the mat with the body; a cock and a ram sheep are sacrificed and the blood put upon 
the man’s eyes; chalk is put round the eyes and eagles’ wing feathers and parrots’ tail 
feathers put in the hair, White cloth covers the body up to the throat; a he-goat 18 
sacrificed: the heart is cut out and put upon the man’s chest; the bodies of the victims 
are kept on the top of the wall until the ceremonies are finished. The plank upon which 
the body has been lying is put into the grave and a goat skin upon it; after the body 
has been put in women and small children are sent away; men take sand in their lett 
hands, pass it round their heads, and throw it on the body saying ‘If you know who 
killed you follow him.’ The victims are eaten on the next day but a man may not eat 
the ram or the cock. Second burial takes place thirty-two days after the first; if another 
person dies they wait for his burial until second burial is over, the rites of which must 
be performed on Eke day,” 

| Dramatiecha Texte, 1. The form of this slanghter would provide an interesting field of study, 
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P. 164 (Awka-district): “If a man who has made Ajagija-title dies they wash the 
body (.e., by the sisters and relatives by the same mother) as before in the court and 
split a fowl’s beak; the blood is put upon the eyes of the dead man: this is said to open 
the dead man’s eyes; a ram is killed with a knife and blood put upon the right hand of 
the dead man; this is said to be to praise his hand. The brothers provide the victims 
and Jalil them; if there are sons they call all the Ajagija-members in Awka before 
sacrificing, and each member provides two yards of cloth: the coffin is made by relatives 
and is made of Oji-wood, and is a rectangular box; the grave is dug in the sleeping room; 
all follow to the grave and afterwards wash; the friends lament for sixteen days; some 
food is thrown upon the grave for all alose to eat there.” (alose = demi-god.) 

P. 170: “In the Osili quarter they put a plank down in the house and take the body 
up; & mat is put outside and the body is taken out and covered with cloth; a fowl is 
taken and pointed at the dead person; blood is put upon the dead man's eye and right 
hand; they say ‘Look at the fowl; take it and eat: take it and go away’; then a goat 
is brought and they say ‘Look at the goat which we sacrificed to your Ci’; a piece of 
the throat is cut out and the meat put upon the ground; then four bamboo leaves are 
brought and the body of the goat put in; the piece of the throat is eventually put in 
the mouth of the dead man; no Ozu, Eku or Ci may go to the grave, nor may a man 
who has the same name,” 

Of these descriptions the most interesting from our point of view is the third, which 
actually speaks of the blood “opening the eyes” of the dead man, but the likeness of all 
of them to our rite is most striking, They suggest that the slaughter in the Egyptian 
ritual is to “give rest to the soul, an explanation which would suit excellently. There 
is also a ceremony, described on p. 167 of the same article, which appears to be for 
bringing the soul to the simulacrum of the deceased and “ giving it rest “—showing that, 
though this tribe had not as developed a rite for the return of the soul as the Sleeping 
Sem episodes, they had at least the germ of a ceremony comparable to episodes 9-26, 

“If a man dies far away and his body cannot be recovered they take a palm leaf 
and a chicken and go to the bad bush; holding the palm leaf in the hand. they kill the 
chicken, throw it into the bad bush, knock the leaf on the ground, take it on the left 
arm and go back, saying, ‘Dead man follow me home’; if it is a man who has died they 
put the leaf outside the yam store; if it is a woman they leave it outside the door: in 
the ease of a man goat and cock are sacrificed, and blood is put upon the leaf exactly 
as it would be upon the dead man’s eyes, the leaf is wrapped in cloth as if for a body; 
in the case of a woman the goat's heart is put upon a spot to represent the chest.”’ 

The arrangement after the slaughter is interesting and somewhat mysterious. There 
are first three “opening” episodes, then the entrance of the Sa-meref and then again 
more “opening” episodes. It is difficult to suggest any explanation of this since there 
is no doubt that the order given here was fixed by the Kighteenth Dynasty, for all the 
texts give these episodes and, with two unimportant variations, in the same order!, 
Episode 29 is interesting, and I can only suppose that it represents the son hunting for 
his father and so gives the signal for calling the Sa-meref. 32 is not so easy to explain 
since, though it seema out of place, it is given in this place by all the texts. On the face 
of it the simplest way out would be to assume that it was a doublet of 18, which has 
already been doubled in B. But the previous doublet in B seems to have been a mistake 


' Tt seems impossible that the touching of the mouth with the foreleg has attructed the other two from 
their proper place since in that ease the other “Touching” episodes should have come too, 
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arising from the fact that 31 and 19 are the same, and this would hardly give rise to the 
insertion of 32 where it plainly makes nonsense. I am inclined to take my courage in both 
hands here and to excise 19, which seems somewhat out of place (and with if 19a), and 
also 32, which is plainly misplaced. There are no real grounds beyond their unsuitability, 
but something is wrong and this seems the only way out. It is interesting that with the 
“opening” episodes the unanimity of the texts comes to an end and they neither give 
the same episodes nor when they do are they in the same order. 

It is with the “touching” episodes that the Babylonian rite comes into question. 
Mr. Sidney Smith has summarized the text he published as follows': “ A new statue of 
agod, or a statue considerably restored, has to be consecrated and installed in its shrine. 
The priests proceed to the workshop where the statue awaits the finishing touches. The 
first ‘washing of the mouth’ is performed in the workshop, The god is then informed 
that he is to join the divine company of the father of the gods, Ea, and he is led out of 
the workshop into the garden on the river-bank, accompanied by a ram, to symbolize 
his emergence in power from ‘the grove.’ This first procession, by torchlight, takes 
place at night, After the ram has been flayed, and certain offerings made to Ka, the 
second ‘washing of the mouth’ is performed, The god is then seated on a reed mat, and 
everything necessary to complete the work is put ready. It is not easy to suggest the 
use of all the objects named; various oils and fats were obviously intended to be rubbed 
over the surface, but the many kinds of stone mentioned were almost certainly for mlay, 
perhaps not only in the eyes, but also in the mouth, or as a beard. While the carpenters 
and masons are at work, the priests are engaged in making offerings to the gods, in the 
order (1) The Nine Great Gods, (2) The Nine Minor Deities, the gods of various kinds of 
craftsmen, including the god whose statue is being consecrated, (3) Certain planets and 
fixed stars, divided into groups in an apparently haphazard kind of way. After each set of 
offerings the ‘washing of the mouth’ is performed, presumably because some particular 
piece of work is thereby concluded. The night has by this time passed, and at dawn 
offerings of cereals, fruits, and fat, followed by the sacrifice of the ram, lead to the 
announcement that the image is perfected. All those who have been engaged in work on 
the statue now withdraw to the protection of their particular deities, and then the priest 
himself ‘opens the eye’ of the statue apparently with a twig of tamarisk. The statue 
is then invested with a divine headdress and a processional throne as a proof that the 
statue is now deified; the god, now ‘in heaven,’ will no longer be called upon to stand, 
he is free from the indignities of the workshop. The procession now leaves the garden, 
passes along the street to the temple to the accompaniment of specified incantations of 
a magical character. After the proper offerings have been made to the gate of the temple, 
the god is installed in his shrine, in such a position as will bring him into close contact with 
his ‘Father,’ Ea, and he is arrayed in the proper vestments; the object of the ceremony 
is thus finally achieved, according to the priest’s first announcement.” The text given 
by Blackman is preceded by a more complicated purification which he summarizes as 
follows: 

I. “Honey, butter, oils, and precious stones were first collected by the priest. The 
first act of consecration was the binding of strands of white, red, and bluish wool about 
the statue's neck. The priest, reciting a formula, then closed the door of the room or 
building in which this part of the rite was performed. He then censed the statue, offered 
it a lighted torch and sprinkled it with holy water. Then he swept the floor and sprinkled 
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it also with holy water. He again burnt incense, put cypress- and cedar-wood in the 
censer, poured a libation of wine, and scattered meal on the holy-water bowl—each 
action accompanied by a thrice repeated formula. 

“Next came a formula specially connected with the holy-water bowl. The priest 
made ready a cult-mnstallation before it, offered a lamb, burnt incense and poured a liba- 
tion. Then standing before it, he recited a formula apparently to identify its contents 
with the Tigris. 

I]. “ The priest went to some temple or shrine on the river bank and, having set up 
fi reed altar, looked at the river. 

IN. “He then returned to the House of the Craftamen where the statue was 
fashioned, and once more ewept the ground and sprinkled it with holy water. He then 
burnt incense and poured a libation of wine to Ea, Marduk and the statue. The priest 
then washed and opened the mouth of the statue, censed the statue and sprinkled it with 
holy water. 

“The episode ends with the threefold repetition of a formula expressing the joy of 
Ka and the god whose statue was being consecrated, in one another's presence. The priest 
then knelt down and grasped the hands of the statue.” 

In Beitrage zur Assyriologie, 1, 207ff. there is given a tablet describing the restoration 
of the cult of Sama’ by king Nabupaliddins which contains a note of the dedication of 
a new statue of the god: “...... he made the statue of Samad, the Great Lord, out of pure 
gold and shining crystal (7) traly (?) (lasting ?). With the purification of Ea and Marduk 
before Samas in K-kar-saginna on the bank of the Euphrates, washed he its mouth and 
set up his habitation for him. He offered offerings to his heart's desire, being powerful 
offering bulls and pure fat lambs, and he poured over the locks with honey, wine, and 
hyssop.”” 

The purification ceremonies seem merely to be those common to all Babylonian rites, 
Jastrow has described’ the following cleansing rite: “The exorcising priests wore special 
garments—often in imitation of the gods in whose name they acted. Pieces of fleeh and 
a mixture of dates, flour, honey, and butter and other viands were offered to the damons 
as bribes that they might thus be made more kindly disposed. The rites were generally 
performed at sunrise or shortly before—though occasionally also at night, The place 
where they were to be performed was to be swept clean, a table and often several tablea 
were set, whereon the objects for the sacrifice were to be arranged. Torches were lit, 
libations of wine were poured out and various other details are prescribed, some of which 
are not at all clear. In connexion with each separate act of preparation a formula or 
prayer was recited.” 

Further on? he describes the following ceremony: “After a king's recovery from illness 
the directions are specific that in addition to the ceremonies around the king's bed the 
palace was to be purified by passing through it with torches and censers. In the palace 
court seven tables must be spread to the seven chief deities, with offerings of various 
kinds of dates, meal, oil, honey, butter, milk with some sweet drink. Seven censers with 
seven vessels of wine were furthermore to be provided and finally a lamb for gacrifice. 
Elsewhere we are told that for the purification of a house that had become in any way 
unclean the rooms, the threshold, the court roof, beams and windows must be touched 
with asphalt, gypsum, oil, honey, butter or holy water. Similar ceremonies were enacted 
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to purify the image of a god before it could be put into use or after it had become 
unclean.” 

lf we assume—as we are entitled to do—that these ceremonies have no particular 
bearing on our rite but were merely used for the purification necessary in it, the essential 
part appears to be the ceremony on the river bank, and it is this which bears some re- 
semblance to the Egyptian Ceremony, The “touching” of the mouth does not oceur, but 
there is quite clearly a touching of the eyes to “open” them, and in Blackman’s (earlier) 
text the washing of the mouth is always associated with the “opening.” It is further 
a distinct comcidence that the two rites should turn on the same phrase “ Opening the 
Mouth” and it seems hard to resist the conclusion that there is some connexion however 
slight. Dr. Blackman also pointed out in his article the likeness between the purificatory 
episodes of the two texta, a likeness which is only more striking on further investigation. 


The bearing of the parallels on the rite. 


In working on the Egyptian rite I was at first inclined to leave the Babylonian ritual 
out of account and concentrate on the other parallels which seemed to cover the early 
part of our ceremony, but on consideration a possibly better explanation suggested itself. 
This was that the apparent break in the rite was a real one and that the two sections 
could be discussed separately. Under these circumstances the first section would be 
aboriginally African and the second Semitic. The Sun-cult, which shows many signs of 
Semitic origin, has, as we have seen, influenced our rite considerably and a further 
separation of Solar material is a priori possible. It is by no means improbable that by 
the time the Sun-cult entered Egypt it already had a developed rite for inducing a soul 
to take up its habitation in a statue, and that when it conflicted with an already existent 
Beyphen rite the two were combined i in the typically Egyptian fashion. In this case the 

purification and adornment episodes—which, as Dr. Blackman has pointed out, are grouped 
ana the “core” very similarly in both rites—may have come in attached to the other 
rite and not have been simply tacked on to a “core ’’ of episodes 9-46. That the ab- 

original Egypto-Afnean rite became embedded in the incoming rite is not difficult to 
understand since the statue needed purification before it was a fit place for the soul to 
inhabit; and when the two ceremonies were still understood—tfor it 1s the essence of this 
argument that they were combined because they were for the same purpose—the puri- 
ficatory rite would have to come first. It ie perhaps significant that in the (Solar) Pyramid 
Texts the purificatory and adornment rites appear together with the touching of the mouth 
with the various implements, but not the “Sleeping Sem” or the Slaughter. These texts 
appear to come before the combination was effected just as they come before the 
Osirianization of the Afterworld. This combination would explain the fact that if the 
Egyptian rite is connected with the Babylonian it has gamed a totally alien funerary 
character, since in Mesopotamia the rite had only to do with the dedication of a statue 
of a god. On this explanation it would have obtained its funerary character from the 
rite with which it was amalgamated since, with the Egyptian outlook, the funerary 
cote would naturally be dominant. It is worth noting that in Egypt the gods’ statues, 
étc. also had their mouths opened, and this may perhaps date from the time of the in- 
troduction of the Semitic rite and not be, as would at first seem likely, a part of the 
general extension of Osiris’ funerary character—and hence ceremonies—to the other gods. 
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If the rite is looked at in the light of the considerations stated above it appears to 
have several sections which may be stated diagrammatically as follows: 
I. Solar Purification. 
II, African Rites for the return of the Soul, ete. 
(a) Seeking the Soul. 
(6) Preparing a Habitation for it. 
(c) Giving it Rest. 
III. Solar (Semitic) Opening the Mouth rite. 





IV. Solar Adornment, ete., rites, , 
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the mouth with the fo = ase 
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PAPYRI OF DIO CHRYSOSTOM AND MENANDER 
By H. J. M. MILNE 
With Plate xxviii. 


1. Dio Chrysostom. 


The text of Dio Chrysostom has descended to us in none too good a condition, the 
result, who knows?, of too much thumbing in antiquity. An early witness, standing 
outside the main tradition, is therefore doubly weleome. Indeed it seems surprising, when 
we consider the widespread and lasting popularity of Dio from his own day in the first 
century till the close of ancient culture, that we have had to wait so long for such first-hand 
evidence as is now provided by Pap. 2823 in the British Museum (Pl, xxviii). 

This papyrus was acquired in 1926 and is of unknown provenance. It now consists of 
nine fragments, the debris of at least five distinct leaves from a fourth century codex. 
Originally the leaf would have measured perhaps 30 cm. x 18 cm. with about 43 lines to 
the page, and the largest fragment still measures 20°) cm. x llem. A diagonal crease, 
avoided by the scribe, runs across fr. 1. The script, of medium size, slopes to the leit. 
Marks of elision are frequent and a fair number of breathings occur, occasionally also 
accents (e.g., vi in 1, 39), but no signs of punctuation either by dots or by spacing. Iota 
adscript is sometimes written, sometimes omitted, and initial iota and upsilon as a rule 
receive a diaeresis. A curious curved line runs under op of dovAewpereis in |. 15, perform- 
ing apparently the function of a hyphen. Frs. 1 and 2 at least must belong to the first half 
of a quire, to judge from the text, which runs from verso to recto. For the other fragments 
we have no means of knowing whether verso precedes recto or the other way about, and 
whether they belong to the first or second half of a quire. It is just possible, however, 
owing to the proximate position of worm-holes, that fr. 1 was superposed on fr. 3, recto to 
recto, in which case fr. 3 belongs to the second half of the quire. This entails that fr. 5 
should also belong there, for the worm-holes in fre. 3 and 5 coimeide absolutely, verso to 
recto, and this again fixes fr. 5 as belonging to the foot of a page. 

At least three different works are represented by the fragments, the two extant 
orations qepl édev@epias wai SovAcias (NOS. XIV and xv in reverse order) and a lost work or 
works. The nature of the new fragments is difficult to determine; fre. 3 and 4 seem 
strictly philosophic while fr. 5 appears to be attacking philosophers (ef. 1. 140) and there- 
fore to belong to Dio’s early and unregenerate period. The codex could hardly have con- 
tained more than a selection from the yoluminous works of the Golden-Mouthed, perhaps 
a sort of Parva Moralia; but on this we can only speculate. In the extant MSS., at all 
events, the works dispose themselves in groups of similar nature. 

A word must now be said of the relation between the papyrus and the traditional text. 
The M88. of Dio, as acholars now agree, fall into three mam groupe in accordance with the 
classification of J, von Arnim, whose edition (2 vols., 1895, 1896; the speeches are in vol, 2, 
pp, 227, 232) is here followed. Only two groups concern our purpose, and of the first, the 
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meliores, only its sixteenth century representative, the codex M(eermannianus). Of the 
second group, the deteriores, the eleventh century U(rbinas) and its fourteenth century 
Paris cousin known as B need alone be mentioned. One outstanding distinction between 
the two groups lies in the order of the speeches, but in this our papyrus differs from both 
in the one place where it can be checked, namely in the order of the orations xiv and xv. 
As would be expected from so early a witness several of ita readings are obviously superior 
to all MS, tradition, ¢,g., dr’ avroi for abrot in |. 24, 4) in |. 25 (omitt, MSS8.), rAqy tooTo y 
in |, 46, elves in |. 61. Others less certainly so, as wavy xaAes in 1. 3, 8ovAous devazin 1. 45. Its 
good character shows itself in the support it often gives to the better reading, as caXa@s in 
L. 31, dépe Sy in |. 56, cadés in 1, 58. Strange to say, however, it shares the rather obvious 
corruption of all the MSS. in |. 10, dwrep o éAevfepos, and is not to be trusted m the 
matter of particles and small words. Rightly or wrongly no countenance is given to those 
editors who would wield the pruning knife as Herwerden does in Il. 42, 43 and Wegehaupt 
in |, 56, nor does the counter-tendency, ¢.g., the insertion of isaor by Reiske in L 21, 
receive any encouragement. On the whole the best MS. tradition is vindicated once again 
and violent changes must still be deprecated. 








Fr. 1 verso. 11 lines missing? 

Or. xv, 28. wevpovg xatweeray srad[w] eve Mleconrqy xai tavra ov] 
Seis Gow adiews qweroinxe(vas tous AySaiovs adda] 
wary Kakws xai dtxaiay wolte eiep arog o TpoTros ov] 
dixaiog exti THS KTNTEWS EF ol TavTEs oF AoETOL THY] 

5 apy[yv exouloe xivduvever u[ nde addos unders es] 
var pnde Te opti xaz’ adnbeliay Sovdog Aeyerfat ad] 
Ad oy avy ovTes 1 AeyLomevos eF apyns o Sovhog vrrep a] 
Tov apyupiov T19 Tov copalros xaTeBaker 7 as av Ex éov] 
Awy Aeyoperar 9 yeyorm|s womrep of Toko: woptlou] 

10 ot wokw de padhor worrep o ede(vlepoy xas Bovkorpel 
THs Tew per yap Keyowevay 6lovAwY wolves onodo] 
yncouer Sn wou evar eXevlep[covg raw be ye chev] 

Gepwr trohAovs travy SovAompere(is eats GE we eps Tous] 
Yervaiovs kat Tous evyevery ToyT[ovs yap o1 ef apyns] 

ts [wvoluarar rovg ev yeyororas wpols aperny ovber wodv] 
[tpaynolvourres ex tivwy crow tlorepov be o1 ex Tow] 
[wads wr ]Aovotwy cat tow evdoFor [viro twa evryerers | 
[exAn@ycar] toyrov ée onperov caldertaroy em rvyap| 
[Tew akextp |yover cat tay errev [ear Tey KvveD due] 

20 [ weere To ov jowa Sore) Kal eT. Twp (av@ pert anr erye To] 
[wadatop o) yap Geacapevos Ovpoleidy eat yavpor cai] 
wpoy Splouov elu eyorra ov ruloulevos ecte €F Apwads] 
ayo TaTyp avrov eruyey est’ e« M[ndias cite Qerra] 
Mos Gyo evyern tov irror ar avt[ov xpiver opores] 


4. wayrchws MSS, 10, So MSS, dowep deekeiMepor corrigit Reiske, 17, wakaurhovrar 
suggested by v, Arnim, needlessly. 21. ixwov after yp inserted by Reinke, perhaps needlessly. 
23. ar after trvyer MBS, 24. de’ omittunt MSS. aired then changed into airde by editors. 
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25 8 Og ay eprrerpos {t) euvwr ear xuve [by Tayer Kat] 
wpofupor Kas wuverny mept To tyvos [ovder erity] 
Tet geTepov ex Kapwy ro yevos n Aaxaiva [ny adiayoler] 
wollen ah\a dyct yervatay thy evva to alto be TovTo] 
ew a@hextpvowag xat Tay adder Cormyv ovegy[y byAov ore] 

30 «ew avlporrwy ovrms [eyo] av wor og ay rpog [apernr] 
wakes ‘ie! [yeyoreas TovTor lpornxe: yevraior heye] 
[o@as kav wyderg erierrytas) Tous yoveas aul tov 


Fr. l recto. 11 lines missmg! 


[heporras Ta ovowata ara] Tove  rokAove Tlwr avon] 
[rane av@pwrer dia T)]yv avreipiay >>> > 

as «i wept ekev |\Pepiay wat dovAeias 

Or, xiv. [ot av@pwre: erfup loves pev eXeufepos exvar pakiora 

[wrarroy Kat bact Thy eXevPeptay pelyeotor |] Ter aya 
(Gow ry» de dovdkeraly acoryioror eat 6yotyyeotaroy v 
[wapyew auto de toulro tl erry eXevPepor eras 4 Tt 

zo [SouAevew ove icact Kai Tloewuy ovde wratovew ovder 
[ms eros ecrres ome To] per atoypor Kat yaXeTor Ex 
[devEorra: Thr GovAlecay o be Goxec avrow wokAou aft 
[ow esvat eryoorrjat tyv cheviepiay adda Touvartior 
[ravra wparrovet|y e£ mv avaryen Tous errrydevor 

4s [tas SeareAecr dov|Aovs ovtasg Tov atayta ypover Kas 
[underore ehevGelpiag ewituyesn wAyY TovTO y OUK a 
(Evav coms Oavpac|ac ort out’ eXew ovre puAabac Gat 
[Suvarra: o tuyyalvovew @yroovrres et ovr evivyLyavar | 
[ayvoourres wpofjator eat Aueov (0) extiw exatlepoy av] 

30 [rou opm de yyoulpro To pey wpeAiwoy «as | «<THyoacfas] 
[ayalor to be SXaP8lepor at acvyhopor [ove av qv Pavpac |] 
[row ovder ec To per] ppofaray epofoy\y'to «at [edhevyor eve] 
[ore ws Aueor Tov] Ge Aveoy mpocierto «(as virepevor] 
[vopirarres pof lator » yap ayvors toilaura epyateras| 

35 [vows ove eidoras] eat avayxate: Tavarria devyew 
[wae Crwmecy wy) SovdovTa: kat Ter cuphepovTaw de 
[pe On oxevrapelfa ct apa Te of TOAKOL EwieTaNTat epi € 
[AewPepias xas] Sovkeras capes iows yap Toe paTHY av 
[rows avticae|fa on be wayToy wahkAoy To auTO ioacw et 


35, 9 omitt. Added by Dindorf. 28. treyer aw MSS, 20. «ai after or: MSS., omitt. M 


and perhaps Pap. 31. jf added above the line, After dr in |. 30 MS8. 30, Gta fori To... H Ore 
ro MSS. except M which omits ré with the Pap. €f |. 60 below. 40. vo Of roi uncertain. 
More like «}a:? 42, 42. rye Sovlkeiay, rAe PAevMepiaw delet Herwerden, 45, fovlevarras MSS. 
46, potewderore MSS, perhaps too long for space. Piugk had already suggested pplgmore. dromyydrew 
MSS. roiroe without y UBM, rovrove without ye T et vulgo, 45, ef your MSS.; your M. 
49. & Libri; dea vulgo. 66, cal rir cvppeporrey delet Wegehaupt. dAAd yap diépe Oy UBT. 


68. copes UT. 69, rd atrd Pap., rovra MSS, Perhaps read ra atro rovrol 
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6a [ovr eporro tes] avrovs ort exts To ehevPepow eva dai 
[ev av tows To] pydevos exyes tirnxooy adXa mparrew 
[arkws ta Sjoxourr’ cavran tov & tovr' avoxpivape 
[vor cap 715] ewepmra\s! a ev Yopl an yopeuvT] yy ovra jen tpoce 


[yew ran xolpudare: pnd .[ 


Fr. 2 verso. 


Or. xiv, 6. 
6s dou Love esau 
Tol|r aviotar| Tas 
] aipovrrai [ 
] wat eviact wat avay[mpovc: 
oTparyyo|y kehevoavros ovele rye 
70 rolis tarpots ov dia [Tovro 
olv cpixpa fe 
Tei lene was [Sideqy 
wlore Toly capvorta 


J.-L 


Fr. 3 verso, 


Bs |... To wovey vrepBodXais ad 
Gin jvexeot travra opows ef vypawor 
tev |. pay vrypye To Tov KoLwou oAefpav 
alodaXxeotepov urnpye ta Taw avipm 
wer vow 8 eylrns yap xnpes edbeotaciw 
Gavaroi pups 
go at ay ove cots] puryery ovderyeros avO pare 
ove ev 
}rt tovTew ararreayv ove’ ovTw Gavpa 
arov jornpeov evpi.[ 
avjaryetrwor ot 7. 


Foot of page. 


60. edvas omitt, UT. 
case rp iarp@ of the MSS, is omitted. 
100, Corrected from rowovrm, 


61. elven: omitt. v. Arnim cum MSS, 
47. rye aerer (aia M) Tiny ATSS, 


Fr. 2 recto, 


Or. xiv, 11, 
75 ] wept roe y 
apyup |iov ot ev aol Aepsorg 
Thy euryy ti any 
Sertralrais xac ov Syrou Sov[Aos 
ada pyly ov av e&ne erepay pact[rywoa 
Bo ea]i ahr ort av Bourn. ..[ 
] ove eFerts tore [ 


Traces of 3 lines, 


Fr. 3 recto, 


«se he Tee a... oD ¥ padoue Wat... [ 

o§ . |Aa woe agGery eafarep avdpay sor 
kai Tpoy eryaryy yon xivduvou p.[ 
evéor xat LewTa cmpata tore yap To. [ 
TY Gvow vrepBakew eae tore pakiot|a 


Tors ev adeial Kai cxerHe yoyverPat Tor € 


loo POMENHS det Tote THs yHS ToTavTO pe. | 


erivartan[ 


xlotXa xau ta wy[pa 
Foot of page. 


73. roly rather than res, in which 
89, Jhad, xr, 324, 
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Fr. 4 verso. 


Je wrodup.{ +>. 
jot «ae ove avel 
105 jio@ar nradly 
jee & ovres del 
Jos Ayaan wpa .[ 
}ynes Gower Ge pl 
]-¥ ovrm epi 
les av@ pal 
]. ¥ aktoKxes Oat 
|v Obvecen[s 
jor Pavpar| 


11a 


Fr, 6 verso. 


jae THY Tew Kapmrwel 
]. © apnp was o Koyos ev... pel 
jovet eae wporipas ey yap ca 7 
jou tpoday re-xas avEnetw ecvar , | 
Jou Texowros e¢ wedAXer Tiva..[ 
].9 KadAOS To otweroy ef Ge pl 
Tpe|dopevor 5: adXotpiov | 

Jo Beves be yyya...[ 

One line missing, then foot of page? 


130 


Fr. 6 verso. 
ove avk..[ 
45 wat Yerper| 
THe xas Tal 
aura ov, 
ree efer| 


1zo povew | 
Foot of page. 


lol 


InP art 
rng T ew ayreoe [ 
Jory asriay | 
«lat andy «ad 
] «ae duvayi [ 
a lupSarew ovel * 
120 pres ex Tivos ov. [ 
].¥ eyeyveta..[ 
Tolug AcGows .[ 
]. a7repor éef 
frog fer . [ 
125 |Tow ye Tporrelr 
].-+. pyevex. [ 


135 Juorts patdeng ay v .[ 
]- TIA. «.. GeEiae ap 
]. tuermr didkorodar «An? .[ 
Jnr avadedns evar Sovhopen| 
]. 2 wpos ySorny warra was yap | 
140 dehoro|boe Te kat aryuptat ean Ties Tl 
; ].d€ «at Pirocodovs avrorls 
aw jokw execvaw q vy As’ ey 
Jess [oseee Jeppnl 
One line missing, then foot of page? 


Fr. 6 recto. 


T jovrar rior 
] ay arepy 
]pad’ addtas 
Jor TeAw 
res oly joa Ace 
]s xa yap 
Jet bucrye 
Foot of page. 


[To 


107. The o of of has now flaked off but was distinct when first transeribed, ‘The letter after vfa perhaps 


é, nots. No doubt a line of the /fiad, but which is uncertain. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch, xvi. 


143. Or de § ad at. 
Pau) 
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Fr. 7 verso, Fr. 7 recto. 
ire Aibow ayar Tas mon }rer vyp. rs ' : cok 
jyopass wacay Avyyrtoy aol |wer epes THER: Ta wadac[a 
nivel jow TeAayos oUTa? ov ToAAn| ros ]. i aTrerray a amToderlne ¥[ 
J» arorterys Geo. .[ ]....0. peat hurow dace | 
]. eral J» toyey of 
Fr. 8 verso Fr. 8 recto. 
leat is J.e7[ 
]rat yf ]. dow. [ 
170 ]. er jross 
|voo{ aa 
Jeael Traces of 4 lines, 
Joral 
Fr. 9 verso, Fr. 9 recto, 
Warors val Jooa.[ 
wr orapov 7[ Ife Elnpacvopl ev 
ee To|u aepog t[ 


161, The letters erp: de seam to be cancelled by dots above and below thet. 


2. The (reorgos of Menander. 


The following scraps (Brit, Mus. Pap, 2823a) from a fourth century codex have been 
identified with the Georgos of Menander on the strength of the coincidence between 
Il. 1-3 and a quotation from the Florilegium of Stobacus, printed at p. 94 of Jensen's 
Menandri Reliquiae (1929). Very little can be deciphered with certaint, owing to the 
darkened and wasted surface of the papyrus, but for the sake of possible discoveries in the 
future it has seemed worth while to publish even the faintest indications. The script is a 
rather rough upright uncial of medium size with the letters o,€,6,o¢ very much com- 
pressed laterally. Elision marks and accents are occasionally provided, and above Il. 10, 
12 and 21 interlinear glosses have been inserted in a minute hand, Two other papyri of 
the Georgos are extant, one at Florence (P.8.1. 100) of the fourth century and the other at 
Geneva of the fifth to the sixth century. The present fragments may actually belong to 
the Florentine codex, to judge from its description. Only a photograph could decide the 


question. 





Pap. 2823. 
Fr. 1 verso 
evera| powow vol pilel ovTos an Nasew 
cai] cvxobartys e[vlus o ro tpi Sartor 5 


exe |v eaherT as Kay abixovupseroy TUY TE 


Stobaeus, Flor., xcv1, 5. MSS. povov. 


10, Remains of a gloss above, 


dialogua. 


Fr. 2 verso. 


Ret 
|. ewes .[ 
].@ Ty yuvarce pf 


Vesti ree ol 


] vuvi ye xaxov o Levy [ 


dpovrss eFepyal teras 


jry eap py ovel 
Jeav py curtpe Al 

] @s Tayrora wos vyerl 
].7.... peo... col 


* a . | 


}rag[ 


15. yeplowl 


aa 


12. duAowoduar inserted aa gloss above dparreda, 
21, Jedor[ inserted as gloss above raxal. 
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Fr, 2 recto. 


Jeral . ] apyypeor vf 
|v €oxorel torveor | 


1K : Tove 0 aouceey ral 


].qv..oprer......[ 


]. at. Be xareBar.[ 
]. caxewos o7s 7. [ 
]... cov. pe... ef 
|... pumtia.[ 
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14, 14. Obviously 


29 
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THE STELA OF HEKA-YEB 
TRANSLATED AND ANNOTATED BY HANS JAKOB POLOTSKY 
With Plate xxix. 


The funerary stela No, 1671 of the British Museum, published on Pl. xxix for the first 
time”, ia of that characteristic type which enables us at once to confine its date to the 
First Intermediate Period before the Eleventh Dynasty, and its provenance to Upper 
Egypt*. Its inscription, which is the main subject of the present paper, haa been styled 
“dificult and interesting” by Dr. Gardiner®, which verdict will, I hope, exeuse the 
marks of interrogation abounding in my translation, and justify the length of the 
philological notes. added. | 

Through the kindness of Dr. Gardiner I was able to use this inscription for my little 
volume Zu den Inschriften der 11, Dynastie*: I wish to offer him my thanks here for his 
generosity in leaving the publication to me, and to Dr. Hall for his consent thereto. 


TRANSLATION 5. 
The smaH- numbers refer to the notes which follow. 


(1) May the King be gravious and grant, (and also) Anubis; he on his mountain, imi-wt, 
the Lord of the Sacréd Land, that an offering be given by the Great God, the Lord of Heaven, 
fo the honoured one, the Sole Companion Heka-yeb; he says: 

I was a good citizen speaking (2) with his mouth and acting with his arm!, who makes 
his town keep at a distance from him®. I was a noble one in Thebes, a great millar in 
Khentéyet*, I surpassed every peer of mine in this cily* in respect of riches of every hind. 
People (3) said, when I was making acquisitions by my (own) arm: [he is] one that is Free 
from robbing another.” J provided® (4) this whole city with Upper Egyptian barley for 
many (!) years", not to speak of the ...8. I gave bread to the hungry and (5) clothes to the 
naked". I did not calumniate great ones: I gave ease™ to little ones. (6) I gave a loan of 
corn(1)" to Upper Egypt and Upper Egyptian barley to this northern district!®. I gave 
aul to the nome of El-Kab after (7) my town had been satiafied'®, I made a ship of 40 
(eubits)'* and(?) a bark, for transporting™ cattle and for ferrying him who had no boat in 
the season of inundation. I appointed™ (8) @ herdsman to (my) 200(2) head (?)27 of (7) 
cattle and ( further) herdamen to (my) goats and to (my) asses. My people were more numerous 
(9) and my ...18 were greater in number than those of any peer of mine, I was a (real) 
Hk?-ib (i.e., one mastering his heart™) with respect to going forth in dangerous situations™, 
whale everybody else was shutting his door, (10) When the ruler™ counted my catile, he found 


' It will also appear in the new edition of the Gusde to phe Egyptian Collections of the British Museum. 

* Otherwise there is no information as to its provenance; it was bought for the Museum some years 
ago, Dr. Hall tells me, 

) /etters fo the Dead, 16. 

* Vol. xt of Setho's Untersuchungen, Leipaig, 1020; reforred to as Jnachriften. 

* Soo Pl. xxix, and, for IL 3-12, the facsimile on p, 195, 
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that my possessions had tnereased, As for everyone that had to deal™(?) (11) with me, 
f caused him to bend Ais arm(?)™. I have gone forth from my house and descended into 
my tomb™, my house being established™* (12) and my heir's arm being strong™, 

What has been performed for him by his eldest son, his beloved™, Ini, the eatablisher of 
hes father’s house. 
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Notes. 
1, mds thr, dd m vz-f, tem ptf, see Inschriften, §§ 59 and 73 f. 
2. haf co, r, cf. ol f— 7B BE One who keeps away a man's son 


from his bedstead (‘),"’ Letters to the Dead, 1, 

d. Cf. dwn ce m Wast, nhb knot m aan Cairo 200016, 1-2 (Inschriften, § 55), 
Hntyt does not occur elsewhere: for its meaning see Sethe's suggestion, based mainly on 
HN oe ap. Inechrifien, 71. Sps appears in parallelism with twa cy in Brit. Mus. 
1 ] 

4. Cf. |4\4 i\loees = att Det “ “IT surpassed every peer of mine that had 
been holding office in this house,” Cairo 20543, 19. 
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5, Ct. Inschriften, § 73d, where this passage is quoted, together with several others, 
to illustrate the idiom dri m Apé- (ds-) “to acquire (honestly) by one’s own arm™ as con- 
trasted with inheritance (Urk.,1, 144; Brit. Mus. 1628), royal gifts (Brit. Mus. 1164), or 
robbing others. For the sign following “~ I still adopt the reading {} suggested by Lange 
and Schiifer for a likewise obscure sign of somewhat similar shape appearing in practically 
the same context in Cairo 200010, 9. This reading, far though it is from being satisfac- 
tory in palaeographical respects, admits at least of a reasonable translation, One might, 
it is true, rather expect a sentence with pw (Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., § 128), the presence of 
which would, at any rate, put Lange and Schiifer's interpretation almost beyond doubt, 
Kixamples may, however, be quoted of pw being absent in sentences of exactly the same 
character as the present one, viz.such medical diagnoses aa‘) © FF 2 9 Bes LI 
“Thou shalt say: ‘One suffering from an abscess on his neck,’” bers, 51, 22. 

G. For dit, of. Petrie, Qurneh, Pl. 10,3, where ||] = BRI dL..-] says: (el 
j=" -("-4]]—= “I provided (with corn?) the temple of Amin in hard years.” The 
determinatives .k and x respectively may be quite legitimate; the metaphor would have 
a parallel in the German durchbringen, “to nourish under, and in spite of, difficult 
circumstances.” Such idioms as di rz- m init “to suckle” are to be explained in a 
different way, see Vogelsang, Kommentar, 228. 





7. The purport of 7 is obscure to me. It occurs again in the following passage: 
(\S=APPUAIISLU TT “I spent a long time there (soil, in Denderah), a great 
number of years...,"" Cairo 20543, 12, It seams tempting to refer | to the town, but 
I cannot make sense of it. 

8. The three strokes in “o ||", are probably the plural-strokes, in spite of their 
irregular arrangement. No such word appears to be known, nor is it in any way clear 
to what kind of benefits it refers, 

9, Cf. Inschriften, § 46, 

10. skbh is a rare word" and by no means an easy one to translate; of. “ Phiops 
finds Kbjwt approaching him with those four water-jars of hers, {la || /Y en a 
(2 3.2—F) by which she refreshes the heart of the Great God on his day of 
awakening,’ Pyr. 1180d; sim, 118la, “I am one wealthy amidat his city, a great one, 
4 lord of possessions, beloved of his city; {la [| }.°\ living in easy circumstances in 
every respect,” Cairo 20007, 5-6. Professor Kees draws my attention also to his 
Opfertanz, 53, 

ll. tit, see now Gardiner-Sethe, Letters to the Dead, 11, 5 n. (p. 18). Their new 
rendering “loan (of corn)” jis perhaps supported by the determinative —- of our inserip- 
tion, while, on the other hand, “(some sort of) corn” would seem to be more appropriate 
for parallelism with “ Upper Egyptian barley"; see next note, end. | 

12. The interpretation of this sentence depends on the two groups which I have read 
éme “Upper Egypt*” and ¢ “district” respectively; and it is owing to these two words 
that my rendering differs so widely from that given by Gardiner-Sethe, Letters to the 
Dead, m1, 5 n. (p. 18). For Snr “Upper Egypt” written with the three grains, of. ¢.9. 


1 With giv- instead of Aps., 

? Implied in the second determinative, 

* According to the evidence of the Wb. d, aay, Spr., for information about which Iam indebted to the 
kindness of Fritulein Ureula MacLean, The Pyr. example is due to this source. 

* The horizontal element below the plant is not — hut the “land”; it is replaced by At) when 
“Upper Egyptian barley" is meant, IL 4 and 6, 
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Rh, Ann, Serv., xym, 136 =Cairo entr. 43371, 1. 31 (Sixth Dynasty). This misuse may 
have originated in the sportive arrangement, found in our inscription, of the grains in 
the word for “Upper Egyptian barley,” making them appear to drop from the hanging 
top of the plant; eventually they may have come to be regarded as an integral part of 
the hieroglyph émr. It certainly does not speak in favour of Gardiner-Sethe’s reading 
ésp-n(-t}—for which I propose ¢ pn—that they were unable to make sense of “_\. The 
thing placed upon the hand in — is, in my opinion, the stroke indispensable with the 
word which I believe we have here. 

Turning now to the sentence as a whole, nobody will fail to observe that the sense 
thus obtained is not altogether satisfactory. More serious still than the incongruity of 
t#bt and $m-corn—provided that Gardiner-Sethe’s explanation be accepted—is that the 
scene of the deceased's activity (pn “‘this...here”), which cannot by any means be 
doubted to have been Thebes or its neighbourhood, should be termed ¢ mitt “northern 
district” (an expression sometimes used in the sense of “ Lower Egypt”), in contrast with 
émf “ Upper Egypt.” I am much inclined to think that no reconciliation with normal 
geographical terminology must be attempted, but that reality has fallen a victim to the 
exigencies of style, i.e, to the need for parallelism. The fact that Thebes is more 
northerly than, e.g., El-Kiib (ef. 1. G), is, of course, no reason for excluding it from fmf 
~ Upper Egypt*.” 

18. Of Vote 3, TO—[ ESI TLS elf an “I gave? Upper Egyptian 
barley to Hermonthis and to Asphynis after Gebelan had been fed,” Cairo 200014, 6. 
=, Stands for Atp-t(¢). 

14, “Having made a ship of x cubits” is one of the commonplaces in the autobio- 
graphical inseriptions of this period. The following examples show three different degrees 
of fullness in indicating the number of cubits: (1) |%“"“5*_ “1h, Ann, Serv., xv, 207= 
Comptes rendus Acad. Inser,, 1915, $69, 1.2; (2) “~-ak"""", Amer. Journ. Sem. Lang. [it., 


oat 
xxxvul, 56,9; (3) ak Te ack “T made a ship (of) 30 (cubits) and another ship (of) 30 
(cubita},” Cairo 200016, 5-6. The absence of an indication of measure after dpt might 
perhaps suggest that we should take it im apposition to ~ak, 
15. To introduce a new word of suspicious appearance into the vocabulary, fh }, 
“to transport (cattle) across the river,” seems unavoidable. 


16. The precise meaning of nhb* is difficult to catch, of. | %4, J~ 4 bh TAF 


aio? 
* s% | “I appointed my own herdsman to my goats,” Ann. Serv., xv, 207, lL. 4; also 
Cairo 200016, 4, where, however, the meaning must be different, although the context: is 
simil 

17. A numeral would be appropriate in this place although there is none after enfi(-t) 
and ¢#e(-i). The sign resembles rather the hieratic form for ¢¢ than the hieroglyph +: 





ic 


! So arranged in horizontal line (kindly collated by Dr, Schott), 

® Professor Sethe, with whom I had the good fortune to be able to disenss the text after this article 
had been sent off, euggests on explanation of this difficult passage conveying a practically autisfactory 
sense, The words dnf —— ¢ pe siti he would take not as a parallel member to gait n Het, but aw an 
apposition to f#ht, reading — as a(t): “I gave a loan of corn to Upper Egypt, (consisting of) Upper 
Egyptian harley from this northern district.” 

* Not 2 Arp, os waa read by Gardiner, Eg. Gramm, § 327, 

' Read es 

* The feather on the breast of the bind is developed in 4 sportive manner, so as to resemble the phonetic 
complement | ; of, ale Cairo 20001 6, 2. 
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for the plural used with numerals see Gardiner, Eq. Gramm., § 261, paragraph 2. As an 
alternative, one might imagine it to be another word for “herdsman,” but a more definite 
suggestion can scarcely be offered; moreover, the same word is actually used thrice in the 
following passage: |B" R20 LFS AT RAY “I placed a herdaman 
behind my cattle, a herdsman behind my goats, and a herdsman [behind my asses ?],” 
Petrie, Qurneh, Pl. 10, 4—5. 

18. I cannot offer any explanation of this sign. 

19. A play upon the deceased's name: hkz-ib, though not uncommon ‘as a proper 
name, does not appear to occur as an epithet elsewhere. | 

20. As for pryt, the antithetical parallel clause |} | 92957 “ while everybody else 
was shutting his door” forbids, I believe, our going far beyond the primary meaning of 
the stem pri “to go forth”; and 4, which seems to do duty for a determinative, recalls 
the hieratic sign usually transcribed 42, appearing as such with certain words of evil 
meaning in some texts of the First Intermediate Period and the Early Middle Kingdom, 
cf. Anthes, Die Felseninachrifien von Hatnub, 31: Gardiner-Sethe, Letters to the Dead, 111, 
3n. (p. 19); so one may provisionally venture the somewhat vague and periphrastic 
rendering given above. 

21. Rather the nomarch than the king. 

22 (bis), My rendering of msbb is a mere guess; for better ascertained meanings of 
the see W6. d. acy. Spr., 1, 143, I have tentatively taken Hr\h aa meaning a 
gesture of reverence. 

23. Bee Inschriften, § 47. 

24. The expressions in which pr appears as (semantic) object of grg* may be divided 
into three groups. (1) The householder, on his decease, leaves his house established, cf, 
I—TRREORAT ANE B eS = “Neha has come from his 
city, Neha has descended from his nome‘, his house being established and his seat being 
firm,” Chassinat-Gauthier-Pieron, Fouilles de Qattah, 44: similarly iiid., 45; oh, “l— 
fC 78 Sax “I have descended into the Beautiful West, my house being 
established,” El Bersheh, 11, Pl. xxi, below, 45: the following example is interesting for 
its developed wording, “I made a testament for my son exceeding that which my father 
had made,” "S725 —M 8 KAIST NSS hil S| — my house being established 








on its foundation, my field being in its ‘place, there not being anything of it that had 
gone astray, all my possessions being in their proper place,” Leyden V. 88, 11-2; 
“_*1<— epithet of the deceased, Berlin Pap. 10482 (Early M.K.), ap. Grapow, Sitzungsher, 
Berl. Akad., 1915, 879. (2) The son, having entered into his inheritance, establishes jis 
father's house, of. © x & B02) Bs C1 = Yy— “May thy eon establish thy house 
as thou hast established the house of thy father,"’ Letters to the Dead, 1, 12; |®%*—C4 
— Ai TVAI—+F 4]! “1 established the house of my father, I filled it with riches,” 
Amer. Journ. Sem. Lang. [at., xxxvm, 56, 1. 8: perhaps grg means here rather “to keep 
established” or “to establish anew." (3) To establish an independent household , for 


' The traces given in the publication do not auit 2. 

* It must not necessurily be inferred from the fact of A metumal ly appearing in our inscription that this 
is the transcription to be adopted, The sculptor may, af course, likewise have bean subject te. seme 
nncertainty as to the troe equivalent, 

* See Gardiner-Sethe, Letters to tha Deed, 1, 12 n, (p. 16) and v1, 5 n. (p, 28), 

‘ Note that yr-f grg iz preceded here by tho formula of which peal ped, And mn ted (pon lant note) 
is the variant characteristic of Upper Egyptian Inscriptions of the Intermediate Poriod ( Jnschriften, & 47 hi), 
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which Prisse, 10, 8 (in connexion with marriage) and Urk., rv, 3, 2! (in contrast with 
youth and uhmatried life) are well -known instances. 

26. Having grown “strong of arm,” i.e., adult to a certain degree®, is the quality 
by which an heir is enabled to enter into his inheritance and to fulfil the duties connected 
therewith; ef. “The nomarch’s mother held the regentship —45f}-  & 44) "=? 


+ as ee 


until her son had become a atrong-armed one,” Sit, 5, 29; “I buried my father and 
furnished his tomb J= Sah yh) 4 =) ° 44 ie An =—— as must be done by a 
good heir beloved of his father, who buries his father, his arm having grown strong,” 
Petrie, Athribis, Pl. 6 (Late O.K.), end; this passage has been translated in a slightly 
different way by Sethe, 4.Z., ux1, 69, n. 4. 

26. This is the concluding formula of some contemporary inscriptions, e.g., Amer. 
Journ, Sem. Long, Lit., xxxvi, 56; Cairo 20001; in Brit. Mus. 1059 (collated with 
photograph) a sshvaen is excluded from the main inscription and written above the 
deceased's son presenting a cup to his father. 

The deceased is accompanied by his beloved wife, Sole Favourite of the King, Priestess 
of Hathor, Senet and his beloved son Yeker. The steward Ren-yeker presents to him 
coup, saying: “For the ka of my lord‘ Heka-yeb, the excellent one”; another man 
presents the leg of an ox, but the inscription referring to him is illegible. References for 
the proper names will be found in Lange-Schifer’s Index. 





1 Without a suffix after pr, 

! Whether this degree was connected with a definite age, or differed in individual cases, is not to be 
ascertained, so far as | am aware. 

* The papyrus-roll may indeed be intended to indicate a lesa concrete dense of the term. 


4 Perhaps “for thy ka,” if 01 may be read. > 
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EGYPTIAN PREDYNASTIC STONE VESSELS! 
By A. LUCAS 


The aspects of the subject that it is proposed to consider are, first, the nature of the 
stones used, second, their place of origin and, third, the bearing of the facts upon the 
problem of the home of the people who made the vessels, 

The materials of which the vessels consist are shown in Table I, which is based upon 
the description given in the archaeological reports to which reference is made, but includes 
several modifications introduced by the writer. Thus, in order to simplify the matter as 
much as possible, related materials are grouped together under one general heading, the 
separate materials so treated being indicated in every case. Also, what is termed porphyry 
in the archaeological reports is called by the writer porphyritic rock. The name porphyry 
(derived from a word meaning purple) was originally applied to a certain kind of purple 
tinted rock (imperial porphyry), but in geology this primary significance has given place 
to one in which structure and not colour is the guiding characteristic, a porphyritie rock 
being any kind of igneous rock in which there are conspicuous crystals scattered throughout 
a differently coloured ground-mass or matrix of apparently homogeneous material. 

One specimen of emery has been omitted, sa this is not an Egyptian stone; also one 
of gypsum, as the date is probably protodynastic, and several others, because either the 
nature of the stone is not specified or the description is not sufficient for identification. 

The writer has examined as many as possible of the stones used for vessels both in 
Predynastic and early Dynastic times, but, as they were mostly museum specimens, the 
examination was often necessarily limited to a naked eye inspection, or, at most, an ex- 
amination with a lens. This, however, is not always sufficient to establish the identity 
of @ stone, for which purpose a microscopic study of a thin section is sometimes requisite. 
In « comparatively large number of cases of the more doubtful materials broken fragments 
of early Dynastic date were fortunately available?, and then a microscopic examination 
was made*, In « few instances, too, a chemical analysis waa also carried out to assist 
further in the identification. 

The various localities in Egypt where the stones mentioned in Table T ocour and the 
places from which they were probably obtained for making vessels in Predynastic times 
are shown below. 

The first two columns of Table IT need no justification; the nature of the various 
stones is that recorded in the archaeological reports quoted in connexion with Table I, 
and the occurrence of the stones is vouched for by the geologists in the reports to which 
reference is made, The statementa in the third column, however, which are those of the 
writer, require proof, and this will now be given. First, however, the term “ Nile Valley 
cliffs” used in that column must be defined. 

' Includes Badarian and Neolithic, 

* The writer is particularly indebted to Mr. 0. M. Firth and Mr. R. Engelhach for theas fragmenta, 

* In many cases the writer's identification has been kindl y cheeked by De. W. F. Hume, of the Geological 
Survey of Egypt and by Mr. G, W. Grabham, Geologist to the Sudan Governonent, 
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TABLE I. 
NATUBE OF STONE REMAIES 
Alabaster!-4*-! Caleite 
Baanlt?}—47-@1.0 Includes fine-grained dolerite 
Breecia 634-30 Chiefly red and white 
Diorite) +41, 2 Speckled 
Granite 4° Ineludes red granite, black-and-white granite and syenite 
Limestone !-4.7-1 1 Amorphous and variously coloured 
Marblol4 444 Includes all varieties of crystalline limestone except calcite 
Porphyritic rock!—“4* Includes porphyritic diorite 
Schiat®4.7-* Includes various metamorphic rocks, such as tuif (volcanic ash), 
mudetene and alate 
Serpentine' 49 Inclndes steatite 





In contrast to the far desert, the home of the nomad, out of sight of the Nile and at 
a considerable distance from it, there is a desert border lying within easy reach of the 
river, often within sight of it and readily accessible to the valley dwellers. Any stone 
oceurring in this border could easily have been worked by the Predynastic valley people 
from their homes, in the same manner as gypsum for plaster and limestone for building 
purposes and for lime-making are now worked. The villages, too, at that period would 
have been farther from the Nile and nearer the cliffs than are the villages to-day, on 
account of the marshes then fringing the river. No whally satisfactory name to express 
this region has been found, but the term “Nile Valley cliffs” has been adopted as the 
best available, although it is not sufficiently comprehensive, since the area it is meant to 
deseribe includes not only the face of the cliffs that border the valley but the desert 
side also, with the plateaux and low hills immediately behind, as well as the land for 
a short distance up the side valleys. 

For the small amount of stone of any one sort worked in any particular locality in 
Predynastic times in order to make vessels extensive quarry operations would not have 
been needed, and traces of this working are not likely to have persisted to the present 
day, Doubtless, too, the stone used was often taken from blocks that had fallen from 
the cliffs, rather than from the cliffs themselves, 

The various stones may now be dealt with separately and this will be done in the 
alphabetical order in which they are given in the tables. 


' Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt, 35, 30; Pla. xxxiv—alii. 

* Petrie and Quibell, Yaguda and Balfas, 10, 36. 

* Petrie, Wainwright and Mackay, The Labyrinth, Gerzeh and Mazghuneh, 21, 22, 

"4G. Brunton and G. Caton-Thompeon, The Baderian Civilisation, 28, 57, 68; Pl. 1. 

* G, A, Reisner in Arch, Sureey of Vulia, Ape. for 1HOT-1908, 116, 119, 125, 188: PL e4, 

* C. M, Firth in ditto for 1010-1911, 152. 

TR, Engelboch, Harages, 7, 14. 

* TD, Randall-Maclver and A. C, Mace, A? AmraA and Abydos, 16-24, 48+ Pla. viii, evi. 

* Potrie, Miosnolia Parra, 19. 

Ayrton and Loat, Predynastic Cemetery at Bl Mahamna, 11, 12, 14. 

WE, Naville, and others, The Cemeteries of Abydos, 1, 14; Pla. ii, iii, 

4 Miss Caton-Thompeon writes; “,..the Neolithic Fayumis were using local hasalt for stone vases as 
well as axes.” Private letter, dated Ist Feb, 1930, 

" Quibell and Green, Hierakonpolis, u, 00; Pl, Liv, 


e5—2 
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TABLE IL 

STONE OccUnmEsce | WHERE OnTAINED 
Alahaster Nile Valley cliffs?; Cairo-Suez desert?: Sinai Nile Valley cliffs 
Basalt Near Cairo'?; Cairo-Suez desert “4; Fayyim':'; Aswin'; Fayyitim 

Baharia Oasis: E. desert !24%. Sinai 120,10 

Brecein Nile Valley cliffa!: E. desert? Nile Valley cliffs 
[Horite Aswin"; E. desert"; Sinai 4s tt 0 Aswiin 
Granite Aswin' ®; FE desert®*?: Sinajs M003. W. desert™ | Aswiin 
Limestone Nile Valley clitfa'-# Nile Valley clitis 
Marble E. desert £5 E. desert 
Porphyritie rock Aswin®; E, desertS*; Sinai!" | E. desert 
Schist E. desert 4&9. Singjl E.. desert 


Serpentine EK. desert) 49 E, desert 


Alabaster (Calcite). 


Alabaster is reported from four areas only ™, one in the Cairo-Suez desert, where it was 
worked for a short period in modern times®, but where there is no trace of ancient 
working; a second in Sinai, where there is no evidence of ita ever having been worked; 
and the third and fourth near Helwan and in the district extending from about Miniah to 
a little south of Asyit, respectively. In both places there are ancient quarries, those at 
Helwan dating certainly from the Old Kingdom™, and others near Tell El-‘Amarnah from 
at least the Third Dynasty, A quarry in Wadi Asyut was worked at the beginning of 


' Geological Survey of Egypt, Geol, Map. 

* W. F. Hume, Eaplan. Notes to Geol, Map, 1912; alabaster, 40; Tasalt, 32,33; breecia, 46; limestone, 
46,47; marble, 47, 

* T. Barron, The Topoy, and Geol, of the District between Cairo and Suez, 1007; alabaster, 20,03; basalt, 
103-7, | 

‘A, J, L. Bendnell, The Wilderness of Sinal (1927), 83, 

* Id., The Topog. and Geol. af the Fayum Province of Loypt, 1905; basalt, 15, 28, 34, 69, 66, 68. 

* J. Ball, A Deseription of the First or Aswan Catariuet of the Nile, 1907; basalt, 69, 66, 88 80: diorite, 
fi, 70-0, PL v (2); granite, 65, 60-77, 

* Ball and Beadnell, AaAaria Oasis; its Topog. and Ceol. (1903), 40, 64-4, 

" Barron and Hume, The Topog. and Geol. of the Euatern Desert of Egypt, Central Portion, 1902; basalt, 62, 
225, 225-0, 263; breccia, 169, 171; diorite, 59, 118, 221, 230, 933, 939, 247, 268; granite, 49, 62-8, 118-19, 
225, 234, 247, 265; marble, $2, 119, 240, 266-7; porphyritic rock, 114, 227-8, 238, 238-40 94, 964 - schist, 
217-21, 224, 226, 236, 238-0, 240, 264; serpentine, 224, 265, 

* J, Ball, The Geog. and Geol. of South-Eastern Egypt, 1912; hasalt, 310-12: diorite, 286-993: granite, 
267-76; marble, 348-9; porphyritic rock, 276, 283-5; schist, 327-60; serpentine, 320-30. 

” T, Barron, The Topo. and Geol, of the Penin, of Stuad ( Western Portion), 1907 + basalt, 106-0; diorite, 
LOh—-G; granite, 185-965; porphyritic rock, 146—6, 183-00, 192, 195, 197: schist, 203-4. 

HJ. Ball, The Geog. and Geol. of Weat-Central Sinai, 1916; basalt, 10, 122-4; diorite, 169-4; granite, 
lit; porphyritic rock, 163-4: schist, 164, 

"W, F, Hume, The Topog. and Geol, of tha Penin, of Sina (South-Eastern Portion), 106; diorite 71-2, 
168, 240, 242-3; granite, 154i, 239-44. | | | 

WF, W. Moon, Votes on the Geol, of Hassanein Bey's Erped. to Soffiem- Deer fur in Gooy, Jowra., Lary (1824), 

4 See Table 1. 
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the Eighteenth Dynasty? and waa possibly re-opened in the time of Mohammed Ali to 
supply the stone required to ornament the Citadel mosque in Cairol-?, From the above 
considerations it may be accepted as practically certain that all the alabaster employed 
anciently, including that for the predynastic vessels, was obtained from the Nile Valley 


Basalt. 


This includes fine-grained dolerite, which is merely a coarse basalt. Comparatively 
large quantities of basalt were employed in the Old Kingdom; thus a pavement in the 
Fourth-Dynasty mortuary temple of Kheops at Gizah was of basalt, as also the pavements 
of a court, of a causeway, of two small chambers and of a amall offering place in a 
Fifth-Dynasty mortuary temple at Sakkdrah?, and pavements in the mortuary temples 
of two Fifth-Dynasty pyramids at Abusir (between Gizah and Sakkirah), the remains of 
all of which may still be seen. A sarcophagus found in the Fourth-Dynasty pyramid of 
Mykerios at Gizah was also of basalt‘, As this stone occurs plentifully both in the 
Fayyim* and in the neighbourhood of Cairo5—at Abu Za‘bal, about halfway between 
Cairo and Bilbeis (Bubastis); to the north-west of the Gizah pyramids (in the Abu Rwash 
area) and in the Cairo-Suez desert, respectively—it is highly probable that the supply 
was obtamed locally, and, although the particular spot from which it came cannot be 
fixed with absolute certainty, all the evidence points to the Fuyyiim as the source. This 
evidence may now be considered. | 

Petrie states that the brown basalt of the early dynastic vessela “is of the same 
quality as that used in the Fourth Dynasty for building, coming from El-Khankah near 
Bubastis®.” There is, however, no proof of this and no evidence of ancient working 
at Khankah (or rather at Abu Za‘bal near Khankah, where the quarries are situated). 
So far as is known to the writer, the Fayyiim basalt is the only one near Cairo 
for which there is evidence of ancient working, The paved road leading to the quarry 
ia mentioned by Beadnell? and described in detail by Miss Caton-Thompson®, the 
latter of whom tentatively suggests that it may be Roman. The neighbouring small 
temple, however, according to Miss Caton-Thompson, possibly dates from the Old 
Kingdom**, which period is well represented in the northern Fayyim'. The writer, 
therefore, ventures to think that both the quarry and the road are also of that date, Miss 
Caton-Thompson points out that “none of the Graeco-Roman towns and temples of the 
Fayyiim show any trace of basalt in structure or decoration” and she cannot suggest for 
what purpose it wasrequired*. The writer, too, docs not know of any use of basalt in quantity 
in Egypt during the Roman period, but during the Old Kingdom, as already stated, this 
stone was largely employed. It is true that the Romans exported imperial porphyry and 
speckled granite from the eastern desert to Italy, and Miss Caton-Thompson raises the 
question of the possible export of basalt*; but imperial porphyry and speckled granite are 


‘A, E, P. Weigall, The Alabaster Quarries of Wacly Assiout, in Ann, Sere., xt (1911), 176, 

7 W. F. Hume, The Alabaster Quarry of Widi Asiut, in Cairo Set. Jowrn., vi (1012), 72. 

"0. M. Firth in inn. Serr, 26x, 65, 69, 

* A. Vyne, The Pyramids of (Fish, tt (1840), $4, "This sarcophagus waa Jost at ana, but a small fragmont 
exists ot the British Museum. 

® See Table IL. " Petrie, Hoya! Toma, 0, 43. 

* Beadnell, The Topog. and Geol. of the Fayum Province of Egupt, Pl. xviii, 

* G. Caton-Thompeon in Amtiguity, 1 (1027), 338-40, 

* G. Caton-Thompson and EW. Gardner in Geog, Journ, Lxxirr (1929), 45, 

Op, eit, 42, 43, 
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special stones used for ornamental purposes that do not occur in Italy, whereas basalt 
does occur and there is neither evidence nor probability of this having been exported, 

Miss Caton-Thompson has shown that the good quality gypsum used during the Old 
Kingdom at the Gizah necropolis for mortar and plaster was obtained in all probability 
from the Fayyim!, and the gypsum vases of Old Kingdom date found by Petrie at Gizah® 
were probably from the same place, since at that period such vases and dishes were being 
made on a large scale in the Fayyim!. Thus intercourse is denoted between the two 
places, which are only about 30 miles apart and easily accessible one from the other, 
it being at the present time possible to traverse the intervening desert by motor ear. 

Hand specimens of four of the basalts mentioned, namely, those from the Fayyim 3, 
Abu Za‘bal, the Gizah pavement and the Sakkirah pavement‘ respectively, and micro- 
scopic sections of the Abu Za‘bal and the Gizah material have been examined and 
compared, 

As seen in the hand specimens, the stone from all four places is very similar, the 
most notable difference being one of colour, some pieces being black and others brown, 
thus that from the quarry, whether from the Fayyiim or from Abn Za‘bal, may be either 
black or brown, whereas that employed anciently is generally brown, This difference, 
however, is not fundamental, the brown being merely weathered surface material. Another 
difference is the size of grain, which varies in different specimens, some of the Abu Za'bal 
material being slightly coarser than the rest. If the Fayyitim and Abu Za‘bal basalts are 
from the same flow, which is possible, a great similarity between them is only to be 
expected. 

As seen in the slides, the Abu Za‘bal and Gizah specimens, though both typical 
olivine dolerites and generally much alike, are not identical, the former showing a yellow 
alteration product with little or no green, while the latter has a considerable amount of 
green and very little yellow®. | 

The evidence, therefore, for the Fayyiim having been the source of the Old Kingdom 
basalt, although entirely circumstantial, is strong. To recapitulate, during the Old 
Kingdom basalt was employed in large quantity in the necropolis stretching from Gizah to 
Sakkirah. In the Fayyiim, within fairly easy reach of this necropolis, there is a basalt 
quarry approached by a made road, and therefore, manifestly worked on a large scale, 
and near the quarry is a small temple possibly of Old Kingdom date. There is no 
evidence of the use of basalt in Egypt in large quantities, except during the Old 
Kingdom, and export is unlikely; there is, moreover, no evidence of the ancient 
quarrying of basalt near Qairo, except in the Fayyiim. The basalt employed in the Old 
Kingdom, when carefully examined, is found to be more nearly like that from the Fayyiim 
than that from Abu Za‘hal®. During the Old Kingdom, too, another material (gypsum), 
employed for plaster and mortar in the Gizah necropolis, was almost certainly procured, 

' Caton-Thompson in Mean, xxvini, No. 40, 11-11. 

* Petrie, Gizeh ana MHifeh, 7; PL vi B, 

* Kindly supplied by Misa Caton-Thompaon. 

‘ Kindly supplied by Mr. C. M. Firth. 

* Any more detailed examination than that here Attempted is a matter for the petrologiat. Dr. J. W 
Evans, Past President, Geological Society of London and Dr, W. F. Hume, Geological Survey of Evynt, 
both very kindly tbat: & CUMSOry examination of the material, both hand apecimens and slides, and expressed 
agreement with the writer's conclusions 

" [Miss Caton-Thompeon writes: 

“ Mins Gardner and T agree with Mr. Lucas inforence that the basalt used in Old Kingdom monuments 
comes fram the Fayyim, « view which wo proposed to advance independently in our full publication: now 
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in part at least, from the Fayyiim, and probably certain gypsum vases found at Gizah 
were also obtained from the Fayyim. 

But, if basalt was obtained in large quantity from the Fayyam during the Old 
Kingdom for paving purposes and for making a sarcophagus, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the small amount required for the early dynastic vessels was procured from 
the same place, and, if so, then it becomes exceedingly probable that thia was alao the 
source of that employed for the predynastie vessels, This is rendered still more probable 
by the fact that this basalt was actually used in small quantity for vases' and other 
purposes as early as the Neolithic period, which is proved by the basalt objects of that 
date found by Miss Caton-Thompson near the quarry. 

Beadnell states* that the basalt, although generally hard and black, is frequently 
decomposed, soft and of a brown colour at the base. The Abu Za‘bal basalt, which is 
now employed for road metal in Cairo, is also mostly black, with the inferior weathered 
surface material brown. 

At a comparatively late date, occurrences of dolerite (coarse basalt) in the eastern 
desert became known, since in one place (Wadi Atollah, roughly midway between Kenah 
and Kogér) this rock bears inscriptions of Ramesses [114 (Twentieth Dynasty), and in 
another locality, in about the same latitude as Asyiit, but much nearer the coast than 
the Nile and close to the imperial-porphyry quarry of Gebel Dokhan, there are dolerite 
quarries almost certainly of Roman date®, There is no evidence to show whether this 
stone was worked on a large scale or for what purpose it waa required, though it may 
have been for purely local use, for example, for building houses for those engaged in the 
porphyry quarrying or stations and watch towers for those guarding the workmen. The 
ruins of a temple and of a small town enclosed by a fortified wall (the town containing 
a bath establishment with an eight-pillared hall and a plunge bath) still exist®, but the 
nature of the stone employed is not mentioned, though in a chamber in a small stone 


building near the quarry there are seats consisting of large dolerite blocks resting on 
dolerite slabs*. 





in hand, on the Fayyim, We can, indeed, considerably strengthen this nasumption asa result of our work 
in 1627-28, 

Mr. Lucas refers to the road from the basalt flow of Widin el-Farns to Kuer es-Sagha, an account of 
which I published in Antiywity, September, 1927, I agree with him that the probabilities are in favour of 
an Old Kingdom date, and some day, when | again hold that concession, the matter shall be gone into 
fully. But this road leads south down from the scarp, a direction which does not elucidate the question 
of transport to the north. We think it more probable that an socient and well-defined road, 25 yvarda wide, 
which we followed for 12 continuous miles between the modern King’s Rond and Dahshiir, is the route 
usec. 

A western continustion of this road, which we could not trace owing to obliteration by wadys, would 
lead direct to the Widdn el-Faras “quarries.” Investigation of the eastern terminus at Dahshor might 
settle the matter. 

Microscopical examination of the Fayytim basalt and a specimen from the Fifth-Dynasty pavement at 
Bakkirah shows them to be indistinguishable; and although the rock type is « common one, the presence 
of similar inclusions in both supports their community of origin. This, in our opinion, would be established 
beyond doubt if a comparison were made with a specimen of basalt from Abu Za‘bal, the alternative source. 
To this end we are sending Mr, Lucas specimens of Fayyim basalt." Ed.] 

1G, Caton-Thompson, see reference No. 12, Table L 


2G. Caton-Thameon in Antiquity, 1, 381, and in Journ, Loyal Anthrop, fnat., Lt (1826), PL. EEL, 
Fig, 1, No, 4. 
* Beacdnall 








HCL EH] ' Barron and Hume, op. cif, 52, 263. 
* Op, ait., 26, * A. E. P. Woigall, Travels in the Upper Egyptian Deserts, 106, 107. 


SSS eee ——— 


DAITE A. LUCAS 


Breccia. 


A red and white breecia and another with little or no red colour are found abundantly 
on the west bank of the Nile in several localities, for instance, north of Minish, near 
Asyit, at Thebes and near Esnah. A red and white breceia also pecurs in the eastern 
desert’, There is no evidence to show from what source the small amount of this stone 
required for the few predynastic vessels was obtained, but the balance of probabilities ia 
strongly in favour of the Nile Valley cliffs, where it occurs plentifully. 


Diorite, 


The particular kind of diorite used for the few predynastic vessels made of this 
material was a speckled variety, in which the component minerals (white felspar and 
black hornblende) are fairly evenly distributed, the banded, mottled and often slightly 
translucent varieties not being used, so far as is known, until Dynastic times. Diorite 
occurs near Aswin, in the eastern desert and in Sinai], and, although in the eastern 
desert it is largely developed in the hills north of the Kenah-Kosér road and was worked 
in Wadi Semnah (north-west of Kosér) by the Romans*, there is no evidence of earlier 
working. Aswin, where the speckled variety similar to that used for the predynastic 
Vessels is known to occur, and where another stone (granite) was bemg worked from 
an early date, seems the most probable source of the predynastic supply. Sinai, although 
4 possible source, appears very unlikely and no record of any stone-working in Sinai is 
known to the writer‘. 


Granite. 


Granite, including both the red and black-and-white varicties and also syenite, is very 
widely distributed in Egypt?, but; as all kinds occur near Aswin and were worked there 
in early Dynastic times, it appears highly probable that it was from this source that the 
granite for the few predynastic vessels was obtained. The only other granites known 
to have been worked anciently are the red granite of Widi Foakhir® (a continuation of 
Widi Hammimit, between Kenah and Kosér), the date of the working of which is 
unknown but probably late (Weizall ays Roman)", and the black-and-white granite 
quarried by the Romans at Mone Cloudianus?. 

= 


Limestone, 


As the cliffs bordering the Nile Valley from Cairo to a little beyond Esnah, a distance 
of about 500 miles, are of limestone, which includes almost every kind and colour, except 
possibly black, there is no need to look elsewhere for the source of the limestone used 
for the early vessels, oven those of Predynastic date, 

The colours of the limestone used for the predynastic vessels comprise white, grey, 
yellowish, pink and black, the three first mentioned being very common colours in lime- 
stone and occurring in most limestone areas: pink and black limestone, however, are less 
usual and may be specially considered. Pink limestone has been noted in several places 


' See Table 1, 

* Barron and Hume, op, oit., 531, Bah, 

* 4, Ball, The Aswan Cataract, Pl + (2), 

Seep. 207, * Barron and Hume, on, eit, 265, 
* Weigall, Travels in the Upper Egyptian Deserts (1900), 50, 

* Barron and Hume, op. cit., 39, 264. 
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in the eastern desert}, but it is not necessary to go so far afield as this, since some of 
the limestone of the Nile Valley also weathers: pink?, one example being that of the walls 
in the tomb of Tuttankhamfin®. A black crystalline limestone occurs near the convent 
of St, Antony in the eastern desert4, where at some period it has been worked, and also 
in the Cairo-Suez district® and possibly elsewhere. The workings at the convent are not 
likely to be connected with the few black limestone vessels of Predynastic date®, since the 
cutting of such a small amount of material as was required to make these vessels would 
not leave marks lasting several thousands of years, 


Marble, 


So far as is known, marble only occurs in the eastern desert, where it is recorded from 
several localities’, a grey saccharine variety from Wadi Dib (west of Gebel Zét and fairly 
close to the coast) and both a white and a colour-banded kind from Gebel Rokham (near 
the upper part of Wadi Miah®, east of Esnah and roughly two-thirds of the way between 
the Nile and the Red Sea), the latter of which was exploited to a small extent in Arab 
times®. It was doubtless from one or both of these sources that the small amount of 
marble used anciently was, at least in part, obtained, since a third occurrence in the far 
south-eastern desert is a very unlikely source, A crystalline limestone, however, that is 
practically marble occurs in localities other than those mentioned and probably even in 
the Nile Valley cliffs. 


Porphyritic Rock. 


Porphyritic rocks, varying considerably both in the nature and size of the conspicuous 
crystals and also in colour, are widely distributed in Egypt™ and occur near Aswén, in 
the eastern desert and in Sinai. Although this material was used in the Predynastic 
period for making vessels, it was not employed to any great extent, the particular variety 
generally chosen being black and white (white crystals in a black matrix). There is no 
evidence to show from where this stone was obtained, though it was almost certainly either 
from Aswan or from the eastern desert, and, as the latter offers more opportunities, it 
seems the more probable source, Sinai, although possible, appears unlikely, chiefly because 
most of the other stones employed for the predynastic vessela can be shown, with a high 
degree of certainty, to have been obtained elsewhere, some of them from the eastern desert; 
had one kind of stone been’obtained from Sinai, it seems probable that others, also, would 
have been procured from the same place, Further, no record or trace of stone-working 
in Sinai can be found at any period, whereas in the case of the materials that did come 
from Sinai (copper ore and turquoise) records and proofs of the mining exist, In the hope 
of obtaining direct evidence on the problem, the porphyritic rocks in the Cairo Geological 
Museum have been carefully examined, but no specimen identical with the stones employed 
anciently could be found, though Dr. Hume informs me that similar rocks do occur in 
the eastern desert. 


' Barron and Hume, op, cif., 167, 169, 170, 177. 1 Op. cit, 171 
* A. Lucas in Carter, The Tomb of Tut-onkh-Amen, 1, 164. 

* Hume, Aeplen, Votes to Geol, Map, 47, 

* Barron, Cairo-Suee District, 27, 99, 100, 101. 

* Petrio, Dioapolis Pores, 10. * See Table IL. 
* Wadi Miah enters the Nile Valley noar Edfu, 

* J. Harthoux in Mfém. de Ofost, & Egypte, v (1922), 33, 

% See ‘Table IT, 


Journ. of Egypt, Arch, xyz. 27 
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There are many varieties of schist, but that used by the ancient Egyptians was 
principally a fine-grained, compact, hard, crystalline, quartzose, metamorphic rock, very 
like slate in appearance and generally of various shades of grey, ranging from light to 
dark, with sometimes a greenish tint. The term schist is also here used to include tuff 
(voleanic ash), mudstone and slate. The former is a fine-grained, bluish-grey, crystalline 
stone, consisting of consolidated volcanic ash, which is sometimes calcified, that is to say, 
has undergone alteration resulting in the formation of calcium carbonate as one of the 
products. Mudstone, which is a compact clay rock, is probably the material for which 
Petrie coined the term “Durite’’: he describes it as an “indurated mud or ash, which 
is of the composition of elate but without a slaty fracture!,” Slate is generally a hard, 
fissile clay-schist, though slate formed from volcanic dust and not from clay is known, 
Schist occurs in various localities in Egypt*, being particularly plentiful in the neigh- 
bourhood of Widi Hammamiat on the main road between Kenah and Kosér, where there 
are ancient quarries that were worked certainly in the Fitth Dynasty? and probably 
earlier. Weigall found one inscription stated to be of the Firat Dynasty*. Slate occurs in 
the low hill region to the west and north-west of Kosér; at Gebel Mongul (west of Gebel 
et) and elsewhere in the eastern desert, 


Serpentine. 

The serpentine employed anciently was almost necessarily obtained from the eastern 
desert®, since no other Egyptian source is known. A green variety occurs in Wadi Umm 
Disi® (which is situated between Wadi Kenah, into which it opens, and the Red Sea) and 
at the foot of Gebel El-Rebshi®, and a black variety in Widi Sodmen*, both these latter 
places being north-west of Kogér. In the far south-eastern desert serpentine is much more 
plentiful and covers an area of about 400 square miles’. Steatite, which is very similar 
In composition to serpentine, is found at Hamr near Aswin*® and at Gebel Fatirah® (about 
the latitude of Tahtah, but much nearer the coast than the Nile). In the former locality 
there are ancient mines, and the mineral is still worked at the present day by the local 
“Arabs,” who fashion it into bowls and pipes. | 


Tt would be valuable if we could determine what proportion of the vases made con- 
sisted of each kind of stone, but this is hardly possible, as some of the archaeological 
reports concerned do not give the number of vessels of the different materials. The 
following table includes all that can be found. Although figures from reports published 
earlier than Petrie’s Prehistoric Egypt are given in cols. ¢—k, these are not included either 
in the totals or in the percentages, as they have probably already been incorporated by 
Petrie. The sources of the figures given in the nine columns a—k are indicated im- 
mediately after the table. 


, Petrie, A wewfeta, 8, 
2 See Table IL 
Fd, Couyat and P, Montet, Lea inscriptions hidroglypiiques et hidratiques du Ouddi Hammdémdt, in Mdm: 
oe Pina, frone. d'orok, orient, au Curre, xxxiv (1D12), 122, 123, 
' Weigall, Travels in the Upper Koyptian Deserts, 30. 
®* Barron and Home, op, cif, 217-8, 221, 226, 238, 264, 4 Op, oit,, 265, 
T J, Ball, South-Eastern Koypt, 320-40. | 
* Mines and Quarries Dept., Report om the Mineral Industry of Egypé (1022), 37. 
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TABLE TL 
Stone a b e d Total ‘*/, f q A & 
Alabaster Zi 1 4 47 ITD 2 u er aa 
Basalt 7 | Ht] Al 0 ile. Ht Hi | ius 1 
Breocia 14 I 2 18 iit 2 3 at 2 
Diorite | I 5 1 eC I 
Grinite ri =P “er ‘kp i 25 ‘ ‘ 
Limestone 83 4 a 1 «6108 bt) 1 1 2 
Al urt le 14 . I 1h fit) . ] iy 5 I 
Porphyritic rock Ai ies 1 i 20 ; ses 
Schist an G: -3ai 4 10 ma 1 : : sve 
Serpentine isa ke le 74 “ey ey ta a4 . 
e117 in i] 36 06 Re LOO) a 21 13 z fh 
‘a. Petrie, Predistorie Eqypd (1920), 35,36: Pls. xxxiv—xlii, 
b, KR. Engelhach, Poragel (1923), 14. 
e. CO. M. Firth, Arc. Survey of Nubia, Apt. Fier THLG-1811 (1927), 102. 
et, 


. Brunton and Caton-Thompeon, The Baderian Cirifimation (1028), 28, 47, 68; PL i. 
e. J, E. Quibell and PF. W. Green, Aterabonpolia, or (1902), PL Ixy. 

J. Maclver and Mace, £! Amrat and Abyeos (1{K)2), 16-24. 

g. Ga A. Reinner, Arch. Survey of Nubia, Rpt. for 1907-1908 (1910), 116, 119, 125, 128. 
A, Ayrton and Loat, £7 Masama (1911), 11, 16. 

i, E. Naville and others, Abydos, 1, 14; Pls, ii, iii. 


The information in Tables IT and IT may now be combined in tabular form. The 
percentages can only be regarded as a rough approximation. 


TABLE IV. 





STos Farytau, Nine VALLEY, ABWAN E. Desert 
Alabaster 170 */,, ut 
Basalt yt) 

Breocia an “ 
Diorite ie - 
(rranite 2-5 ae 
Limestone a0) ant 
Marble ee 0"), 
Porphyritic rock ces 20 
Sehiat ra ah 
Serpentine , rh 
B25"), 175"), 
—_— —- 


A statistical summary showing the Sequence Dates of the occurrence of the different 
kinds of stone employed for the predynastic vesaela would be most useful, but unfortunately 
ia not possible, owing to the absence in the archaeological reports of sufficient data. The 
following table, however, has been compiled. 


zi—3 
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TABLE Y¥. 
FBanty Prepysasrio! Mimoce anp Late Paenywasrio 
Alabnaster® 557 Alabaster344° 
Basalt ® 40.7, te Bagalt® 447 
Breceia S45" * Breccia ® 7 
ae Tiarite >* 
Granites" cies enee 
Limestones +4 7.4 Limestone? 3.47.8 
Marble" Marthe? 
Porphyritic rock** Porpliyritic rock * 
see oe Sohist SF 
crtnantes SerpentineS 44 


Putting together the information contained in Tables IV and V, it is evident that 
the stones employed for making vessels during the early Predynastic period included, not 
only the comparatively soft alabaster, breccia and limestone, but also the slizhtly harder 
marble and the much harder basalt, granite and porphyritic rock, and that by far the 
greater proportion of these stones was obtained from the Fayyiim, the Nile Valley cliffs 
and Aswin, only two (marble and porphyritic rock) being probably procured from the 
eastern desert. During the middle and late Predynastic periods, most of the stones used 
were identical with those of the earlier period and were doubtless obtained from the same 
sources, but, in addition, three kinds (diorite, schist and serpentine) not used earlier, so 
far as ia known, were also employed. Of these, diorite and schist are hard and serpentine 
soft, the diorite being probably procured from Aswan and the schist and serpentine from 
the eastern desert. 

Certain statements found in the literature of archaeology having reference to the early 
stone vessel industry may now be quoted, These are: 

“But as early as 8.D. 38 a fresh influence came in.... Its origin has been provisionally 
assigned to the Red Sea district as it introduced hard stone vases...1!1," 

“The home of this second civilization must have been mountainous by the supply of 
stone instead of clay for vases.,.2°," | | 

“Petrie has rightly insisted that the home of the stone vase industry can ultimately 
only be sought in the mountains between Egypt and the Red Sea where all the stones 
used for the purpose do actually occur...4," 

' Toolndes Badorian and Neolithic. * Petrie, JNoapolis Parva, 19, 

a Td. Prehistoric Agypt, 46,36; Pls, xxxiv-xlii, In this report Sequence Dates are given for the different 
types of vessels, but for only afew of the materials, Among these, the breccia vessel (No, 167; PL xii) and 
the pink marble yeasel (No, 174; Pl. xi) may specially be noted, as both these are early, namaély 3.D, 34 (p. 34), 

i Petrie and Quibell, Nagada and Ballas, 10. ar 

' 4, A. Reisner, The Early Dynastic Cometeries of Naga ecl- Der, 1, 129, 

* The Badariaan Civiliastion, 25,57, 58; PL. li 

T Et Amrah onal Abyolon, 16-24. " Hl Mahvana, 11, 16, 

* Although not employed for vessels in the eartiest age, diortte was used for other purposes, both in the 
carly Predynastic period and even in Neolithic times, a disc mace-head and a warked piece (probably part 
of a palette) of these respoctive dates being known. (Prehistoric Eyypt, 28: Pl. xxy (8) Caton-Thompaon 
in Journ. Moya! Anthrop, dna, ov1 (1025), 313.) 

W Caton-Thompson ; see reference No. 12, Table T, 

Petrie, Agypt and Mesopotamia, in Ancient Eqynt (1917), 33, 

1 Prehistoric Egypt, 44, A. Scharff in Jowraal, xiv (1888), 273, 
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“The only definite indication as to their home is the fact that their most character- 
istie contributions to the prehistoric civilization are the stone vases and their pottery 
imitations; and the region which is moat likely to have bred people knowing how to work 
stone and which is near enough to Egypt to allow permanent intercourse with the Nile 
Valley...is the Arabian desert along the western shore of the Red Sea’." 

The above statements are contrary to the evidence that has been adduced, which 
points to the home of the stone vessel industry being, not in the eastern desert, but in 
or near the Nile Valley, whence the greater proportion of the material was obtained, two 
of the three principal stones, alabaster and limestone, being typical of the Nile Valley, and 
the third, basalt (which was one of the earliest* and hardest stones used), being obtained 
almost certainly from the Fayyaim. 

As a rule, the Nile Valley people of the present day dislike and fear the desert and 
the desert dwellers, and rarely leave the valley unless obliged. In certain districts, however, 
a comparatively small number, in order to gain a livelihood, are forced to make daily 
excursions into the desert border to collect gypsum for plaster, limestone for building and 
lime-burning and nitrous earth for their crops. Anciently, conditions were very different, 
and during the Predynastic period the inhabitants of the Nile Valley were not the 
specialized agriculturists they have now become, but were in part hunters and akin to 
the desert dwellers; there can be little doubt that many of them were in the habit 
of going considerable distances into the desert to hunt animals for food and skins, and 
it was possibly during these expeditions that the earliest gold and other minerals, including 
semi-precious stones, were found in small quantities and brought back to the valley. 
There was constant intercourse, too, between the Nile Valley and the Red Sea coast, as 
is proved, for example, by the Red Sea shells that are found in the earliest graves. These 
wanderings in the desert in search of game and this intercourse with the Red Sea could 
hardly have failed to bring the hunters and others into the localities where the few 
stones (marble, porphyritic rock, schist and serpentine) that were procured from the 
eastern desert occur, most of these places being either on or about the Koptos-Kogér 
road or in or near the large wadys leading from the Nile Valley. 

It should not be forgotten, too, that not only was stone (including hard stone) em- 
ployed for making vessels, but that it was also used, even in the earliest Predynastic 
period, for palettes and mace-heads, the earliest palettes being of slate and the earliest 
mace-heads (disc form) being of the very stones (soft alabaster, breccia and limestone, and 
hard diorite, granite and porphyritic rock) that were used for vessels?, and wherever the 
home of the stone vessel industry may have been, there also was the home of stone 
mace-heads and stone palettes, 

The fact that stone objects are made by certain desert “Arabs” at the present day 
is sometimes quoted! as evidence of the eastern desert origin of the stone vessel industry, 
but it has no bearing on the problem. Thus, the stone employed by these people for 
making bowls and pipes is steatite, a material so soft that it may be cut with a knife, 
and it is obtained from the neighbourhood of Aswiin’. 


tH. Frankfort, Studies in Farfy Pottery of the Near Kast, 1, 100, 

? See reference No, 12, Table [; also The Badarian Civiliaction, 23. 

* elistoric Egypt, 23; PL xxv. 

4 Frankfort, op. eit, 1, 101, 

* Mines anid Quarries Dept. Report oa the Mineral Inclustry af Boypt (1922), 37. 
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The Nile Valley dwellers from the earliest period made and used vessels and other 
objects of stone (some very hard), most of which was procured from the Nile Valley cliffs, 
Aswiin and the Fayyim!, The few stones from the eastern desert that were employed 
to a very limited extent may easily have been procured by the inhabitants of the valley 
in their excursions into the desert in search of game, gold and minerals. There is no need, 
therefore, to postulate a desert: stone-veasel-making race and there is no evidence of any 
break in the continuity of the stone vessel industry, but only evolution and progress, 
more kinds of stone being used and more vessels being made as time passed, until the 
culminating point in numbers, material and workmanship was reached in the early 
Dynastic period, 


l There ia no evidence to show whether the predynastic hasalt vessels found in the Nile Valley were 
nade in the Fayyim, or whether occasionally some of the Fayyim basalt in use im the valley for building 
and other porposes was there shaped into vessels. 
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THE CEMETERIES OF ABYDOS: WORK OF THE 
SEASON 1925-26! 


Br H. FRANKFORT 
With Plates xxx—xl. 


Il. Descererion or Tomns. 


In publishing the results of our cemetery work we must, of necessity, revert to a method 
which can nowadays but rarely be justified: we shall merely describe the tombs which 
contained objects or information of sufficient importance to make a full record of the 
circumstances of the finding desirable. The cemetery-work in the season of 1925-26 was 
entirely subsidiary to our main task, the final investigation of the Cenotaph of Seti 1; 
the number of tombe opened was thus comparatively small, and these were scattered all 
over the site, in almost a dozen separate patches of ground, which were left over between 
the bigger areas excavated by our predecessors Mariette, Petrie, Garstang and Peet. Thus 
the modern method, in which all tomb-groups, without exception, and all objecta found 
are coordinated and dealt with statistically, could not be expected to yield any resulta, 
for the material was both too scanty and too varied; and a full publication would have 
put an unjustifiable strain on the resources and the space of the Journal. The few results, 
moreover, which materially added to our knowledge by supplying new and valuable 
dating-evidence are already incorporated in an outstanding recent publication, in which 
the modern method is both lucidly explained and rigorously applied: Mr, Guy Brunton’s 
QGau and Badari*. 

Mr. Brunton gives us, for the first time, an unbroken series, based on several thousands 
of carefully recorded interments, which shows the gradual change of burial rites and tomb 
furnishing from the predynastic period down to the Twelfth Dynasty. It would have 
been interesting to produce a parallel series from Abydos and to see to what extent the 
two were identical. But such an undertaking would have to take the results of previous 
excavations into account, and would therefore be hardly possible so long as those of Pro- 
fessor Garstang’s campaigns remain unpublished, while it would in any case far exceed 
the scope of a mere publication of our finds. The evidence of these, as far us it goes, 
points to a complete agreement with the observations made at Kaw. The types of tombs 
and the attitudes of the bodies are in the following always indicated by the numbers of 
Mr. Brunton's indexes in Qau and Badan, 1, Pls. xxiv and xxv. 

The characteristics of the tombs themselves, and especially their superstructures, are 
not so well known from Kaw, and can often be better studied at Abydos. They are dis- 
cuséed by Peet in The Cemeteries of Abydos, and to his remarks we have nothing to add. 


| See Journal, x11, 149; x1v, 255, 
* Especially pp. 7, 21. 
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Pre- and Protodynastic Poriod. 

The tombs of this period were found on the high ground immediately south of the 
northern expedition house. The types of pots and slate palettes are numbered after Petrie, 
Prehistoric Eqypt Corpus, the attitudes of the body after Brunton, Qau and Badari. 

1730. This was an undisturbed grave, 1-00 by 1-20m., and about 1°00 deep, azimuth 
130°. The body was that of an adult woman, lying ina tightly contracted position on its 
left side with head towards the south, facing eastwards (attitude 2A"). It was covered 
with reed matting. A few pots, amongst them a small short cylindrical one of mud, were 
standing near the head. The others were placed against the western edge of the grave 
or in the south-west corner. The following types could be “sequence-dated”: 


1 red-on-buff pot D 4a 5.D. 49 _ 

1 black-topped saucer B lle 56-63 

1 black-topped egg-shaped pot B 68a 37-6] 

3 black-topped vases B 53a Sah 

1 red unpolished pot R 85g 36-72 

2 red unpolished pots R 65b 47-05 

1 red saucer L Ta hj-58, 78 
2 tall rough-faced pots R 76j (Kaw) 52-59 


There were also one red-on-buif and one rough-faced pot which could not be dated. Thus 
the interment should be placed between 8.D. 53-58, well in the latter part of the second 
predynastic period, but before the new influences became manifest which led up to the 
early dynastic period (8.D. 63). The red-on-buff and the black-topped pots were wrapped 
separately in matting. Near the hands there was a flint knife (Pl. xxxi, fig. 5), traces of 
copper or malachite, and minute particles of what seemed to be lead. The most remarkable 
object, however, was a diadem, in exquisite taste, which is shown in Pl. xxx, fig. 1, restrung 
in the original order, The soil, at this spot, is particularly rich in salt, and this had pre- 
served the skin and incrusted the har of the scalp, and the minute beads had stuck to 
this crust, though the thread was gone. At the back of the head there had been the 
string only, which disappeared under the tresses; the beaded part in front went from ear 
to ear, and seemed to hold a piece of cloth like a veil over the face of the woman. Four 
strings of tiny gold beads alternate with groups of garnet enclosed by four or five tur- 
quoise beads at each end. With the turquoise there are a few green glazed beads, while 
some of the garnets look very much like spinel rubies. The gold beads are made in rather 
a primitive way: the gold was apparently beaten out into a sheet, which was then cut up in 
narrow atrips which were cut across in small fragments, and these were curved round till 
both ends met. The beads appear thus to consist of tiny bits of flat gold wire. This 
group is now in the British Museum, For the pottery see Pl. xxx, figs. 2 and 3. 

The other tombs in this section belong to the protodynastic period, t.¢., to the yery end 
of the predynastic period or to that of the first dynasties, 

1606. Oblong grave, no bones left. Fragments of small, narrow “ barrel-shaped" 
atone vase and fragments of black-topped and red polished pottery, Two L 31b pots, 
and one W 4im. Fragments of small rough dish with malachite. Fine obsidian knife 
(Pl. xxxi, fig. 1) which is now in the Cambridge Archaeological Museum. 

1624. Oblong grave; of the body there remained only the pelvis and legs of an 
adult woman which suggest attitude 3D". Apparent traces of a wooden coffin. At the 
north end of the grave stood five pots R 86p and one W 47m; near them was the leg of an 
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ox. Between the two shins was placed a slate palette of type 57H, but of more debased 
form. In front of the pelvis there were two stone vases: one squat type of grey limestone 
(Peet, Cemeteries of Abydos, 1, Pl. ii, 9, middle; Scharff, Abusir ef Meleg, Pl. xxu, 179), 
and a bowl of porphyry, type 141, in which was found an ivory spoon. 


1725 (Pl. xxxi, fig. 2). Oblong grave, no bones left. There were found the following 
pote: R &6p; R 40d 2 (Kaw); R7Gp; R24m; R 75; and D 48e without decoration; and 
furthermore 6 pierced pebbles and 2 black limestone(?) “hammers,” now in the British 
Museum. 

The two following graves are described here to show once more the error of the 
widely spread belief that stylistic merit in iteelf provides dating-evidence. Though it ts 
trie, in general, that a short period of strongly creative work is followed by a long one 
of decay, it is unsound to apply this principle to isolated instances and thereby to define 
their place in a chronological series. The fish palette of 1627 (PL xxxi, fig. 4, bottom), 
though fragmentary, is one of the finest known; the outline of the face, the place of the 
eye, the shape of the gill are excellently rendered. That of 1629 (PL xxxi, fig. 4, top) is a 
stiff if elaborate conventionalization. Yet both graves are, as the contents show, contem- 
porary, and there is no reason to believe that the better palette is an heirloom from an 
earlier period, for a specimen from Abugir el-Melek, which is, again, contemporary with 
our two palettes, combines features of both of these (Scharff, op. ci., Pl. xxxi, 295). 

1627. Oblong grave, with only a few fragments of bones left, one of which bears 
traces of malachite or coppergreen. There were § pots of type R S6p; 2 of W 47a: 4of 
R 24a: 1 of B53c, and 1 of L17n. The fragment of the fish palette (Pl. xxxi, fig. 4, 
bottom) shows traces of rubbing, and malachite adheres to it. With it were two ignaceous 
pebbles as rubbers. This palette is now in the Rijks-Museum van Oudheden, Leyden. 


1629. Undisturbed grave, measuring 1-70 by 0°75 m., and 1°32 deep. Azimuth 95°. 
Traces of coffin (reed?). Attitude 3D", skeleton of an adult person; the sex could not be 
determined. There were 2 pota W 53; 3 W 47a; 2 R 86p; 1 155v, This last-pot and 
a slate palette (Pl. xxxi, fig. 4, top) were in front of the face; the others were lying along 
the southern edge of the grave and in the north-west corner, Round the neck there was a 
string of carnelian and green glazed beads, strung alternately. The palette is now in the 
Chadwick Museum, Bolton. 


In the high ground on the very edge of the necropolis, above the path which skirts 
the cultivation, there was a small group of tombs of the Fifth Dynasty, left over from 
Mariette’s work. They lic about halfway between the Government rest-house and the 
Kom es-Sultin, and they were obviously left because only men were buried in this patch 
of ground, and therefore the clearing of the neighbouring shafts and chambers must have 
taught the workmen of Mariette that on this particular spot their hard labour did not 
produce the reward in objects which in those days justified excavations. In all points 
Brunton’s observations at Kaw are borne out, except that the chambers of these tombs 
do not adjoin their shafts lengthways (Qau and Badari, 1, Pl. xxiv, nos. 1-4) but with a 
short side, such as is usual with the later tombs with sloping chamber (thid., nos. 31 ff.) 
or in the earlier stairway-tombs of the Second and Third Dynasties, The chamber is on 
the local south or north of the shaft (azimuth 140°), The remains of the superstructures 
could not be disentangled because of the innumerable later graves and the havoc wrought 
by the previous excavation. It was therefore uncertain to which tomb belonged: 

Journ, of Eeypt. Arch, xvi 28 
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910 (Pl. xxxii, fig. 1). Serdab of mud brick, dome-shaped, standing for a height of 
0-80 m. on a round cutting in the desert surface, which is 0°50 deep, and measures about 
1°00 in diameter, When found the dome waa not closed at the top, and whether it ever had 
been so could not with certainty be decided, though it is, of course, likely. The bricks 
measured 0-28 by 0-13 by 0-075, Three wooden statues stood inside, but they were so 
badly ant-eaten that they collapsed at the end of a day, which two members of our party 
spent in on attempt to save them by strengthening them with paratin wax, as they were 
gradually uncovered. Only the head of the right-hand statue survived, and it is now in 
the British Museum. The sand on the left-hand side of the photograph was seen later 
on to cover a third atatue, which had been broken off above the ankles, presumably by 
falling bricks. In contrast with the cther two this wore the broad outstanding wig, and re- 
mains of a sekhem-staiff were found near it. The height of the face was 0-11,that of the figure 
approximately 0-75. The base measured 0:50 by 0°20 by 0°10; those of the other two 
065 by 0°25 by 0°10, and 0-58 by 0-18 by 0-10, As far as we could make out all were 
uninseribed. Against the north side of the wall of the serdad (right-hand side of photo) 
there stood two pointed pots, closed with caps of mud, but empty (Pl. xxxii, fig, 2), This 
serdab may have belonged to either of two tombs deseribed below (915 or 918). 

915. Square shaft, 1°10 by 1:10 m., and 4°80 deep, with chamber on the north, 
measuring 2°95 by L60 by 110, in the western half of which stood the coffin, just aa is 
the case with the earlier stairway tombs (Brunton, Qaw and Badari, 1, 44); it measured 
150 by 0°60 by 025. The wood was 0°05 thick, and covered with white plaster, The 
body was that of an adult male, in attitude 6D. Against the west wall of the chamber, 
near the entrance, stood a beautiful bowl of “red sealing-wax " ware, 045 m. in diameter, 
two smaller bowls of the same ware and type (Qau and Badari, Pl. Ixxvi, 13B), and 
a “bread pot” (idd., 6R). Against the opposite wall were placed a pointed pot (type 
62 P) and the leg of an ox, while a “red sealing-wax" ware pot of type 80 H was found 
in the filling of the shaft. The interment had never been disturbed, for the shaft was 
sealed, as it were, with a second interment, which I think to be contemporary, and the 
position of which affords interesting proof of the survival at this date of a most primitive 
mode of burial, This interment is: 


916. Pot-burial, a large vessel (Pl, xxxii, fig. 4) being placed over the body of a male 
adult person; the bones had slipped down a little, and were lying in some confusion 
underneath the pot, perhapa as o consequence of the settling of the soil subsequent to 
the burial, It was certainly not disturbed in any way. This interment was found almost 
at the very top of the shaft of 915, in its eastern half, and immediately above there was 
found a row of 7 rough pointed pots (PI, xxxii, fig. 3). Obviously this interment must be 
later than 915 or contemporary with it. As it cannot be much later and as it would have 
been difficult to insert the pot-burial so neatly into the top of the shaft as long as the 
superstructure of 915 was in anything like good repair, and as this, in fact, would have 
entailed more labour than we may assume was spent on poor burials of this kind, 
I feel inclined to think that the pot-burial was contemporary with that in the chamber 
below, and was therefore made before the superstructure was closed; it may perhaps be 
a last survival of the custom so common in the Royal Tombs of the First. Dynasty by 
which servants were, willingly or unwillingly, sent with their masters to the realm of death. 

918 (Pl. xxxiii). This deep tomb, though badly plundered, yet produced important 
results, its type and its contents being dated by a mud sealing with the name of Unas, The 
shaft measured 1°50 by 1°50 and was 10 m. deep, The bricks measured 0°28 by 0°15 by 
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0-08. The chamber, to the south of the shaft, measured 3°65 by 2-15 by 1°85 and was 
floored with limestone slabs. No trace of body or coffin was discovered, but along the 
east wall of the chamber there ran a ledge which was but incompletely robbed of the 
funerary offerings which had been deposited upon it. There was left a standard set of 
models, containing & groups, each of 9 or 10 identical tools, namely 9 axes, 9 daggers, 
6 round-headed adzes, 9 straight-headed adwes, 10 straight chisels, 10 splaying chisels, 
9 narrow punches and 9 broader punches. In addition there was a full-size round-headed 
adze, three model bowls, one model plate and a full-size incense burner with lid, all of 
copper (Pl. xxxiii), In the filling of the chamber were found the mud sealing (Pl. xxxv, 
figs. A and B), the bottom of a rough pointed pot, and some amall bones, possibly of a 
hare or rabbit. The seal bore perhaps the name of the owner, which would then have 
been, probably, Unasshepsy; the animal above the cartouche seems to be four-legged 
(Set?). This group is now in the British Museum. The censer was figured in British Museum 
Quarterly, Vol. 1, Pl. xxxvi a. 

913 (PI. xxxiv, fig. 1). Close by the tombs of the Fifth Dynasty there was a shallow 
oblong grave, undisturbed, without pots, and with a very decayed adult skeleton, in attitude 
8A or BAQ, the sex of which could not be determined. In it was found a plaque of light 
blue glaze, with perforations at the back suggesting that it was stitched on to material 
or worn as a pectoral. It beara the names of Pepi I, viz., Meryrét Merytauy. When 
the contents of the grave were sieved two beads, a shell and two amulets of a debased type 
were found, one of which finds ita place in Mr. Brunton’s series as a beetle (op, eit,, type 
40K6) and the other, perhaps, amongst the dogs and lions, This group is now in the 
British Museum. 

4735 (Pl, xxxvi, fig. 1), This tomb lies to the south of the protodynastic tombs, to the 
west of Cemetery E which Peet dug in 1909-10. The shaft measured 2°65 by O75 m., the 
chamber, which lies on the south, 2°20 by 0-75, The shaft is 3-20 deep; azimuth 135°. 
‘The skeleton was that of an adult man, in attitude 8D9. Near the feet was found a set 
of three pots, which were covered with a black mottled glaze, obviously imitating the 
effect of bronze, There were moreover pellets of clay imitating the riveta above the 
spout of the jug. A similar jug and basin were found by Peet (Cemeterws of Abydos, 1, 
21 and Pi. ii, 5 and 8). In our case there was also a hes-vase, not usually found in so 
early a context (Brunton, Qaw and Badari, u, 6; Mace, Naga ed Dér, 11, 46). This group 
is now in the Cairo Museum. 

First Intermediate Period. 

The tombs of this period lie partly to the south, partly to the west of Cemetery KE. 
The types of beads and amulets are all numbered after Mr. Brunton’s corpus in Qau and 
Bedari, 

1755 (PL xxxiv, fig. 3). A shallow oblong grave, in which the tightly contracted 
skeleton of a woman was found in attitude 2A. Round one wrist was a string of very 
debased green glazed amulets (types 15B27; T5A6 and 12; 7405, TAP; ete.). Round the 
neck there was a long string of green glazed ring beads. In the middle of the string there 
were, separated hy carnelian beads, four quartz pebbles, glazed green, and not pierced, 
but provided with loops of the green glaze itself. The beads leave no possibility of 
doubt as to the date of this interment, and this adds interest to the unique pendants 
as well as to the attitude of the body m the grave. On this late survival of the burial in 
contracted position ser Brunton, op, cit., 1, 52. This group is now in the British Museum. 
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329 (Pl. xxxiv, fig. 2). Shallow grave, in which a supine fully-extended skeleton was 


found, the sex of which could not be defined. The amulets were found when sieving. 

There remain to be discussed a number of shaft-tombs of this period which contained 
seal-amuleta, ie,, “button-seala” and early scarabs, a class of objects which show Asiatic 
affinities in their designs and which may well have been instrumental in bringing about 
the transition from the cylindrical rolling seal of pre-Middle-Kingdom days to the scarab- 
shaped seals, though many of them were not seals but amulets. The seal-amulets which 
we found were drawn by Mrs. Winifred Brunton, whose drawings are reproduced in Pl. xxxv. 
They were found, as at Kaw, in tombs containing nothing else (803; 823; 842, 850; 908; 
1729) or only a few round-bottomed pots (Qau and Badari, 1, Pls. Lexxiii ff.) or beads (822; 
853: 1697: 1715; 1719). They were worn round the neck and, as a rule, by women; im 
four instances the sex could not be determined, in one, discussed below, they were worn by 
a man. The bodies were lying in the supine, fully-extended attitude SF11 (822; 825) 
or, more often, in the older attitude on the left side with knees slightly bent (7G9). The 
tombs have mostly no chamber and the body lies at the bottom of a shaft; exceptions, 
with chamber on south and north respectively, are 1715 and 1719. 

In two cases remains of a squared mud wig were found (Peet, Cemeleries of Abydos, 11, 
43 and PL vii, 4); both were women, lying in the older attitude but wearing ectarabs, 
one (803) on the finger, apparently, the other (1637) on a long string of the typical black 
and green glazed beads round the neck. 

One early scarab was even found with a pot-burial. 


1726. Underneath a large pot (PI. xxxii, fig. 5) the contracted body of an adult woman 
was found, the head lying towards the south, the face towards the east. It is, of course, 
possible that the body had fallen over and had originally been put upright underneath the 
pot. This is the more probable as the orientation with the head towards the south is 
very unlikely at this period. Three pots stood outaide against the jar which served as 
a coffin (Types 27H; 35N; 350 from Qau and Badari, u, Pl. Ixxxit), The scarab was 
found in sieving, 


908. Oblong shallow grave in which there were traces of a white plastered coffin, 
measuring 1-80 by 0°55 by 0°45, The orientation is unusual (azimuth 225°) the head being 
to the local west, face to the north, the body almost supine, so that the bent knees were 
standing up. ‘The skeleton ia recorded as male, and near the hands were found two seal- 
amulets, As to the use of the seal-amulets by men see Brunton, Qaew and Badart, 1, 58. 


4715. Undisturbed shaft tomb, Shaft measured 2-45 by 0-90 by 4°20; chamber, on 
the south, 220 by 0°90 by 0°85, azimuth 128°, Traces of wooden coffin containing the 
skeleton of an adult woman in attitude TRG. In the shaft there was a pot of type 651. 
Round the neck were two long strings of blue- and black-glazed beads, the two colours 
being on separate strings. In front of the blue string were carnelian beads, interspaced 
with blue ones, and in the middle was the carnelian seal-amulet. Round the wrist there 
was a string of small blue-glazed ring-beads with carnelian and glazed schist barrel- and 
cylinder-beads. 

The seals of this period are divided as follows: 

Cairo Museum: 803; 850, 

British Museum: 822; 823; 853: 908; 1726; 1729. 
Leyden Museum: 842; 1719; 1657. 

San Diego, U.S.A.: 1715. 
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A number of Middle Kingdom tombs were excavated, and produced a fine series of 
bead-necklaces and some good scarabs. All these have, however, been published over and 
over again in excavation memoirs, The two following tombs deserve special notice: 

41607 (PI. xxxvi, fg. 2). Oblong shallow grave, azimuth 125°, trace of wooden coffin 
containing the ekeleton of an adult person (sex undetermined) in attitude SA. Round the 
neck were found amethyst beads and glazed hawk-pendants, and a fine silver pendant in 
the shape of a hawk with the double crown, This group is now in the Leyden Museum. 

1008 (Pl. xxxvii). This grave was found immediately next to the road which runs along 
the cultivation, and about 500 yards to the north of the temple of Ramesses I. It con- 
tained the supine extended ekeleton of a young woman, lying with head towards the east 
and face upwards. Besides the bronze mirror and the beads, a silver torque waa found 
round her neck. The beads included garnet and carnelian “barrels” and a number of 
cylinders of gold and silver leaf, and | silver and 4 gold cowries. The importance of this 
tomb-group lies in the presence of the torque, an ornament common in the Caucasus region 
and in Central Europe, but rare in Egypt. The one published specimen, a bronze one, 
from El-Lahiin, has sometimes been supposed to have come from Hungary, but the recent 
discovery at Byblos of a hoard which included torques makes an Asiatie origin for the 
Egyptian finds more likely. The matter is more fully discussed in my Studies in Karly 
Pottery of the Near East, u, 149 f. This group is now in the Cmecinnati Museum Assooia- 
tion, Cincinnati, U.5.A. 





Hyksos Period. 

41802 (Pla. xxxviliand xxxtx). A double tomb, to the north-east of the Shinat ez-Zebib. 
The shaft, measuring 2°80 by 0-95, descends for 5-10 m. and has one chamber on the north 
and one on the south, measuring 4°80 by 2°80 and 41) by 1°90 respectively, each being 
about 1:00 high. Both had been robbed. The pottery and the kehl-pots were found in 
the shaft. In the northern room were found o glazed bowl, a large earplug of black clay, 
small bronze tweezers, a scarab and a limestone statuette of Rensenb son of Tutu. 

The inseription on the back-pillar is clearly visible in Pl. xxxviti. The base is inseribed: 


—U—=H|TAGY—-LBB 


It is not only the coarse and barbarously proportioned statuette which suggests the 
Hyksos period, but alao the remarkable scarab, with the two crossed birds and the twigs 
in front of them, designs common enough in Asiatic glyptie but rare or even without 
parallel in Egypt. The statuette and the scarab are in the Cairo Museum; some of the 
pottery, types of which are shown in PI. xxxix, is in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

Late New Kingdom. 

1407 (Pl. xl, fig. 1). Shallow oblong grave, azimuth 60°, containing the supine fully 
extended skeleton of an adult woman with head to the north-west. A bronze mirror with 
ivory handle wrapped in linen and a kohl-stick were found between the knees; near the 
head there stood the fine bronze jug, the handle of which ends above in a lotus flower; 
and on the ribs was found the ivory plate. Fragments of a wooden head-rest stood near 
the feet. This group ia now in the British Museum. 

This tomb was found immediately to the north of the southern expedition house. In 
the rubbish on the same patch of ground, not in connexion with any tomb, the magnificent 
fnyence bowl of Pl. xl, fig. 2 was found. It was retained by the Cairo Museum, 
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THE ORIGIN OF CERTAIN COPTIC 
GRAMMATICAL ELEMENTS 


Br ALAN H. GARDINER 


I. The tense-formative epe- in Late Egyptian. 


In his great work on the Egyptian verb, Sethe discussed (Verbum, m, $§ 193-206) the 
various Late-Egyptian periphrases of the old édm-f form involving the use of the auxiliary 
verb = dri “make,” “do.” These he divided into three types, each employing the édm-f 
form of < in a different writing, and following this by an infinitive. Such at least 
seemed to be the position suggested by the facts, the three types in question bemg 
(1) a= || 2h, (2) «+ nominal subj.+ 2% (no examples with suffix occurring), and 
(3) \4}= ey. The first of these periphrases Sethe shows to be due to a growing 
prejudice against forming special 4dm-f forms of their own from verbs with four or more 
radical consonants, as well as from compound verbs or those of foreign origin. It is as 
though English were to confine forms like he sits, goes, enjoys to the simplest and shortest 
stems, and to employ periphrastic phrases like he does desiderate, introduce, contravene for 
all the longer verbs. I have nothing to add to Sethe’s convincing statement of the facts 
concerning this first type of periphrasis. The second and the third types are, however, 
much more puzzling, and I must confess that the third offers difficulties which still com- 
pletely baffle me. My concern in the present article is with the second type, which proves 
on closer examination to be not at all of the character which Sethe presupposed for rt, 

From the series of examples enumerated below—they are Sethe’s collection supplemented 
by » few unearthed by myself in the course of a quite unsystematic and incomplete 
search—it will be seen that in a number of cases far too great to be purely fortuitous 
the preposition — appears before the infinitive, Reserving the explanation for later, 
I will now let the evidence speak for itself, beginning with those examples in which the 
preposition is written. I will only add here that the tense-form = -+ noun (+—)-+ in- 
finitive always has reference to future eventa. 


A. EXAMPLES SHOWING — BEFORE THE INFINITIVE. 

Q = See i—lag loess ele] “the 
countries which beheld me shall relate concerning my name even unto distant lands 
unknown,’ Kuentz, Hataille de Qadech, 128, 1. 51 [Luxor]. Of the other monumental 
texts both show < and one has — (op. oit., 84, 1. 53), while the second has room [=| 
for the preposition (op. cit., 38, 1. 40); Sallier ITT, 7, 1-2 has < but omits —. 

(2) and (3) [“If a great man fiee from the land of Egypt...| and they (sic) come 
to the great chief of Khatti, JY=Kh|—eov—tublaKA|—tav sl 
a —ei¥s | the great chief of Khatti shall not receive them, the great chief of 
Khatti shall cause them to be brought to Usimarér-setpenrer,” Hittite Treaty, 22%. 

' Tt seems superttus to quote the defective examples of this construction occurring tid. 12. 15. 16, 
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Ibid. 24 exactly the same sentences occur, but with inversion of Egypt, Khatti and the 
desip nations of their rulers. 

@) laxn deb 11K Poe hl_ ld 
Oblel—s uel “As for him who shall not keep them (ei. these words) 
a thousand gods of the land of Khatti and a thousand gods of the land of Egypt shall 
destroy his house,” thid. 31. 

(5) “But as for him who shall keep these words.,,,..2-] ' | ———@ pr fas 
TA —XK— Ahem Tt | Ti Et 8 thousand gods of the land of Khatti 

d a [thousand] gods of the land <of> Egypt shall keep him in health and cause him 
to live,” ibid. 32. Here = is clearly the preposition, for the infinitive of di is written 
+=, ibid, 9, 16, as indeed normally in Late Egyptian. 

(6) =¥ ble s——s ¥ ie t oS “let my lord restore (lit. give) to me 
all the wrong done to me,” Brit. Mus. ostr, 5637, verso 5-6 = Journal, xu, Pl, xxxvii. 
Conclusion of an appeal to the deified king Amenophis. 


() =¥EWS—TIRRS Maa ho Took heec lta 
_e- “let my lord cause to be brought the work-people who were left in Pernebthotp, 


and let them be employed,” Anastasi V7, 48-9 (4, 8-9). 








B. EXAMPLES WITHOUT — REFORE THE INFINITIVE. 

(8) and (9), These numbers are used to designate the second clauses in (2) and (+), 
where r ia omitted before 4) 2)". 

(10) “If one or two men of Khatti flee, and they come to the land of Egypt, 
aon JY STG VC Al—OST BI S| NS oe Usimare 
setpenrér, the great ruler of Egypt, shall not leave them, but he shall cause them to be 
brought to the great chief of Khatti,” Hittite Treaty, 25. 

(11) “I have given loaves daily to everyone who has been gathered together for the 
harvest, and I have given ointment to anoint them three times (down) to the (present) 
month, =) 12) cK A] Be 48; 7)! B_O= no one among 
them shall accuse me to my lord on account of bread or of oil,” Sallier I, 5, 3. 

(2) * jes P= CA eSes FPS gS Boh se t—Th 
Wes ewle Bho. Ba |! did not know that my lad would 
come to thee, indeed I sent him to Sekhem-pahti; (otherwise) I would have caused a letter 
to be brought to thee by his hand,’ Pap. Bologna 1086, 6-8. 

(13) “Year 1, ete. (full date); on this day examination of the thieves......0 == 
KAW) A TLS RMA Re OES KRSAMITIBS, 
eB lB ENB Ae eat. Biot! ands Se DER BH 
=e seers ‘Se KIS lhe BN against whom the chist of 
police Nesamiin will bring an information with their (full) list of names (he it was who 
stood there with the thieves when they laid hands on the portable shrines) and who will 
be castigated(?) by the examination’ of their fect and hands to cause them to state 
exactly what they did,’ Pap. Mayer A, 1, 3-5*. 

The wal sinister exphemi«m. | 
2 Jn the publication Peet (doubtless with my own approval) rendered ir dry Mdy eto. by “ whom the 
chief of police had denounced” and nty ire-te ete, farther down by “ whose feet and hands were flogged in 
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(4) = {sent | Ie Sees a put 
an end to eat eet the Mayor of Thebes has spoken,” Abbolt, 6, 19-20, 


(15) = pf aes AMC eRe yy B “let my lord eps the steward 
Yupa,” Anast. VI, 20 (—6, 


(16) “I give to her my see in Os ose her one-eighth, |¢ J a lis 
—ltal DRY B/S —_?) | 4 ee —i#i—_l. ¥ Tee! and A. BOE OF be = ter 
(of mine) shall raise objection to this action which I have taken on her behalf on this 
day,” Pap. Turin 2021, 3, 13-4, 1 = Journal, xi, Pls. xiv, xv- 


C. Exampie wrrn * BEFORE THE INFINITIVE. 


(17) = Roti} etal eect) may Pré¢ Harakhti grant thee 
to enjoy (lu. make) a long life,” Anast. V, 12, 5-6 


D, EXAMPLES WITH — FOR = AND WITHOUT = BEFORE THE INFINITIVE. 

Sr aHf rack Sede Pete Sa Milete. 
as for all [officials?] in any city to whom any people of the House of Menmarrer 
Capnietaear a bi shall come,” ete., Decree of Nouri, ll. 114-5 (= Journal, xin, 
Pl. xiii). | 

(19) [| =—Ti i ae =e ? ha A Gis VR toe isd ad 
A BS eta., “ Fas for any person who] is in the entire land to whom any people of 


the House of Menmarrét shall come saying,” ete., +bid. 109-10, Griffith shows the sign 
after ~~ with cross-hatching, but has evidently thought that — is more probable than 
«>; he also rightly points out that tht is an obvious blunder for spr. 


For the moment I have rigidly excluded from my examples all such as present the 
verb fri in any other form than =, though including the two early examples (18, 19) 
where — ia substituted for iri. [For the later examples of this — see below p. 228.] 
Taking into account the variant texts noted under (1), the two passages designated (2) and 
(5), and the double occurrence of — in (5), the evidence before us shows 10 cases of the 
preposition being written before the infinitive, as against 12 cases without, these last in- 
eluding the one example (17) with *. That the example with * is entirely without 
grammatical significance is clear from the fact ‘that this preposition occurs before the 


enunination.” My present investigation having convinced me that the construction with ir could only be 
future (a conclusion confirmed by nty fretw, see below p, 224, 0. 1), I conjectured that the protocol in 
quesiion must have bean written at the very opening of the proceedings, that it waa in fact the procta-rerhal 
of the trial; only on this hypothesis could the accusations brought by Neaamin be regorded as lying in the 
future. In reply to the query I addressed to Peet on this matter I received the following interesting answer : 
“Though the consequences of your discovery for the opening paragraph of Mayer A ot first rather startled 
me, on further consideration | see no difficulty in socepting them. In Bu. 10052, which covers earlier 
dates than Meyer 4A, no reference to the pr-a-at? trial is made, and it looks indeed os if this only opened at 
the first sitting recorded by Mayer 4. Conaequently, if we suppose that the scribe wrote these notes 
actually during the trial, which seems highly probable, it would be natural for him ot the outset to head 
them with a statement in the future, for the prisoners were at that time still to be ‘pumped by beating 
their hands and feet’ As for the sentence concerning Nesamiin you will have noted that in 1.13 be actually 
appears and denctunoes the men, This may be literally the dd ami which is promised in the relative sentence 
above. ‘This view would explain the words which I transluted (1. 16) ‘amd 0 henr witness against them this 
day,’ de. T now formally impeach them." The only comment I would add is to say that I-would prefer 
to render in the last sentence, “ = I will bear witness against them thia day,” since the text has 


= 1m 
je : ey pes = ANA and wot @. a ete, 
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infinitive as a pseudo-archaism in all kinds of Late-Egyptian constructions where 
etymologically it does not belong (see Verlwem, u, 249, n. 1; Journal, xrv, 92); besides, 
ita isolated occurrence in a single passage would alone be sufficient to prove its lack of 
significance. On the other hand, the frequent presence of — must necessarily have a good 
philological reason, the more so since its absence in other examples can to some extent be 
accounted for. Even if it could be proved that Late Egyptian still retained this — in 
speech, yet its omission in writing could be explained (1) by the general tendency of Late 
Egyptian writing to omit prepositions and other small words (e.9., genitival n), see Erman's 
observations AZ., xxxiv, 4; xxxvin, 4, and (2) by the fact that in Late-Egyptian 

times the particular preposition — was pronounced é as in Coptic, and so might fall 
under the general rule that vowels were not written in hieroglyphic and its derivative 
writings. In pomt of fact, Sethe has shown (Verbum, mu, § 568, c) that — is sometimes 
omitted in iting ase texts in cases where its absence from speech would be most 
eee raareres é.7., in “the Hathors came 0 = {=]||_ to see her,” d'Orbiney, 9,8; | Ix 
Dalla “thou art taught to sing,” Anast. tv, 12, 2. But it will be objected, 
and as it seems with reason, that the number of omissions of — in our construction is 
too great to be explained along the lines just mentioned. Nor indeed is any such ex- 
planation necessary, for we shall soon see that the construction in question is one where 
Coptic sometimes inserts and sometimes omits the equivalent of — before the infinitive. 

The explanation of our construction leaps to the eyes on comparison of examples 
no, 2 (or 3) and no. 10, both from the Hittite treaty, an especially old and good Late- 
Egyptian text. Here we find that < is employed, either with or without following —, 
when the subject is nominal; but when the subject is pronominal (no. 10) | %.—— takes 
the place of —...+<—. The two relative clauses in the passage from Pop. Mayer A 
(no. 13) might also be used to point the same lesson, were it not for the awkward 
parenthesis which makes the passage rather unsuitable as testimony. Further evidence 
will be found in the Nauri decree, where there are many paragraphs with beginnings of 
the type |—_ FA | bs — hy] (eg.. Il. 42-3, 50-1, 74-5), and since these 
Telative clauses have a subject of their own (-f), albeit that subject is identical with the 
antecedent, they are exact parallels to my quotations (18) and (19), save that here the 
subject is a noun and not a suffix. The decree of Neskhons will later (p. 228, nos. 28-30) 
provide additional proofs. Thus the conclusion seems assured that the (or at least a) Late- 
Egyptian form of |}. — ©] before nominal subject is ——p"(—) 2] “so-and- 
60 shall hear,’ and this conclusion is clinched by the fact that to Coptic eqecwTm corre- 
sponds, with nominal subject, epe-npwme cwTM or ecuiTa, 

Thus far all is plain sailing, but from this point onwards we shall be confronted by all 
manner of difficulties and puzzles. What is this epe- which takes the place of e+ when 
a noun replaces the suffix? One possibility is that -- might really be the verb fri “do,” 
for itis conceivable that a future tense might be derived from the meaning “X will act so 
as to hear.” In this case o— T= oe would be a mere alternative to ~~ T— 
2h. Tt is a ; Tacana i in this ney that T au _ unable to PEay how often apes latter 





IT am now sania in editing, aaty two such paige Spcue, both within r ‘belone the 
infinitive (15, 3; 15, 8). Apart from these I know of no examples of |e——"3-—'e},] 
from Late-Egyptian texts, Sethe quotes none in the Verbwm (u, § 568, ¢, y), nor does 
Erman in his Newdgypt. Gramm. (§§ 235-7), and I, for my part, simply have not looked 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvi. 20 
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out for them hitherto, and have now failed to discover any in the course of o rather 
perfunctory search. Still, both Demotic and Akhmimic would appear to vouch for the 
continued existence of the two alternatives. Demotic shows writings corresponding to 
(a) |e and (6) | 4) e respectively, see Spiegelberg, Demot. Gramm., § 164, while Akhmimic 
has (@) a- a corresponding to aqs, and sub-Akhmimic (b) epe- « corresponding to eqs, 
see Till, Akkm—Kopt. Gramm., §128 and p. 158. Nevertheless, I do not believe that 
= ="F =] represents an original “so-and-so will act so as to hear” which has 
survived side by side with “so-and-so is (||¢) towards hearing” m Akhmimic, but has 
replaced the latter in Saridic and Bohairic epe- (ejcwTai. I lay little stress on the fact 
that the commoner =< is replaced by — in one or both of the earliest examples of the 
construction (nos, 18 and 19 from the decree of Nauri, temp. Sethos I), but I shall now 
proceed to quote other examples of an alternation between ||} and <-, some of which 
seem to preclude a meaning ‘shall do” or “shall act” for the latter. The examples in 
question are all of the same class, belonging to the curses invoked upon infringers of decrees 
or anticipated eritics of unsatisfactory manuscripts. These curses have been collected, 
though not very completely, by the late G. Moller in his article on the decree of 
Amenophis, son of Hapu (Siz. d. hin. preuss. Akad. d. Wies., 1910, 941-8). The examples 


which concern us are as follows: 
(20) “As for whosoever shall interfere (| 3¢7> <>] %°~5 f.4) with anyone among 


them... =H TAIL SBR —1 IA to him shall the gods 
and goddesses be adversaries, .........and as to whosoever shall be deaf to this decree, 


HAHEI Peg HLSW 9S HAL Osicis will bo (lit. is) after him, Isis 
will be after his wife, Horus will be after his children,” L., D., m1, 140, ¢, 17-19 (collated) 
= Miller, D 5 (Sethos I). 


(21) “[As to any person who] is in the entire land to whom any people of the House 
of Menmarér shall come, etc. etc....... 749 {fia > eco ek, Be 
ail §—-—9 Sf 44— Osiris Khentamenthes, the lord of people and the lord of 
things, shall be (fv. is) after him, after his wife, and after his children,” Decree of Nauri, 
1. 113=./owrnal, xm, Pl. xiii. No. 19 above is the beginning of this passage (Sethos I). 

_@) (_¥ BRI IFOAM GES em an ele 
Ya MT AY ce#t se, “as for him who shall speak against this doctrine (sbryt) 
of the scribe Amenkhau, to him shall Thoth be (lit. is) an adversary (when) in the con- 
dition of death,” Sallier JV, on the back of recto, p. 21. 


(23) j= i Bolt TIT BAe hae oe Lire AC e rh a8 
for him who shall speak? ‘Apainat this (piece of) writing, aa ue + ‘ an 
adversary, d Oriiney, 19, 9-10, | 


| This variant with fr, 60 obyiously the equivalent of hw-f r met in (22), opens out an important question 
which I have not the time to investigate at the present moment. Sines all cases which I have recently 
encountered of (eh rofer to the future, and since the rare re ee also, eo far aa | 
can aee, invariably refers to the future, I am inclined to conclude that #r here ia epurions, and that where 
it occurs or where there is no preposition vty if rat mottet alwaya be understood. So far as relative 
clauses are concerned, I believe this view will prove to be sound. I am, in fact, inclined to suppese that 
the three normal modes of expressing a relative sentence with a subject of ita own in Late Egyptian are 

—_ = | ; , eee , 

(a) oa @ Bt, DAE for present time, (b) “© — tor future time, and (¢) the relative form 


(ez., | s) —) for past time, Dut if it should prove that in mula od the At ik always spuriots 


and thet this preposition should be replaced by —, new vistas of doubt open out, In that case perhaps 
even in main cladses \° %2 Bl nay sometimes be 4 miswriting for = obi. 
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_ ) AS eo hilaig Se Rah Sh? peg—ee 

= = “as for iy “whio shall speak against it, Amen-Rér, king of the gods, shall 
aie him to destroy him, Mut shall be after his wife, and Khons after his child,” 
L., B., 11, 229, 19 (collated)= Maller, D 6. 

(25) “The lord of Egypt curses his name, Mauray is the abomination of White-Wall 
(Memphis), even one after another of his kinsfolk for ever, <- % = ta adil I ri 1 (a 


Bineré-Miamiin shall be after his children, Meneptah-Hetphimare is given to him as 
fate," Ivrael stele, 9. 


(26) VB ST esha Fil fo: Aap be PH A Ae Sa 

(==) ARE *, 2 2 “0 all men and citizenesses who shall come after us 

and shall 3 against Amensmope- -mén, unto him shall Amin be an adversary as 
brother: of all the people of his city,” Ree. Trav., rv, 149=—<4.2Z., xxrx, 49-50. 


Tn commenting on the passage from the Israel stela (25), Spiegelberg quotes the 
parallels from Redesiyeh (20) and Anibeh (24) aa evidence of a phrase {rt m-s¢ ‘to per- 
secute” (4.2., XXXIV, 1). But though such a phrase is possible, the parallelism of 
=.,.<=" with ||}... <=" in (21) raises a strong presumption that < is some form of \%, 
or at least racre closely connected with this than with ért to do”; for further examples 
of iw m-s¢“ persecute” and the correlated wn m-s7 Spiegelberg quotes Brugach, Thesaurus 
1203, 43 and 46. This presumption is strengthened by the impossibility of regarding = as 
the verb “to do” in the formula <-""X—||"~ jj] — (A (nos. 20, 22, 25, 26). “To act 
as adversary to someone” would in Egyptian necessarily be irt (m) iry-n-ths r, and since 
Egyptian carefully distinguishes between irt n “to act on behalf of” a person and (rt r 
“to act against” someone, ir n-f X r éri-n-thy could only mean “to act on his behalf so 
as to be an adversary,” which is a contradiction in terms. Add to this that the proble- 
matic <- here illustrated occurs only in exactly the same type of texts, and indeed on two 
occasions (the decrees of Nauri and Redesiyeh) in the identical texts, whore <-+ nom. 
subj. r+ infinitive also occurs, and there cannot be the slightest doubt but that the 
word = in both cases is identical. 

Perhaps it was in such examples as (20) to (26) above that =< — epe- began to spread 
to other tenses than the future. It is not unnatural to suppose that = = epe- originally 
somehow contained an inherent future force, and hence was quickly transferred to such 
sentences as <|—~ #j<—° ' which also had future force, but in form were ordinary non- 
verbal sentences with adverbial predicate introduced by || (see my Ey, Gramm., § 117). 
This may be the way in which epe- before nominal subject, starting in the 3rd Future 
eqyecwFm, next passed into the Coptic Ind Present eqewta, and then into the 2nd Future 
equacwia, It is most disconcerting to find that in none of the Coptic dialects does the 
Negative Future mm show epe- as a component, the form of this before nominal subj. 
being tine- in Saridic and Bohairic, and ne- in Akhmimic. But the origin of the Coptic 
Negative Future is undoubtedly —"|.© —o}j=1|.8—2)},] and it is thus in 
conspicuous disagreement with Coptic that we find | —-X— + bl in our nos. 2, 3, 10, 
11, and 16, 

What then is the origin of this troublesome = = epe-, which ultimately pervaded 
Coptic to a far greater extent than I have hitherto indicated? On communicating my 
discovery to Sethe, he at once suggested an explanation that had already occurred to me, 


' Probably emend simply m-s-/, but the scribe may have had some such reading as wi-a?-/' r atut-f in his 
mind, 
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namely that < before nominal subject is due to the adhesion of the preposition = to 
|%. The proximity of preposition and auxiliary in ciecwTM, enecwTa, eqecotm will have 
suggested a retention of that proximity in epe-X cwra, and it isa fact that where Coptic 
employs epe- in Future m1, the preposition e- before the infinitive is more often than not 
omitted, see Steindorff?, §289; Stern, §381, Sethe quotes as parallels the similar trans- 
position forwards of 7 in Ate-Ta-npwme cwTe beside nyTacwie and of wan in € pupant- 
upwwe cutm beside equyjancuta, A still earlier parallel would be the like transposition 
of subject and negatival complement discovered by Gunn and illustrated in 3 545 of my 
Grammar. It does not seem to be a necessary condition for the validity of this explanation 
that the preposition r should not have been pronounced before the infinitive. As I have 
said, Coptic hesitates between epe-npwme ecwTm and epe-npwme corm and Late Egyptian 
may have done the same, the existence of ¢w-f-r sdm eyecwTa being enough to produce 
iw-r X (r) édm, but not enough completely to banish the preposition before the infinitive. 
li is unfortunate that one can repose no implicit confidence in the Late-Egyptian writings. 
The presence of r before the infinitive in 10 of my examples and its absence in 12 cannot 
definitely be taken as meaning that the scribe was failing to pronounce the r m pre- 
cisely those cases where it is not written, but was pronouncing it wherever it Is written. 
On the contrary, there can be no doubt that the r was omitted in the writing in very 
many cases where the scribe would have pronounced it, and it may therefore well have 
been inserted as a supposed historic writing (as Ar so frequently is) in other cases where 
the scribe would have spoken the sentence without r. In this connexion I will mention 
that Pap. Beatty I contains 36 examples of the future construction usually written fw 
r dm (only 2 of them with nominal subject), and of these 36 only 8 show the preposition 
e-, Yet so far as the information given in the standard grammars goes, Coptic never 
uses eqewtm (with omission for e-) in place of eqecwim, but confines its hesitancy as 
regards the preposition to the cases where the subject is a noun. 

Thus I cannot find the presence of = before the infinitive in examples (1) to (7) any 
obstacle to Sethe’s view that epe- may have been the result of the adhesion of the pre- 
position tow on the analogy of the forms with suffiz-subject. If I have a partial objection 
to that view it ts on different grounds. Such Late-Egyptian variants as Et Ba for 5 
(d’Orbiney, 17, 10, quoted below no. 27) and —(o, | for imperative | @jm |“ 
(Anast. VIII, 3,6) prove conclusively that already in the Nineteenth Dynasty the prepost- 
tion r was pronounced e (see too Sethe, De aleph prosthetico, 29). Further, the pronunciation 
of || is shown by such Eighteenth Dynasty writings as |}, } 2 (see my £y. Gramm., 
§272) also to have been simply e. Consequently || + — would at this period yield, not epe-, 
but ee, It is very unlikely that the -p- entered in as a mere euphonic addition, Thus 
while I incline to believe with Sethe that the desire to keep the preposition near the 
beginning was one of the factors which created the form <-— epe-, yet I cannot believe 
that it was the only factor. The really effective factor must, I am convinced, have been 
the existence of some tense or paradigm of = iri “to do,” in which the forms with 
suffix had been reduced to the same pronunciation as || i, i.¢., eq (Akhm, aq), while the 
form with nominal subject was epe- or -ape. If such a paradigm existed, the coincidence 
of ir-f = iw-f = eq might have provided a basis for the analogical transformation of || * 
before nominal subject into =< = epe-. 

Now if we cast our eyes over the synopsis of Coptic tenses shown on pp. 158-9 of 
Till’s Akhmimic Grammar, we shall at once recognize certain tenses which originally 
contained the verb © iri “to do” and which may well have provided the required 
analogy. Such are the so-called Present of Custom jai, wan, way, ete., with ujape- before 
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nominal subject, and the negative form of the same tense, 8. met, wen, eto. =A. wat, man, 
etc. = B, amas, wnan, ete., with the forms 8. mepe-= A. mape- or ma-=B. amape- 
hefore nominal subject. Now of these two tenses the Negative Present of Custom is 
probably the older, since the prototype of the affirmative form fr ir sdm seems none 
too common in Demotic (Spiegelberg, op. ev., § 133). The Negative Present of Custom, 
on the other hand, goes back to a common and well-authenticated Late-Egyptian tense, 
namely _Je*-<—.cd, see Sethe, Verbum, m, § 992, ¢. Perhaps it was this ="—, 
pronounced ey or rather aq, and ite corresponding form —~ before nominal subject, pro- 
nounced epe- or ape-, which provided the analogy for our paradigm |jeyh—, ||“ —, 
| = <—, =. But Sethe has shown (op. cit., § 990) that the form — in je = 
simply the common affirmative Late-Egyptian ||¢\"".. with the suppression of the 
prothetic | 4. Such a suppression would be as natural after J¢ as it is after Yo, in 
the well-known relative construction \ ,*". “that which he does” in place of 
i =... Now it may be mere chance, but it also may not be, that an example 
with | 4). for <-=epe- is forthcoming: 


(27) Then the favourite said unto his Majesty: Swear by God, Rol ¥ kh. la 
~*~ Sa lc keoR= | saying, “what(ever) the favourite shall say, 
I will obey it for her sake,” d'Orbiney, 17, 10. 


No one with any knowledge of Late Egyptian could fail to see that the construction 
of the relative sentence here is similar to Yj,” ,." —‘_), and Sethe writes to me 
that in his classes he has always explained the passage in the same way. In the light of 
our present knowledge the passage in d’Orbiney differs only from the relative sentence in 
no. 13 (~~ X /L4\4)¢-) by the substitution of |\f)"_ for = and the retention 
of || 4)=— before “). 

And here we are confronted with a thought which can only be described as a 
grammatical nightmare. What if all future constructions of the type 7)“ oY jy, — 
# 2%) “the man shall say” should prove to be mere descendants of the older 
|} =F =<)? A primary objection to this hypothesis is that such writings are not 
confined to nominal subject, but that writings with a sullix like |f}“. «jj are also 
common in a future sense, But if, as I think is highly probable, i) a Was pro- 
nounced eq or aq, then there seems no fundamental reason why |\¢)— « ¢ j/ should 
not oceasionally be a writing of ||,“ —.c}j,7 especially since Pap. Beatty T has taught 
us how often the preposition may be omitted. Nevertheless, I see great difficulties in 
the way of the suggestion here made, and the whole question of ||4} = «bd is too 
complex and obseure to me to be included in the present essay- 

In order to give a more clear-cut appearance to the problem we have been discussing 
I confined my examples at the start to auch as contained the writing a, merely adding 
those with — from the decree of Nauri on account of their age and their parallelism 
with the cases showing —. But now that I have quoted from d’Orbiney an example 
with 4) *- I will add a few further writings. After the Twenty-first Dynasty “e and 
= both occur in place of <-. Examples (28), (29) and (30) are drawn from the Decree 
of Neskhons, of which there are two copies, one on papyrus, and one on # wooden 
tablet; for the former see the photographs in Maspero, Momies royales, Pls. 25-7, with 
the new transcription in Golénischeff, Papyrus hiératiques, no. 58032, the numbering of 
which I follow; the variants from the wooden tablet are derived from my collation with 
a photograph belonging to the Berlin Museum. 
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(28) ep 8 | (eK RAR LA atesS 2S Seng LAS 
fed e[var. = ]=20:8]_ BB F| Bas bol |e [var SP BL oh 
FB Bol b—le 1 fewah f heeb oa 2 * tend “1 will cause it to be 
that as for him who is on good terms with the heart of Neskhons and with her soul, 
her heart shall not turn aside from him, her soul shall not turn aside from him, nor 
shall he turn aside from Neskhons,” Il. 75-7. 

(29) Yel qe[var. S| 5c Ne belo; Jokee—l a az 


\eB=Reo F var. — mt] BO We KBR Ale tei Bo hae yg le, 


at Be BAB AEB i toe||#, “and no evil thing of any kind 
which does wrong to a man or which is bitter to 4 man shall happen to Painfidjem, nor 


shall it (Ji. happen) to his wives or his children or his brethren,” ll. 81-3. 


(30) jee .|— = ){'— “I will do them to her at every time, so long as 
the sky holds firm and the sun goes up, |¢ 1 =e)" "4) [<= _ssee ;il_ and no evil 
thing shall assajl her,” Il. 93-4. 

The same writing in yet another late papyrus: 

(31) (AW ete Leen Boel Loe Aafler daeuk 
— — -— 2. ) Afi « = : 7 4 : f 
“ Assuredly, if I shall say it, no bull shall copulate, nor pregnant woman bear, nor ship 
fare up or down stream, nor wind befall, nor birds lay eggs in the nest,” Pap, Boulag VI, 
ll, 4-5= Mariette, 1, 35. 

None of these examples possesses much interest except as showing how our epe- was 
written in post-Ramesside times. It is noteworthy that in (28) and (29) =e and = are 
the forms used for nominal subject, while ||¢ is employed for the suffixes, Rather more 
remarkable is the state of affairs in the Wisdom of Amenemope. Here — occurs in all 
exemiplifications of the construction iw-f r ddm where the aubject is a nown, for example: 


(32) = 1+, Ta “God will know how to requite him,” 5, 17. €f. 
too 5, 19= 17, 16; 17, 1; 23, 823, 11, 


No instances of | ¢+-suflix in the same construction seem to occur, but \e¢ both with 
suffix and with noun is common in other uses, This exclusive appropriation of — to the 
futtire construction and to cases of it where the subject is nominal clearly prohibits us 
from regarding it as a mere variant writing of @ due to the identity in sound of the 
preposition and of iw at this period. It is, however, strange and inexplicable to me why 
==, which, for the reason just #iven, serves for -é in a number of other cases (see above 
p. 226 and ¢f. for example “| == “to you,” a true phonetic writing e-ré-ten ), should in one 
construction, and one only, serve as ére-, dre-. I do not think that anyone, after ex- 
amining and weighing the evidence I have adduced, will put forward the theory that = 
im our construction is simply a writing of -¢ or -d. Hf it be asked on what grounds <- 
was taken as a writing of éGe- or dre-, I think one must point to the imperative, which 
is the only form of the verb “~ e:pe ao written in Late Egyptian, apart from the nega- 
tival complement in Q.~ «tip. And this agrees very well with the fact that in Coptic 
the imperative of “to do” is apr-, epr-. 
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Il. The origin of Mat, with some remarks on method. 


_ Students of Egyptian grammar have probably not yet realized to the full how radically 

the most recent investigations have changed the appearance of the Late-Egyptian problem. 
Until a few years ago it seemed the obvious and the right course to take Late-Egyptian 
writings at their face-value, and to argue from them both as to their Middle-Egyptian 
origins and as to thei Coptic derivatives. Thus to Erman (Neudgypt. Gramm., §§ 208-222) 
mere inspection of such writings as =°?.c} if and K.=*%ch} must have appeared 
a sufficiently good reason for placing both constructions under the heading of the 
“Hilfsverbum fu," and to Sethe, in spite of other ingenious and persuasive reasons for 
his novel view, the spelling of the negation |¢ must have contributed largely to his 
hypothesis that |e“ '}.~— is the outcome of an ellipse of —, and properly means 
“<< there is no> place (old | %) that (i.¢., where) he hears” (Verbum, m1, § 991), But since the 
two fundamental works here cited were published, both authors, together with other re- 
searchers, have made discoveries which go far to undermine the over-simple assumption 
here criticized. And yet that assumption lingers on, fostered and encouraged by the fact 
that Late-Egyptian writing is indeed most deplorably misleading. Who would have 
believed, before Sethe demonstrated the point beyond a peradventure (4.Z., uxm, 5), that 
2 could be ‘a Late-Egyptian spelling for ul] = “do not let” as well as for 
the preposition Jus m-d/ “with,” in connexion with which Spiegelberg had already 
(4.2Z., Lx, 59) discerned the truth? It came asa great shock to myself that the conjunctive 

\* proved to be the last relic of | |= and not in any way, or at the utmost very 
remotely, connected with the pronominal formative =¢ (Journal, xrv, 86). The connexion 
of <~ ina particular construction with | }s, as indicated in the first part of the present 
article, was yet another shock, and has suggested the desirability of our adopting towards 
Late Egyptian a somewhat novel standpoint, which will in future enable us to bear 
similar convulsions in our ideas with greater equanimity. The fact of the matter, as 
I now see it, is that Late Egyptian was habitually and perhaps even wilfully perverse in 
its methods of spelling. Possibly the primary intention of the scribes was to substitute 
phonetic writings for the old historic ones. Unfortunately the nature of the Egyptian 
script was such that phonetic orthography could often not be adopted without the aug- 
gestion of a false etymology’. Henceforth, accordingly, a new attitude will have to be 
adopted towards all Late-Egyptian writing. Starting with the end-terms, Coptic and 
Middle (or Old) Egyptian, we ought to ask ourselves whether the Coptic way of expressing 
& given meaning agrees with, and can possibly be regarded as the outcome of, the Middle- 
Egyptian way of expressing the same meaning. If this question be answered in the 
affirmative, then the suggested Middle-Egyptian original may provisionally be adopted az 
a working hypothesis, and it will then remain to be seen whether the Late-Egyptian 
equivalent can be brought into line as a phonetic rendering of that original. 

The history of Keyptological opinion in regard to the Coptic tense AnaTq-cute ad- 
mitably illustrates my present contention, and I return to this topic the more readily 
since I now realize that I have blundered over it not once only, but twice. Twenty-five 
years have passed since Vogelsang discovered that Middle Egyptian expressed the sense 
“he has (or had) not yet heard,” ie, the same sense as Anatq-cwrs, by the construction 
+2). - This discovery was orally discussed and known in Berlin for several years 
before it was re-discovered and published by Blackman (4.Z., xix, 103). The meaning 


' The substitution of phonetic for the traditional spelling in English would doubtless have for affect 
merely the obliteration of familiar etymologies, seldom the suggestion of wrong ones 
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of --.c'),.” was unusual enough to have persuaded Egyptologists, had they at that 
time possessed the standpoint I am here advocating, to feel morally sure that the Coptic 
equivalent Ana%q, possessing the same meaning and the same ending, somehow exemplified 
the same form. But this kind of argument was not at that time available, and in my 
article on the origin of Hney= Jege¢(] =+—— Middle Egyptian —3o B— (4.Z., 
xt, 73) I proposed for Mnatq-cotm some such prototype as *—2¢ i}. (=LE Jere] 
_.).\.° 7. of which no trace was forthcoming either in Hieratic or Demotic. It 
was with much sounder sense that Sethe, having found in a late hieroglyphic text 
(Ethiopie period?) the phrase | |) :—s+=jj “before thou hadst (lit. when thou 
hadst not yet) suffered me to arise (as king),” saw in this the original of AnatTq-cwTa 
(4.Z.,xuvn, 147). Sethe’s conclusion was confirmed by a comparison of this hieroglyphic 
spelling with the demotic forms of Ana¥q previously indicated by Spiegelberg and Griffith; 


Sethe showed that in the Persian period at all events the demotie writing Aye a i 


contained the group —). But now Sethe in his turn overlooked the Middle Egyptian 
> , and, interpreting his hieroglyphic example too etymologically, suggested a con- 
nexion with the word ~~) “end,” “limit,” though not without recognizing the difficulties 
which this derivation presented. It waa left for Erman (4.Z., 1, 104) to find the missing 
link between the form — "and the Coptic Anuatq in such Late-Egyptian examples 
as |e Je =f Jena —. “and thou hast not yet written to me concerning thy 
health.” After this, there could be no further doubt that anatq originated in =~ 
and exemplified one of those periphrases with iri to which the first part of this article 
was devoted. It was a singular and regrettable aberration on my part to have maintained, 
as I subsequently did in a footnote in this Jowrnal (xrv, 11, n, 1), that the origin of 
Aneiq was * 20 js, oy, for neither of this nor of any Late-Egyptian equivalent 
* Jeoel) ~ =* have we any trace, whereas both Late Egyptian and Demotie present 
synonyms of anatq which can, if with some little difficulty, be perfectly well equated 
with that Coptic form. 

The difficulty I have just spoken of turns upon the presence of m and the absence of 
p in the Coptic form, since the m is found neither in Je= =* nor yet in J ~~, while 
the p seems vouched for by |" 1%s—. I do not think that Erman has done sufficient 
justice to the form with “1, which he considers was due simply to a scribe’s misinter- 
pretation of the demotic group for “~. But there is not much resemblance between the 
demotic group in question and the contemporary writings of =, “5, and I have no doubt, 
for my part, that the demotic writers were really using the word | pa-. This seems also 
to be the opinion of Spiegelberg (Demot. Gramm.,§ 203). Nor does Erman take sufticiently 
into account Sethe’s evidence for an intrusive p or 6 after m in Coptic (A.Z., xiv, 151). 
In the production of phonetic facts several causes are often operative, and I see no reason 
for believing that the analogy of Aneq was the sole cause in the present case. 

What account are we then to give of J~): 31 I am inclined to think that it is, 
like so many other Late-Egyptian writings, » would-be phonetic spelling, A possible 
hypothesis might be that Je“~=° was pronounced 'm(b)ratef with an euphonic 6, and 
that under the influence of Sneq = old n p;-f, where the p was etymological, this pro- 
nunciation gave place to *mpatef, of. Anwp from m-ir ond Anaq (Bok.) from » a 
The difficulty in the way of this suggestion is that, as we shall see in the third section 
of this article, Coptic possesses a form matey containing the sdmt-f form of tré expe “ilo,” 
and in that form there is no trace of p. Honce ~, in Sethe'’s passage still remains a 
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riddle, and all we can say is that it is likely to have some phonetic intention. In any 
ease, it is a sound generalization that Late-Egyptian spelling ia on the whole more 
phonetic than etymologizing, and that we are likely to obtain many interesting new 
results by adopting that standpoint. The standpoint in question doubtless implies that 
Late Egyptian is a much more difficult problem than we have hitherto imagined, but: if 
such be the reality, we shall have to face it. Only by a close comparison with Middle 
Egyptian and with Coptic can the truth concerning any Late-Egyptian construction be 
ascertained, and the etymologies suggested by Late-Egyptian spellings are to be regarded 
with the greatest scepticism. 


Ill, “Until he hears" in Coptic and Late Egyptian. 


In dealing with the Coptic conjunctive and its Late-Egyptian equivalent (Journal, 
xiv, $4) I had occasion to touch on that other tense-formative mante- wate- by which 
Coptic expresses the notion “until he hears.’ It was but natural that this formative 
should always have been regarded as derived from the conjunctive which it so closely 
resembles, but once the fact had been established that the Coptic conjunctive originated 
in the construction |“ =<}, it became obvious that waniq-cuta could not have 
arisen from this by the simple prefixing of the preposition =~ ——"— ays. If the rela- 
tionship of mante- and the conjunctive five- was to be maintained at all, it would have 
to be les the relationship of child and parent than of brother and brother; the conjunctive 
would be derived from |=), and mantq-cwim from *=5 = oh “until 
his hearing,” a different preposition being used in the two parallel constructions. While 
regarding this solution of the problem as quite possible, I did not fail to point out, as 
others had done before me, that Demotic and Late Egyptian seemed rather to accord 
precedence to the form watey without » which Akhmimic and Bohairic use side by side 
with ganveq. Furthermore, the suggested derivation from *2== } <= 2, laboured 
under the grave disadvantage that not a trace of it was to be found in hieroglyphic or 
hieratie texts, while there was a passage giving 2 fp, —"l| 4\ = .yhG9°] ,, for “until I have 
gone” which completely defeated me. 

The only Late-Egyptian writing known to me which contains an equivalent of wateq- 
CWT OF Waniq-cwia is the story of Wenamiin, where the following examples occur: 

(a) “If it were a thief belonging to my land who had come to thy ship......c@e]eyh 
AJ... oR¥R USP AU hS cl PRX M15 |e I would 
have replaced it for thee from my storehouse, until they should have found thy thief” 
(1, 19-20), 

(6) shee] Se Ale BST Aa cc “how long shall I remain cast away 
here? it. until what has come am I here cast away?” (2, 66). 

(ec) Wenamiin asks the prince of Byblos to allow a scribe to be sent to Smendes and 
Tentamiin to fetch payment for the wood, and adds: ee de ase SRS 
Joe BoB hp ts Rock TLS YR UR Ie Teh. 
a “I will send him to them to say, Let it (the payment) be brought (hither) 
antil til I (shall) have gone (back) to Upper Egypt, and (then) will I cause all thy deficit 
to be brought (i.¢., restored) to thee; so said I to him (i.¢., such will be my message to 
Smendes)” (2, 36-7). 

(@) Wenamfin has confiscated some silver which he has found, and states that he 
will hold it until the people whom he is addressing find the thief responsible for the 

Journ. of Egypt, Arch, xvi. er 
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theft against himself. The passage is damaged, but there can be no doubt as to its 
correct restoration: §...E¥ Bdlialy° Ve Toe = ce 
~~ ¥ BI) BiB bl) *.....-your silver; it shall remain with [me, un]til you find 
m[y thief]” (3, 9). 

But now let ua leave these four examples for the moment and, following the principle 
advocated in the second section of this article, ask ourselves how Middle Egyptian would 
have rendered ‘until he hears” or “has heard.” The construction —2') with the 
édmt-{ form at onee occurs to the mind (see my Eg, Gramm., § 407, 1), together with such 
familiar examples as —O}, ~ =" 1 !\' “until thou hast completed four months” 
in the Shignorecked Sailor (1. 118) or —} Joi ov 3 Jqo=— “until the has arisen 
over thy breast” on a number of Eighteenth Dynasty tomb-stones. It is undoubtedly 
a far cry from =o}, to ganty-curm, but I hope, before laying down my pen, to 
make out a very good case for the essential identity of the two constructions, In atudy- 
ing the new Late-Egyptian story contamed in Pap. Beatty IT, I recently came across an 
idiom hitherto quite unknown to me: 


(e) The youth says to a certam herdsman: “Take thou such and such articles, 
Ao be WEVA IAUGNYBR—LI| 5, and keep for me the 
bull until [ have come from the town.”” Pap. Beatty I7, 7, 5-6. 

As to the sense there could be no possible doubt, but it was less easy to see how 
that sense could be grammatically obtained. It seemed not unlikely that |4)"_ was 
some form of the suffix conjugation of iri “do” with the suffix of the Ist pers. sing. 
omitted as often, and I ventured to conjecture that a preceding preposition — “until” 
was omitted or had become blended with this verb-form. As regards the verb-form 
itself, the choice seemed to lie between the édm-f and the édmi-f, and I inclined to the 
former on the ground that the latter would in all probability have been written 
\¢i.e- Events have proved me to be wrong, for Peet has most generously placed at 
my disposal a series of examples of |¢)*~ _« which all proved, on examination, to yield 
the same meaning “ until’ as the passage above quoted?, 

(f) “With regard to the letter which thou didst send about thy mother to the 
effect that ahe had died, thou saidst, ‘Let the contribution which used to be made to 
her be given to my sister, who has been a widow here for so and so many years.’ Do 
accordingly; | te (= ell Rie l= Yeh ol hat 
nn. sive it to her until I come and see all that ought to be done and do it for 
her.” Pleyte and Rossi, Papyrus de Turin, 16, 7%, 


(g) The necropolis-workpeople are striking and appeal for rations to the Mayor of 
Thebes as he passes by, The Mayor sends a message to say: 0 |{m.s¢ 8 eh . 
1 





aS OMT LF TIM SL a Shad “behold, I gi 
eT ee eo rT T , I give to you these 
50 sacks of spelt for (your) support until Pharach gives you rations.” Op. cit., 46, 16-17. 


' Concerning these Peet had gone some littl way towards discerning the truth, Commenting on the 
passage in the tale of the Doomed Prince (A) he writes (Journal, xt, 838): “I have suspected for some time 
that there existed in LE. a periphrasia with a form Lir-t(w) bearing strong future meaning.” [no his forth- 
coming book on the Tomb-robberics be bas actually discerned the meaning “until” in the passaye piven 
below under (f}. I am indebted to Peet for all my examples of Vetw with the exception of the two from the 
Beatty papyri. 

i For the last clause with mfw-l compare the very aimilar ending of the passage from Wreemén quoted 
above in fe). i | : 
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(hk) The doomed prince protesta _— the ee taken by his father to ensure 


mths ae meh BAL | Bale owe = eK RISK RA AO 


I may act according to my foie s desire), until the god shall per- 
sk sey is in re mind.” Pap. Harris 500, verso 4, 12-3}, 


(1) “Robbers of this pyramid of this god who are missing concerning whom command 
was given to the high-priest of Amon-Rasonthér to have them brought and placed as 
prisoners in the dungeon of the temple of Amon- Rasonthér together with their fellow- 


robbers | 4) ~.. 7 . : ms = 
their i ee vigor ef eB e- e- | Jx i) 24 until Pharaoh 


(j) A ferryman is making a deposition about the tomb-robberies; “I ferried them 
over,” he says, “to the bank of the Weat-of-Né, am pee | s a — Na aay 
and they said to me, [‘Wait here] until we come to thee?” Pap. Brit, Mus , 
recto 2, 5-4. 

On this passage Peet remarks that in the lacuna at the end of the line there may 
be several groups aniating, but hardly enough to leave room for ¢if as well as for the 
obvious “Wait here”; he further notes that — for the suffix Ist plur. is common in 


| i | 


the Tomb-robheries papyn. As regards this last point see mtw-n helow in (m). 

(t) For this unpublished example, I give the context in Peet's words. “An ‘enemy’ 
has just destroyed Pr-nbyt, and the Necropolis is in danger, and Mazoi from all round 
are drawn in to guard it. The Art-Midriw Mntw-ms is mentioned. ‘He said to the hwtiw 


of the Necropolis.. ea ie Bis i jaa bom pe I Sb aac oie bole. f- = ¢ do 
not go up until ye have seen what will happen.’ Pap. Turin 2044, 155. 


(f) The Vizier eayst “Take this woman and make her prisoner |¢)"" “ir B, 


\o ee —_—|$j |. until one can (or has been able to) get someone to accuse 
‘ap. Brit, Mus. 10052, 15, 8-9. 


a rie Seth swore a great oath to God saying: J)... *"- ZlRd tf 


\ 3) —atatatl AA A —— Je va AIDS Meth ai | Wy ee eet ) | fo BA Sam 
aihe \)e-_ 7 ~~ ‘They shall not give to him (seil. Horus) the kingly office until 

has been cast forth together with me and we have built for ourselves some ships 
of stone.’ Pap. Beatty I, 13, 2-4. Seth swears that he will not consent to a judicial 
decision until there has been a last trial of ekill between him and Horus. 

These examples prove beyond possibility of cavil that |@\*_«. is a tense-formative 
of exactly the same kind as wante- and with exactly the same meaning. That this 
formative contains the old édmé-f form is indicated, on the one hand by the consideration 
that Middle Egyptian employs that form preceded by — to render the notion “until,” 
and on the other hand by the similarity of the Late-Egyptian writing both here and in 
Je oe eH * + Se = angen (see above, section 2). Studenta who may 
be aceptical as to the inherence of the preposition r “to” in | 4)" _. “until” will 
perhaps be converted to my view by the use of the same verb-form preceded by the 
preposition ==) mo-=old =|, _ or == b,__ _" im the third instance from 









' Previous translators have rendered “the god will surely do what i in his heart,” see above p, 232, n. 1, 
Thit makes a good sense, but the rendering hore given makes a better, 

" For ir see my £y. Gramm.,§ 179, A form r-dif-r (ef. r-ma-m)oceurs in Pap, Moot, 2 1 (Dyn. XVILE) 
= AZ, part, 106, 


| 
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the story of Wenamiin (c). On this showing, the forms =S }——"_ «| and aa og in 


(a) and (b) will be mere phonetic writings of == "| #)= _¢| and = QR i4—_. 
respectively, and from them it may be inferred that already in the Twenty-first Dynasty 
these forms were sounded water and wate- as in Coptic. 

To return to |@)*" _. once again, this tense-formative may have as subject a suffix 
(lst plor. = in j; 2nd plur. “\7, in &; implicit Ist sing. in ¢ and f), a noun (4g, A, 4), 
or the indefinite pronoun =¢ (J, m). In the case of | the writing is a strange one, but 
\ 9) _c.c,.¢ is perfectly clear in the hieratic of the Beatty papyrus, and places the 
reading in the other case beyond a doubt. The pronunciation may well have been atét2 
and the triple .¢ may be due to a desire to indicate the doubling of the syllable -té at 
all costs !, 

The history of the Egyptian equivalents of English “until he heara,” “tntil he has 
heard” now presents itself in a consistent logical development as follows : 

(1) In Middle Egyptian —o} ~ “until he has heard” is employed, with a verb- 
form which in its other uses appears as a specialized alternative of the Sdiv-n-f form 
(£9. Gramm., p. xxviii, additional remarks in reference to p. 321). 

(2) Late Egyptian, just as old ..ch,." “he has not (yet) heard” is now 
replaced by the periphrasis *_. = cj, written eld) — a_i “he has not (yet) 
done hearing,” so too =o, > is replaced by *—> 5 oh, written | .. obi 
with graphic suppression of the preposition , 

(3) Rather later (Twenty-first Dynasty), the preposition — is replaced by the more 
forceful synonym =}, ~~’, old (r)-#r-r, Coptic ma. The reenitant 8 ee a 
£%,{? may also be written phonetically 2 be A: 

(4) The last writing indicates that wateq-cutm was the accepted pronunciation as 
early as the Twenty-first Dynasty and that the form without n is older than that with it. 

(5) In Demotic of the Persian and Ptolemaic periods a writing closely analogous to 
ésf-tw- in Wenamiin is usual (Sethe, Burgschaftsurkunden, 42: Spiegelberg, Demotische 
Grammatik, § 148), and forms seeming to incorporate the conjunctive like £7f-mlw- appear 
only in or towards Roman times, 

(6) The Satidic wantq-cwrm is thus clearly secondary, for it seems very unlikely that 
there waa a form *==} —"— = oh} existing in older times which then, in Coptia, 
gained a popularity as great as or greater than its rival *as by = 24. Probably 
Wantd-cwFa 1s due to some contamination of Wateq-cuta with the conjunctive irey-cwrm 
the causes of which we are unable to discern clearly. 


' Because of ite difficulties I relegate to a footnote my reference to J ee in & jotting on 


the verm of Salfier IV, 4 = Ky, Mier. Pap. 3nd series, Pl. 117. I haxard the eonjectnnte that this should he 
renitlered: “As fo this writing, if wos not finished wn tal) I Aud apont the second month of rune upon it,” 
If so, both Late-Egyptian uses of the old dame form, wiz, (1) after [@ and (2) after implicit —, will 
here be exemplified side by sido, 

* The form 4 9) =~ in Pap. Beatty 7, 7, 6 (above ¢) is slightly abnormal, and the form lrtw-rw 
discussed) above ia still more ec, 

7 In (a) the ¢ (= ©) of tirtw has been omitted before the suffix ty of the 2nd pers, plur. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY OSIRIS BRONZE 
By H. R. HALL 
With Plate xli, fig. 3. 


The photograph on Pl, xli, fig. 3, shows a fine bronze figure of Osiris, recently 
acquired by the British Museum (No. 59747), which, although of conventional type, 1s 
interesting. The whole effect of the figure is good, and it would be probable enough from 
this that it was pre-Saite and of a good period, more likely that of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty than any other. But it is possible to go further than this if the face is examined 
carefully. The heads of Egyptian gods were, it is well known, commonly portraits of the 
reigning king; and more or less like him, according to the vogue of accurate portraiture 
at the time. One of the periods when accurate portraiture was in vogue was the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, and, if the face of this little figure is examined, I think it will be 
apparent that it is intended for a portrait of a Tuthmosid. The outline of the face and 
the delicately arched, sharply upcut nose in profile are characteristic of the family from 
the time of Tuthmosis II and Hatshepsut to that of Tuthmosis IV; and personally I 
think I ean see even in this amall and ordinary household god an attempt to reproduce 
the features of Tuthmosis IIT. In any case I think the figure must definitely belong to the 
Kighteenth Dynasty, It stands 8 ins. (20'4 ems.) high. 
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A PHALLIC FIGURE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
By ALAN W. SHORTER 
With Plate xli, figs. 1 and 2, 


Ihave to thank Dr. Hall for permission to publish the curious wooden figure repro- 
duced on Pl. xii, figs. 1 and 2, which bears the number 60005 in the collections of the 
British Museum. It measures 6°3 inches in length, and is carved out of a cylindrical piece 
of wood which varies from 1°3 to 1°5 inches in diameter, remarkably few cuta having 
been used by the craftsman to secure quite a striking effect. 

Similar wooden figures were discovered in the “ Aramaic quarter” at Elephantine by 
the German excavators, two of which are published by Honroth Rubensohn and Zucker 
in 4.Z., xuvt, 33, and probably our example, like them, is meant to be in a squatting 
position. The technique of execution, too, is remarkably like that of the figure in the 
left of the German photograph, and there is resemblance in yet one more point, the round 
hole which 1s bored just above the rounded base of the British Museum figure. According 
to the German report (op. cif., 32) this hole was for a phallus, which, though broken off in 
the two examples figured, was preserved in other specimens. 

Since the Elephantine figures were found in company with a terracotta relief of what 
may possibly be two foreign goddesses, the German article suggests that we have here 
religious relics of the mixed beliefs of the motley population from abroad who besides the 
Jewish soldiers and colonists, as we know from the famous Kilephantine papyri of the 
Persian period, inhabited the Aramaic quarter at that time (op. cu., 32-33), 

However that may be, on looking at our figure we are at once led by the cope-like 
Appearance of its garment at the back to think of the god Ptah, but on the whole it seems 
more likely that an ithyphallic figure of Min or Amin is intended, an identification which 
is favoured by the shape of the headgear. 

To conclude, the very atrong resemblance to the example published in the Zeitschri 
tempts us, with every reservation, to see the home of our figure in the “ Aramaic quarter” 
of Elephantine, without hazarding any particular date. 
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|. Ostracon Hritish Museum 41228. Seale 4, 


2. BGuchis stela from Armant 


WORKING PLAN FOR A SHRINE 
By 8. R. K. GLANVILLE 
With Plate xii, fig. 1. 


The ostracon, B.M. 412281, shown on Pl. xiii, fig. 1, was found by the Egypt 
Exploration Society’s expedition to Dér el-Bahari in 1904 during the excavation of 
the mound overlying the Eleventh Dynasty temple, and was among the large collection 
of such objects presented by the Society to the British Museum. It shows a rough 
drawing of the plan of a shrine with a semi-covered (?) court, probably made by the 
architect for the builder's foreman, or by the latter for his gang. That it had this 
practical intention, and was not merely a casual sketch, seems to be indicated by the 
measurements. It thus deserves to be added to the short list of published examples of 
ancient Egyptian plans?. The style of the hieratic script suggests the very end of the 
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Fig. 1 


Fighteenth Dynasty or the beginning of the Nineteenth as the date of the drawing. 
A number of objects of this period were found in the rubbish which covered the 
Eleventh Dynasty temple. . 
The interpretation of the drawing offered in the accompanying figure is tentative. 
The outer rectangle presents no difficulties, since the two main measurements are dlearly 


t Measurements: 32 ina. wide by 3] ina. 

? See Davies, An architect's plan from Thebes, Jowrmel, rv, 104 ff. and the references there quoted, 
Winlock in Aull. Met. Mus, of Art, Egyptian Eepedition 192! (922, 26 f., Gunn in Ansales a Sarrice, 
Exvi, 197, and Engelbach in Somers Clarke—Engelbach, Ancient Eqyptian Masonry, 46 ff. 
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indicated —" breadth 27,” “length 27"1; but the thickness of the wall may only be guessed, 
and the precise shape of the doorways is not indicated by their representation in eleva- 
tion*. It is not even certain whether the two pairs of vertical lines which are cut short 
by the broken top edge of the ostracon indicate merely a second doorway (as in Fig, 1) 
or a passage leading to another part of the building as well. I can make nothing of the 
marks immediately south of this doorway: that on the nght is apparently part of the 
plan; the other is perhaps a sign, So far the plan shows a building 27 cubits square with 
gateways im the centre of its north and south walls*, and possibly a passage extending 
northwards from the former. The problem is to interpret the plan of the amaller building 
enclosed by the main square. 

This smaller buildmg 1s also rectangular; it also has two doorways in its north and 
south sides respectively and bridging the N-8, axis asin the case of the outer construction. 
The measurements given are “breadth 6," “length 14,” and by analogy with those of the 
larger rectangle should give us the two main measurements over all. Unfortunately a plan 
drawn to scale of a room of these measurements (Fig. 1) bears very little resemblance in 
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general proportions to the plan on the ostracon (Fig. 2 and PI. xlii, fig. 1). Since however 
the numbers are clear, the only alternative is to assume that one or both of the measure- 
ments are to be otherwise applied to the drawing. This is clearly impossible for the 
length; the breadth might conceivably be referred to the distance from the east wall of 
the building to the east side—or to the centre—of the doorway, but this would be a very 
artificial and illogical method of planning (bearing in mind the other measurements) and 
is only suggested by the accident that through lack of space the north doorway had to 
be represented upside down, as it were, We are therefore compelled to interpret the 
measurements in the normal and obvious way, and to explain the divergence between the 
modern and ancient representations on the general prounds that the latter is only a rough 


* The word cubit is rather an afterthought than the end of an upper line of which the beginning is lost. 

* The combination of plan and elevation in a single drawing is too well known to require further 
Comment. 

* Aa there ia no clue to the actual orientation of the buildings it is convenient to refer to the plan as 
if its upper side (as here shown) were the north. 
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sketch, with no pretensions to scale drawing; and the particular excuse that the author 
had to insert doorways into the north and south walls, which he therefore extended as 
far as he could with the limita imposed by the plan of the outer building. For it is 
quite clear from the generous spacing out of its measurements that the latter was drawn 
first and the inner building afterwards. 

The main details of the plan are now clear: a square court encloses a narrow rect- 
angular room, each having a doorway at the north and south ends astride the N.S. axis. 
The length of the inner room is in the same sense as this axis. 

There remain six small and roughly square constructions, four of which are labelled 
“columns. In spite of the fact that in the plan three of them actually touch the wall 
of the outer court, and might therefore be taken for engaged pilasters or buttresses, the 
distinctive label seems to show that they are free-standing columns; and as such they 
are interpreted in the scale-drawing (Fig. 1). Their size and distance from the outer walls 
are entirely a matter of conjecture. They would have carried architraves running north 
and south, which with the outer walls would have supported a roof, thus forming 
colonnades on the east and west sides of the court, This would be as much in keeping 
with the general style of Egyptian architecture as to suppose that the whole space 
between the walls of the court and the inner room was roofed over; and it would 
account for the proximity of the columns to the outer walls in the plan, Nevertheless 
the precise position of these columns is the most uncertain feature of the interpretation 

The plan cannot be identified with any known existing building at Thebes. In type, 
however, it closely resembles the sanctuary! of Hatshepsiit in the small temple at 
Medinat Habii, with the surrounding court of Tuthmosis ITT, which latter is only a few 
feet longer than that of the B.M, plan. Another example of the same type of cella is the 
chapel of the sacred boat of Amin in the temple of Khonsu at Karnak (0 in the plan, 
Baedeker, p. 270). There, however, as in the Eighteenth Dynasty temple at Medinat 
Habi, the outer building is clearly connected in purpose with the cella, forming with it 
a corridor leading to the innermost room of the temple. On the ostracon it seems that 
the surrounding building was rather in the nature of an independent court, since it ap 
pears to have been open to the sky except for the colonnades on the east and west sides. 
It thus resembles in miniature the outer court of the temple of Ramesses II] at Medinat 
Habit. Whether the cella in the plan was actually the home of a sacred barge It 15 
impossible to say. Below the sketch the author wrote an instruction for the orientation 
of the building. Unfortunately the end is lost and it is of no help to modern investigators: 
“whoever is in front of it, its west rests (? on his...),” ie., a8 one stands im front of the 
building its west* would be on one’s right or left or whatever it may have been. 


1K in Baedeker's plan (Aeqypten, 1929) facing p. 347, 

* nong-t is “ west ® rather than “right”; nty m brAef requires a msumptive pronoun, aod can therefore 
only imply a statement with reference to the onlooker’s right or left ; the onlooker’s orientation is entirely 
relative to the buildings, which therefore must be fixed—e., “ west" not right.” | owe the reading Aty 
for the sign after ‘swit-t to Dr. Gardiner. 
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NOTES ON THE DATE OF SOME BUCHIS STELAE 
By H. W. FAIRMAN 
With Plate xlii, fig. 2. 


The excavations of the Egypt Exploration Society in the Bucheum at Armant have 
yielded o large number of stelae recording the deaths of, and other events connected with, 
the sacred Buchis-bulls'. The accurate dating of these stelae is naturally one of the most 
important duties of the expedition. Hitherto the chief difficulty, in the case of those 
earlier than the reign of Tiberius, has been to determmme whether two bulls are mentioned 
on any of the stelne. . 

The inscriptions fall into two groups, connected by two stelae (Ar, 28-29, 229, 228) 
which have points in common with both groups. The earlier series: comprises seven stelae 
from the reign of Nekhthorheb to that of Ptolemy VY Epiphanes. The text is very short 
and straightforward, and records the date of death, the name, age, date of birth, and 
birthplace, and the date of induction of the bull (see Pl, xlii, fig. 2, Ar, 28-29. 55, bull of 
Ptolemy IL; the name of the birthplace is omitted), The expressions for “died,” “was 
born” in all these stelae are pr-in (or pr-n)...r pt, and ms-tw-f or msn-twf. The inscription 
in each stela quite obviously only refers to one bull. The same may be said of the two 
intermediate stelae. 

The second series does not present so simple a scheme, The first two lines contain 
a date, the names and titles of the king and queen, and the name of a bull followed by 
the phrase 9" =,» and the same date as that with which the atela began. Then 
come a short description of the bull's induction at Thebes, the date of that ceremony, 
and the record of its arrival at Hermonthis. Finally the age of the bull is given, and 
a brief reference is made to its death and burial. The phrase used is pr 62-7 r pt, and it 
should be noted that no date is given after this. In explanation of these facts it has 
been suggested that two bulls are mentioned in these inscriptions. The first date is said 
to be that of the death of the bull whose name is given, while all the remaining details 
sis to the life of a gpa bull, whose name is said to oceur twice in each inseription, 

e new names are, {icf |"), (Ar. 38-29. 246); (ito s8" (Ar. 28-29. 16] . Aitvose 
(Ar, 28-29, 203). MIEN + Mivosto( ys Mt So 

This seems quite o reasonable suggestion until we come to examine the facts more 
closely. In the first place, the earliest date recorded is year 26 of Energetes II (144 3.0.), and 
the latest is year 35 of Soter IT (82 8.C,). It is exceedingly difficult to fit five bulls into 
this period when the combined ages of three of them amount to some 67 years, even 
though the last date is that of the induction of a bull. It is also a remarkable thing that 
in three stelae covering so short a period no bull mentioned in one stela is found in the 
other two, though each stela is supposed to contain the name of a reigning bull and its 
predecessor. 


' Fall copies of all the stelae and inscriptions will be given in the forthcoming memoir on the Bucheum 
and the Cemetery of the Cows, 
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These doubts are increased when the suggested names are examined, The proposed 
new bull names are in every case determined by a circle—it is not always possible to 
determine whether the sign meant is @ or @. This fact in itself is suspicious since all other 
Buchis names are determined either by a human figure or by a bull. Moreover, the full 
form ms a N of the suggested new name only occurs once in each atela, the name reading 
n NWN in the other instance. The short form of the name appears immediately after the 
second date: Arw fr n mict-f Avt-ep X nm N. The full name occurs in the course of the 
description of the installation of the bull and its journey to Hermonthis: “Going in the 
barque of Amin together with the boats of all the burghers of Thebes and Hermonthis, 
prophets and priests being with him, He reached Hermonthis ||—>G]4/\§/=5" (Ar. 
28-29. 205, 11. 5-7; cf. 161, 246). Finally, if the first date on the stela is that of the 
death of a bull the phrase pr r pt should occur. In no case is this so, but we always read 
Ast-ap AX niswt bit Y ete. pr bh N. Neither in the Buchis inscriptions nor in the Apis 
stelae is pr alone used to express death, In the Buchis inscriptions pr r pl always occurs, 
and is common in the Apis stelae. Pr surely can only refer to the birth of a bull. 

In the face of the above facts it is difficult to see how the theory that each stela 
mentions two bulls can be maintained, We seem to be forced to the conclusion that the 
two dates at the beginning of the stelae refer to the birth of one bull only, the date of 
whose death is not given. How, then, is the supposed second name to be explained? The 
answer lies in the determinative to the ‘“‘name,"” for it is natural to expect the deter- 
minative of a circle after an expression of time or place. The phrases msn N, w N are 
not the names of bulls, but contain the name of a town which is probably the birthplace 
of the bull in question. This view accords perfectly with the requirements of the stelae. 
The first oceurrence of the phrase simply records the fact that the bull was born on a 
certain date in a certain town!. In the second case we find a contrast between the 
birthplace of the bull and the place in which he spent hia life, and we can now translate 
the passage, “He reached Hermonthis, his living place, he having been born in N.” (mes, 
Old Perfective.) 

This view has been confirmed by two of the stelae found in the course of the 1929-30 
excavations at Armant. One of these (Ar. 29-30. B) records the death of a bull in the 
first year of a Roman emperor whose cartouches are left blank. The inscription is in three 
portions, the second of which comprises part of the late Ptolemaic formula. The whole 
stela is not without textual corruptiona and therefore may not be too reliable for evidence, 
but it is significant that in the part where the Ptolemaic texts give ms n N we read 
apr-f rtwnw sme ist-f pom enh w ibd 2 prt rw 12. The second stela (Ar. 29-30. C) is of 
the reign of Tiberius, and the text, which is well preserved, is a full and complete copy 
of the late Ptolemaic type. Here, after the second occurrence of the date of birth, we 
read » iwaw Smt, and further on fw spr-f r dwnw dr itst-f pwom tnk ms n fienw sme, 
Fwnw me in each case is spelt jf 5- 

Assuming, therefore, that only one bull is mentioned in these inscriptions, it is now 
possible to caloulate their dates. The full results will appear in the memoir on the 
Bucheum, but it is worthy of note that, whereas on the theory of two bulls no dates 
worked out satiafactorily, once it was assumed that each stela referred to one bull only 
the three late Ptolemaic stelae were found to follow one after the other without the 
interval of a day, and to connect up with the two intermediate stelae, which in their tum 
fit on to the last stela of the early group, that of Ptolemy Epiphanes (Ar. 29-30. F.), so 
that every year from 194 8.0. to 77 B.c. is accounted for, 

1 For the use of m instead of m ef. Junker, Grammoatil der Denderaterte, 20. 
agl—z2 
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THE TRUNCATED PYRAMID IN EGYPTIAN 
MATHEMATICS 


By KURT VOGEL 


In their article Four Geometrical Problems from the Moscow Mathematical Papyrus 
published in this Journal, xv (1929), 167-185, Gunn and Peet have made an exceedingly 
close study of the most remarkable problem of Egyptian mathematics yet known to ua!, 
namely, Problem 14 of the Moscow Papyrus. This is the well known problem? in which 
for the determination of the volume of a truncated pyramid with square base the correct 


formula V= a (at ab + (*) appears to be arrived at step by step, the special yalnes of the 


sides of the squares being 4 and 2 respectively, and the height 6. This problem, dating 
from about 1850 n.c., goes ao far beyond what we otherwise know of Egyptian geometry 
in that period that we are tempted to ask? whether there may not have existed side by 
side with the practical geometry of everyday life an esoteric geometry which was the 
secret property of the priests. Gunn and Peet do not believe in any such highly developed 
geometry in the Greek sense, and although they do not refuse their admiration’ to the 
high level of Egyptian mathematics evinced b y this problem, they nevertheless attempt to 
give the simplest possible answer to the question “How did the Egyptians arrive at this 
formula for the truncated pyramid?" After reading the treatment of the first three 
problems dealt with in their article one is very much interested to see how the authors 
will answer this question; for they there express the opinion that no alvebraical or even 
purely arithmetical means are admiasible®. since to allow anything of this kind would be 
to give to Evyptian mathematics an abstract character wholly foreign to it#, 

One cannot refuse one's assent to the ussumption made by Gunn and Peet that the 
determination of the volume of the truncated pyramid involves a knowledge of the formula 
for the volume of the complete pyramid, for in no other way, it would seem, could the 
factor 4 have made its way into the formula for the truncated solid *. It is true that | Bh 


' From Archibald, Bibliography of fgyptian ond fabylonian Mathematics (im Chace's new edition of 
the Rhind Pap,), we learn (under Struve, 19¢0) that Problem No. 10 of tha unpublished Mostow Pap. 
contains the correct formula for the surface of 4 hemisphere, 

* See Archibald, op. cit, under Turniev, 1017. | 

* Of Rey, La science orientale avant tes Greca, 277-5, 

* Gunn—Peet, op. cit, 178, * Gunn—Peet, op, ei, 169, 

* It must, however, be stated that it is no longer possible to deny to Ezyptinn mathematica A acientifie 
nonieet if only in the germ, This has heen | y established by Wieleitner, Archibald, Rey, Chace 
nn era, 

' P, Lokey (Anachauliche Summierungen dev Quadratehlen wid Berechmung dea Pyr iaciihatton in 
Heitachr, i math, # nature. Underr, aller Schulyuttungen, (xc (1930), 145-158) has recently dealt with the 
question how the Egyptians could haye discovered the formula for the trincnted Pyramid. In his treat- 
1 three smaller truncated pyramids each of 
of these and the combination of them into simpler bodies are hased 
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(where Bis the area of the base) does not actually occur in Egyptian mathematical litera- 
ture; but it may be safely assumed that this formula was known!. From the fact that 
Democritus “found’’ the formula for the pyramid we may perhaps conclude that this was 
a piece of wisdom brought from Egypt, for his visit to that country is authenticated, and 
he prides himself upon a geometrical knowledge equal to that of the Egyptians. 

Gunn and Peet have described a remarkably ingenious method of obtaining this formula 
} Bh for the pyramid, They imagine a right prism (see Fiz. 5, p. 181) made of Nile mud 
and cut into pieces by various sections made with a string, In this way a pyramid and & 
tetrahedra can be produced, 4 of which last can be united to form a pyramid identical 
with the pyramid produced by the sections. The authors suppose finally that the equality 
of each of these two pyramids with the sum of the 4 remaining tetrahedra was established 
by weighing, it being thus found that the volume of a pyramid was 1 of that of the 
original prism, Now it can hardly be maintained that the method here described is a very 
simple one*. Ido not believe it was the method employed, for a number of essentially 
simpler onea lie at our disposal. For instanee, if the possibility of weighing is to be 
admitted, the weight of a pyramid could by this means have been directly compared with 
that of the corresponding prism. If on the other hand the use of clay models is envisaged, 
it would have been possible in this plastic material to transform the pyramid into a prism. 
Another method is perhaps still more probable, namely that of counting the number of 
stones in a pyramid and in a prism with equal height and base respectively, or of 
demolishing a small pyramid" and with its stones building on the same base a prism, 
whose height would be found to be t that of the pyramid. In this last method the 
slanting stones on the face would of course prejudice the accuracy of the result. A good 
method for determining the volume of solids of irregular shape is given by Heron, the 
preserver of Greek and Egyptian tradition; the solid whose volume is to be determined 
is immersed in a tank of water, and the water which overflows determines the desired 
volume* 

Which, if any, of these methods, or what others the Egyptians actually used may never 
be known. One thing alone seems certain, namely that it was mechanical: for this very 
formula is quoted by Archimedes, who himself made a number of discoveries on mechani- 
cal lines, as an example of the truth that the same credit is due to him who first enounves 
4 proposition, even without proof (in this case Democritus), as to him who firat produces 
a proof of the proposition (in this case Eudoxua)®, The high worth aet here upon practical 
geometry is the more justified ince the striving after knowledge which gives rise to such 
attempts is already scientific in character, 

In order to obtain the volume of the truncated pyramid itself the authors again make 
use Of a model made of Nile mud, The solid is divided into nine pieces by means of 


on the assumption that the pyramids were built us “step-pyramids,” and the steps afterwards filled mp, 
This was, however, not the method of building. See L. Borchardt, Dis Fintstehuag der Pyramite, 
Berlin, 1628, 

! The determination of the material needed to build pyramid in iteelf demands u knowledge of this 
formula. (7. the second technical problem (number of men needed to transport an obelisk) in Pap. 
Ansstasi I (Archibald, AiMiography, under Gardiner, 1911). 

* Gunn—Peet, op, cit, 181, n. 1, penultimate line 

* The Moscow truncated pyramid itself with its height of 6 cubils is very modest structure. 

* Heron, Metr.,11, 20, A method of determining the volume of sulida of irregular form described in the 

» ‘ame chapter shows that modols in plastic clay were then, if not earlier, in use. 
* Archimedes, Method (ed. Heiberg, 428-431), C7, too Dy apA. vt oyl. (ed. Heiberg, 6), 
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sections at right angles to the plane of its base (see Figs: 24, pp. 179-180). These pieces 
can be combined to form a parallelepiped ab and a pyramid 4(a—6/*/, and in this way the 
following formula is obtained?; V =abh+4(a—b/h, This formula has now to be reduced 
to the form in which it occurs in the papyrus; this can be done at once by anyone who 
knows “algebra,”’ but by no one else, We have only to “take out of the bracket” the 
factor * to obtain the intermediate formula V = (8ab +(a—b}|4. Without algebra, how- 
ever, that is to say, without the “application of arithmetical operations to combinations 
of quantities of various kinds*” (here pure numbers and space quantities), the conscious 
taking out of the factor A and the reduction to the denominator 3 are impossible, at any 
rate in the general formula. The Egyptian could of course employ the law of taking out 
factors or of reducing te common denominator without difficulty in the case of particular 
numbers; but here, as the authors rightly insist’, it is a question not of a particular case 
but of a general formula, How could it have been seen, for example, that the 24 which 
arises out of the first term of {4-2 + 4(4—2)*}6 when the 3 is taken out was to be resolved 
into 1648? All the developments in question must, as the authors themselves agree, 
have been performed on the general formula, and, if this is 80, what we have before us is 
pure mathematics and algebra, the wee of which Gunn and Peet from the outset deny to 
the Egyptians. 

Lastly the intermediate formula had to be reduced to its final form", The transformation 
of the factor 3ab+ (a — b}* into a + ad + |? which is necessary for this purpose was, according 
to the authors, carried out by 4 geometrical comparison of areas in a drawing made to 
scale or directly from figures cut out of papyrus*®. If we are to suppose that this trans- 
formation, not in itself the least necessary, was carried out in this way, then we must see 
in the striving after the simplest algebraical form of expression which it betrays one more 
incontrovertible proof of the fact that Egyptian mathematica was by no means purely 
concrete in character. 

If, however, we are not prepared to agree with the explanation here outlined we are 
hound to ask ourselves the further question what simpler method can be proposed, for the 
fact remains that the Moscow papyrus gives the formula for the volume of a truncated 
pyramid as (4-444.242. 2)5. Before I offer a new suggestion I should like to go further 
afield and cast a glance over all that is to be found concerning our problem in the ancient 
sources, including under this head not only the truneated pyramid but the closely related 
truncated cone. 

With regard to the volume of the pyramid there is nothing to be found in Egyptian 
sources. Problems Nos. 56-59 of the Rhind Papyrus deal with the relation between the 
height of a pyramid, half the side of the base, and the inclination of a face (seked is the 
batter per 1 cubit vertical height). We are told that Thales determined the height of the 
pyramid by measuring a shadow. It is not until Democritus’ (fifth century B.c.) that 
the formula | BA first appears, as mentioned above, a formula whose accuracy was proved 
40 years later by Eudoxus by means of a method of exhaustion proof, Euclid too in the 


' The resolution given in Heron (of. further p. 245 below) is based on entirely different sectiona, 

* Hankel's definition, Zur Geachiohte der Mathematik in Alterthwm wid Mittelalter, 195, 

* (imn—Peet, op. cit, 178, n. 8, 

4 The forther developments (likewise hy very simple means ™) are dua to Enpelbach, See Gonn— 
Peet, op. cit, 183, n. 1. 

* Guon—Peet, op, ait, 183. 
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twelfth hook of his Elements deals with the volume of pyramids and cones, but without 
giving examples’. These are found, however, in large numbers and worked out in the 
most Various Ways in the works of Heron, in whom Greek, Egyptian and Babylonian 
tradition seem to meet, Here too appear for the first time in Greek mathematics formulae, 
i¢., methods of working out the volume of truncated pyramids and cones. These are 
collected in the following paragraphs together with what is known on this subject from 
nou-Greek ancient mathematical sources. We shall divide the material mmto correct (A) 
and incorrect, i.c., approximate (B), formulae. 


A. 

1. The volume of the truncated eolid can be determined as the difference of two com- 
plete solids without further special formulae, so long as one can first, by means of a 
proportion, work out the height of the pyramid or cone needed to complete it. This 
method is enounced by Heron in Metrica, 1, 7, “as a general proposition” («afo\ov) for 
every truncated pyramid, and in Mefrica, u, 10 transferred to the determination of 
the truncated cone (cf. also Metrica, m, 20-22). The same method is employed by 
Alhwarazmi (Rosen, The Algebra of Mohammed ben Musa, 1831, 83-84) in his problem 
concerning the truncated pyramid (square base and top, with the sides a=4,b=2 and 
the height A = 10). 

2. A special formula? for the volume of the obelisk (a wedge-shaped body with a 
batter}, which is closely related to the truncated pyramid, is developed by Heron in 
Metrica, 0, 8. a S@piceos (Ster., 1, 68) with rectangular but not similar base and 
top (let the sides of the rectangles be a), a, and b,, by respectively) is broken up by means 
of sections parallel to two of the side faces into four solids, whose content is comprised im 
the important formula* 

V = {h (ory + by) - 4h (a + bg) + 4 (a — ta) > (ts — Og) - fh 
When the base and top are square and not rectangular the obelisk becomes a truncated 
pyramid, and the formula takes the simplified form 
V={i(a+b)}*+ {4 (a—b- tA, 

which is used in a number of examples’, This last formula can also be extended to the 
truncated cone; this is shown in Metrica, 0, 9, where the connexion between truncated 
cone and truncated pyramid is very clearly brought out by the drawing. The circles 
(diameters [) and d) are circumscribed by squares. Correspondingly, in the working out 
the formula is first exactly followed and the transition to the truncated cone accomplished 


by multiplying by the proportional factor + (= i) Thus the formula now reads‘: 
V=(le(D+ayP+ (y(D—A)P- a) th 


1 Puclid in Book xu of his Elements (Chap. 7) gives an independent proof of the volume of the pyramid 
by means of the resolution of a priam into three pyramids, Cf. the “modern” proof of Gunn—Peet, 
op. et., 161, 0. 1.. | 

* Set ont in full in Heath, A History of Greet Mathematics, 11, 452. | 

2 The numerical values of a,, @,, 4, by, and Aare here ; 20, 12, 10, 3, 10; in Ster., 1, 34: 20, 14, 4, 2, 
24; in Ster., m, 68: 24, 16, 12, 8, 50. | 

* The problems in Ster, 1, 32 and 11, 56 take for a, 4 and A the valoea 10,2 and 7, Ster,, 1, 33 and 
Mfena., 42 take 28, 4and +63. 

* In Heron, Ster., 1, 17 we find for PD, dood A the value: 28, dand 9; in Meir,, 11, 9 the value: 2), 12 
and 10. In Seer,, 1, 38 a proportional factor (J+ yy), giving for /3 the value 74, is employed, and by this 
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The same formulae for truncated pyramid and cone also occur in an unpublished 
papyrus in Vienna! except that + is given the value 3 instead of 44. From the formula 
given above for the truncated pyramid with square base it would not be difficult to derive 
the formula of the Moscow papyrus V=(a"+ ab +1") re by simple but again “algebraical™ 
transformations, yet it does not occur in Heron®. On the other hand the corresponding one 
for the truncated cone does, though it is neither deduced nor proved. It appears in Stereo 
metrica, 1, 16, in the form? 





V= (D+ d+ Ddy2. 4. 

With this example we may leave the correct formulae in Heron and pass on to the 
equally unproven—and in this case unprovable—approximation formulae. They clearly 
arose out of the necessities of practical life—determination of the content of baskets, tubs, 
tree trunks, dykes, ete.—and go back in part to Babylonian sources“. 


In all cases an approximation to the volume of the truncated solid is made by means 
of a prism or cylinder, Two main cases are here to be distinguished: 

1. The solid with which comparison is made has as base the section half-way between 
top and bottom (mean section), 

The formulae reached on this assumption are derived from the correct formulae dealt 
with above by neglecting their second terms, The approximation formulae are neverthe- 
less prior to the correct, and there is no reason for regarding them as conscious abbrevia- 
tions of these’, In Heron, Ster., 1, 25, we find the approximation formula in question for 
the e@yviones, identical with the above-mentioned Swulexos, namely® 


Vis [bh (ay+ by) 4 (e+ 8) «A. 


For the case when the base is square this formula appears in Brahmagupta’ as a rule 
“designed for practical use” in the following form: 


P= {}(a+5))*-A, 


teans the transition from square to equilateral triangle is achieved. Meir, m, 6 and 7 are farther 
eaamples of a truncated pyramid on a triangular base. 

| Of, Archibald, Bibtiogr., prefatory note, T must here express my thanks to Dr. H. Gerstinger of the 
Vienna Nationalbibliothek for putting photographs of the papyrus at my disposal, 


* The general formula V=(@-+VGy-+9) > first occurs in Leonardo of Pisa 


* For ]}+4we have here f}. For J, d and A we find in Ster, 1, 16 the valuea 6 (Hetherg gives 7),2 and 
4; Ser. 0, 25 has 10, f and 64. In thia problem the factor i} hos clearly been omitted. 

‘ A. Horts (Lea dlébuts oe ta gdometrie, in Rev, de aynthiae Aaat., XLVIT (1029), 34) speaks af a apear-point 
of electrum in the form of a trunented pyrainid from a grave of the First Dynasty of Ur, 

* See Heath, op. eit, 11, 333, 

* The values of a,, 2,, &, 4, and Aare 7, 4, 4, 4, 25. 

' For the Indian mathematica here concerned see H. Colebrooke, Algebra with Arithmetic and 
Mfensuration from the Sanacrit of Brahmegupta anc Bhdacura, London, 1817; ML Rangacirya, The 
Ganita-Sara-Sangraha of Mahdvirdedrya, Madras, 1912, The three Indian rules are to be found in 
Colebrooke, op. cif, 312-3. The rule for practical use ia called in Brahmagupta Vyavaharica and in 
Mahivira Karmintika ; the rough rule ia called in B, Autra and in M, Aundra ; the correct rule is called 
in B. Siksma, 
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A further example is also to be found in old Babylonian mathematics, where the 
volume of a siege-work is by means of the same method of approximation worked out as 
an obelisk with trapezia as base and top'. For the determination of the truncated cone 
the same method ts still more frequently employed. If instead of a truncated cone a 
cylinder is constructed with the section half-way up for its base, the volume is found to 
be, if the mean diameter | (J) + d) be denoted by d,, and + taken as a4, 


V=d,*+4) +h. 


In Heron we find a number of problems in which this formula is employed to determine 
the volume of tubs, pitchers, columns, ete.* Side by side with this, however—and this 
seems to me particularly worthy of attention—appears a second and clearly older version 
of the game formula. The difference between them lies m the fact that in the latter the 
volume is obtained not as a function of the diameter or in particular the mean diameter 
but as a function of the circumference. If we denote the mean circumference £(C +c) by 
fm, then the formula employed by Heron in Ster., 1, 12 becomes 


Vie ti ok, a..1 

Vy =<, oo A Or: of iz he 
The values here are C= 9452, c= 8), ond h= 24, The expression which occurs here and in 
various places in Heron (@eometrica, 17) for the area of the circle is in my opinion of 
Babylonian origin, for, if we take for 7 the Babylonian value 5, we obtain for the circle 
precisely the formula A = ,c* which Struve has shown to have been used in Babylonian 
mathematics® and which alao occurs in Heron (Mensurae, 9). To this last form may 
perhaps refer the remark of Heron concerning the improvement of the formula (ex@eces) 
by Patrikios, and the comment “For the ancients did not take the mean value* of the two 
diameters,” The same formula V =c,¢- 5 ocours later in the Berlin papyrus P. 115294, 
as well as in the Akhmim papyrus*, In the Oxyrhynchus papyrus 470 it appears’ in the 
form }-c-4-c-h, ve, fy eh. 


1 Cuneiform tablet No, 85104 of the Brit. Mus, dating from 2000 nc, See, too, Archibald, Aihfio- 
graphy, under Ungnad, 1916, A similar siege-work (rampart) is worked out in Mahivira (Rangielrya, 
op. ott, 265i), 

2 The values of , @ and A in these various problems are as follows (the references are all to the 
Steremnetriéa) s 1,15; 10, 4 and 30, 1,21; 3 (1, 20 (1) and 21. 1,51 and um, 7; 5,3) and 6. 4, 62 and 1, 
Band 9; 8, Gand 10. 1,10; 3,2} and 34. 1, 22; 4,3, Anot given, wu, 24; 3, 2) and @, 

4 Qwellen wid Studion zur Geschichte der Mathematik, 1929, 86. Tropike ((Gesech. der Mlementir- 
mathemati£, Wot}, who sees in the Geometry of Heron “a good example of Egyptian achievement” 
(pp. 4 ff), regards the approximate value mean section x height as an old Egyptian formula (pp, 5 and 24), 
Probably, however, it originated in Babylonia, 

4 "This ix the translation | would give to ¢uger (Heron, Ster,, 1, 21) instead of Heiberg’s “add,” for 
whith the Greek generally uses overfira or mpoorifiva, Lt is precisely by a process of combination 
(mixing) that a mean value ia here obtained just as in the case of goods of varying quality. Fora further 
treatment of meaan valuos by Patrikios see below p, 245. 

' Seo Archibald, MiAtiogr., under Schubart, 1016, Here C=7 cubita, c= 5, and A= 20 finger-breadtha (!). 
Instead of jy the papyrus gives }, and there are other mistakes 

" See Archibald, #ibliogr., under Baillet, 1802, Here C=20, e=12,4=6}. For yy we here find gy! 

? See Archibald, #iMiogr., under Grenfell—Hunt, 1903. J, d and A have the values 24, 12 and 18, 
The formula given by Borchardt (Altdgyptische Zeitmessung, iv Bassermann—Jordan, Die Geach, ol, Zenit. 
messung uw. d. Uhren, 11), namely Ve A-3 {4 (R+r)}, which is also taken over by Struve (op. cit. 87), does 
not actually occur in this form in the text, though it does occur there in a form from which this can 
easily be derived. Archibald indicates the connexion correctly in his Bebfiagr, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch, xvi. 32 
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2, In a second approximation formula the arithmetic mean between the top and 
bottom surfaces is taken as base of the solid with which comparison is made. The formula 
obtained in this way, which is used only in a few cases, is, for the truncated pyramid, 

V= 4 (a" + 0): A. 
It occurs in Heron, Ster., 0, 17 and 591, and also in Brahmagupta, where it is given as the 
“rough solution?.” For the truncated cone it can be shown to have been known in 
Babylonian mathematies* in the form V = }(,,02+ 4¢)-A, where once again occurs the 
treatment of a circle as a function of its circumference, referred to above, When the 
upper surface is equal to 0, t¢., when the truncated pyramid becomes a pyramid, the 
volume becomes | Bh, where B is the area of the base, This very rough approximation is 
found in Aryabhata'; it reminds us of the late Egyptian method of regarding triangles as 
limiting forms of four-sided figures and working them out with the formula 

t(a+0)-3(c0 +d). 

We have now completed the list of examples’ of truncated pyramids and cones in 
ancient mathematical literature; [ would only add that in Brahmagupta a third “correct” 
formula", corresponding to the solution of the Moscow papyrus, is very ingeniously brought 
inte connexion with the two other approximation formulae, 

If we leave out of account the Moscow papyrus we may draw two conclusions from the 
examples we have considered. In the first place we have seen that, unlike the correct 
solutions, which first occur in Heron, the approximation formulae go back to ancient 
Babylonian times. It has in addition transpired that though the theory of the subject 
had in the meantime reached correct expressions for the volumes, these approximation 
formulae still continued to be used, though probably only as rules for practical work, out 
of which indeed they had sprung. | 

Before we make up our minds to see m the formula of 
the Moscow papyrus an absolutely correct solution of unknown 
origin of the problem, in contrast to the various approximation 
methods—in which case it would fall completely outside the 
time Lmita here dealt with—we must ask whether or no 
among the Egyptians there occurred in everyday life truncated 
pyramids from which a formula might have been developed. 
To this question we must answer Yes, for, not to mention 
heaps of earth and excavations, which would deserve considera- 
tion under this head, many pyramids have along their edges a 
series of such truncated pyramids, of particularly simple form in 
that two of the sides are at right angles’ (Fig. 1). One would 
be inchned to expect that this simple apecial case would lead 
to a particularly easy formula, from which by a generalization, 

1 Where a, band A are 3,2 and 8 and 16, 6 and 37 Fy respectively, 

' Oy, n. 7 on p. 246 

4 Struve, op, cu, 87 with Ce 4d c=2 and s=6. 

' Rodet, Lepona de calew! d'Aryabhata (fourn, mnatigque, 1879, Xu, 398), OC, Millor (Die Mathematik 
der Suleasitra, in lbh. dua d. moti. Seni, der Hembrrgiachen Cniv., vin (1929), 174} regards this aia sas 
incorrectly real or interpreted, Auother indorrest Approximation ia found ii Alhwirazmi (Iosen, op. eit, 
84); there we are told to tuke }] (Do)? in order to get the base, 7 

1t males 3 ha hy aE T " Of. p. 246, n, 7. 

Compare, in Borchardt fie AnteteAw ler ide Fle “pete: Sheil oe saa 
corner, # fla aarti on a rectang Le ao aera Plate 2, tho corner-stone in the south-west 
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even if an unproved one, the form in question could be derived. Yet this is not the case, 
as a little consideration will show, for the formula which here oceurs (see Fig. 1) 1s again 
V = [F + b(a —b) + (a —1)-3|-h, and im order to reduce this to the required form 
(a? + ab + b*) 3 we should have to assume all the arithmetical and algebraical knowledge 


described above. In this way we come no nearer to the solution of our problem, and 
I therefore throw out for discussion an entirely different suggestion. 

The approximation formulae, which, as we saw, can be traced back to the earliest 
times, showed that the volume of the truncated pyramid could be dealt with by approxi- 
mation to the priam in various ways, all of which assumed some kind of arithmetic mean. 
Now the thought may have occurred to someone that a better approximation could be 
reached if the mean of three surfaces were taken instead of the two (top and bottom). 
If to the two squares a® and /* we add the rectangle ab formed by taking a side from each 
of the two squares, then one third of the sum of the three surlaces would give the required 
corrected value for the base of the figure of comparison, whose “formula” is thus at once 
determined as 4(a?+ah+4*)-/. The fact that the factor | is here separated from / in no 
way tells against my suggestion, since the law of commutation was perfectly well known 
to the Egyptians in a particular case, though not as an algebraical principle’, In the 
formula of Alhwarazmi for the truncated pyramid mentioned above } is, in exactly the 
same way, connected with the surface and not with the height. 

The process of forming an arithmetic mean out of more than two terms is known to us 
from other examples. In Heron, Mensurac, 59, a mean of four terms is taken, and the 
process described in his Geometrica (xxi, 26, ed. Heiberg, 387) of working out an area by 
the use of an arithmetic mean of three quantities, | (7+5+ 3), is attributed? as a theorem 
to that very Patrikios to whom, as we saw above, an improvement of the approximation 
formula for the volume of the truncated cone is ascribed. In the next section of the 
Geometrica and by the Indian mathematicians the process is extended to any required 
number of terms. Thus, for example, in Mahavira (Rangacarya, op. cit., 263) “The sum 
of the depths (measured in different places) ia divided by the number of places.” When 
further we find in Bhascara (Colebrooke, ep. cit., 98) a mean of six terms, consisting of 
the top and bottom surfaces and four times the mean section, we must attribute it to the 
same striving after an improvement of the result as is evinced by the Moscow papyrus. 

We have two alternatives. If we see in the formula of 1850 B.c. the correctly derived 
formula for the truncated pyramid then we must allow to the Egyptians, side by side 
with a highly developed art of experiment, the arithmetical-algebraical equipment 
necessary to such a derivation in ita full extent. On the other hand if my suggested 
explanation be accepted we are no longer compelled to attribute to the Egyptians con- 
structions and mental processes outside their ken. This remarkable problem will then be 
fully in place in a treatise of this date as an example of how men, while consciously 
striving after accurate knowledge though still working on the lines of the research indicated 
by Archimedes, succeeded in dealing with the problems of everyday life. 


' Compare, for example, in problem No, 61 of the Rhind Papyrus, lines 2 and 3. 
* In Ster,, 1, 62 Heron takes as the mean of three quantities | (}(a4+6)+c} instead of }(a+6+e). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: CHRISTIAN EGYPT (1929-1930) 
By DE LACY O'LEARY, DD. 


The following abbreviations are used in this Bibliography : 


4.8.0 Anolecta Dollandiana, Brussels, J HS. = Journal of Hellenic Studien, 
A.Z,= Loitechrife fiir igyptiache Sprache, JAAS. =.fournal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
2. = Bysantiniache Zeitechrift, ATS, = Journal af Theological Studies, 
DL = Deuteche Literaturseitung, OL. 2. = Orientalistieche Literaturceitung. 
HT = Harvard Theological Revie, LE = Rewws d'Atatoire cceldsiaatique, Lowirin, 
/.4.=Journal asiatique, Paris, (OC, = Herne de Orient Chrétien, 

L Brotean. 


(a) (Na Testament, 

A. A. Saspens, A newly discovered leaf of the Freer Psalter, appears in WOT UR, xx (1029), 301-3, and 
gives the text of Ps. 146, O—148, 1. 

G. Sonny, The Boak of Proverbs (of, Jouraal, XV (1020), 262), is reviewod by C. Scmuopr in OL, 
EXIM (193)), 25-8, 

H. & Geamax, The Sahidie und Bohatric Versions af the Book of Daniel, appears in. the Journal af 
ih, fat. xivr (1929), 270-330, . m, 

W. Trot, Die Achmimisohe Version (of. Journal, xv (1920), 282), ia reviewed by P. P(merers) in 4.F., 
ELVIt (1929), 200-100, 

SANDEHS-ScuMinT, Minor Prophote in the Freer Collection (cf Journal, xv (120), 982), fa reviewed by 
i. NasiMnENE in Athenaeum, v1 (1928), 204-8, and by HL Beta in Classical Hev., XtaTt (1929), 89-90, 

(6) Now Testament, 

MJ. Lecuanan, Un nowrean popyrus évangélique, appears in Rew, Bibl, xxxvi1 (1029), 161-72, and 
deals with Michigan, No, 170, published by H. A. Saxpimna, furly Papyrus of the Gospel of Matthew, 
ff. 7 ft., xix (10480), 215-30, 

W. Tint, Ein Fiyyumisches Acta-Fragment, appears in Muséon, curr (1929), 193-6, and givea text, 
notes, and translation of Acts 16. 6-9 and 13-14 from Heidelberg Universititabibl., 662, It is revinwed by 
O, Exserecorr in O.L2. (NF. v1), (1029), 1468-0, 





Hl. Arocayruan, Groerio, ero 


A, Misaasa, Woodbrook Studies, Fasc, 8. Apocalypar of Peter, in Bull. Joh. Rytunds Libr. xtv (1930), 
182-207, intradnction (192-9), translation (150-241), and text (242-297), This apoealy pas be "nis: clio’ 
composition in Arabic, but is bused on Coptic sources (p. 184), from which also an Ethiopie text odbc 

The earlier fascicules (cf. Journal, xy (1929), 262-3}, 40 far ue published in 1998, dre shindrey 
D. MakaoLntovrn in fA A (1920), 149-42. blished 

A.D, Nocx, Greek Magical P apyrt, in Journal, xv (1929), 219-35, shows that these papyri often 
COnLMIN Mf mivetic element akin to the teaching of the Piutix Sophia, 

Be ena Luatis Sophia (et, Jowenal, xt (1085), 321), iw revieweil in Bilyohnts, xv (1929), 250-1, 

F.C. Buaxerr, feligion of the Manichess (cf. Journal, xt1 (1936), 307), ia di oD eratungeae 
(1929), 263-4, nerthnisodd Hilyetnsa, 

(@¢) Anchodosion. 1U.. Litvnarean. 


oe Noth Liturgical Notes: On the Anaphora of Serapion: on the Didache uxt in 
JTS, XXx1 (1090), 351-95, ) Pidache, pr_edyes, ote, appears 
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J. M. Haves, The Anaphoras of the Ethiopic Liturgy, Lond, (1928), 1v, 136, ia reviewed by J. Sion 
in 4.8, xeve (1929), 405-6, 

H. Linrzmans, Bin liturgischer Papyrus (cf, Journal, xv (1929), 263, is noticed by F.Z(vckun) in BZ, 

xxvit (1927), 178-9. 
TL Focas, Die Anaphora d, monoph, P. Jéhanndn J (of, Journal, xu (1987), 252), is reviewed ly 
EUnINGER in Theol, Mer, xxvii (1928), 463-1. 

A. Haumarank, Die Quadragesimale Altiestamentliohe Schriftlesung dea koptischen Ritua, in Oriena 
Christians (1929), 37-58, is a very completo analysis of the O.T. lessons wsed in the Coptic rite. 

W. Bonar, Boot of Saints (ef, fournad, xv (1029), 264), ix reviewed by P. P(rmrens) in A.B, xiv 
(1929), 120-2, 

(c) Hymns, 

A. Hacmerann, Drei griechische Paasiongeatage Agyptischer Liturgie, in Oriena Christ, (1029), 64-7 
deals with both Greek and Coptic forma. 

D. O'Leary, Tie Difnar (Antiphonarivm) of the Coptic Church, Part mt, Lond, (1930), vii, @1-6, con- 
tains the hymns for the months Bashons, Baouneh, Abib, Meare, and the days of Naai, and some hymn 
fragments preserved in the Bristol Museum, The previous part (cf, Journal, a¥ (1020), 264) te reviewed 
by P. P(eerens) in Af, xuvi (1929), 119-20, 

(a) Fartous, 

H. Linssex, GEOZ ZOTHP, in Jaird. f Liturgie, vit (1928), 1-75, auggesta that P. Oxy. 405 is 
liturgical 





5. 


[¥. Cavcsen Liresatcre axp THroLoay. 

(a) atres Apostolici. 

K. van Deewrun, Der Hirt des Hermosa, Apokolypea oder Allegorie? Delft (1029), vo, 167, is reported, 
but I have not been able to see a copy. It was reviewed by 8. Gaerpasvs in (fereformecrd thoologisch 

Arift, Aalten, xxx (1928), 40-1. 

© Souwise. Studien oa dea Peondo-Clementinen (Dio iilteate rimische Bischofsliate und die Pseudo- 
Clementinen), appears in Tete w, Uvderruch., xuvt, 1, Leipaig (1924), 498. It is reviewed by H. Koos in 
Theol, Lat, Zeit,, crv (1029), 463-7. 

C. H. Tosser, Votes on the Apostolic Constitutions, ut, The Text of the Eighth Book, in JTS. xxx1 
(1930), 28-41. Parts ¢ and a were published some 14 or 15 years ago, and the author now resumes his 
subject. He ia directly concerned with the Greek text, but necessarily refers to the Safidie. 

(6) Patristic Literature, 

Un. Martin, Une Aomdlie De Poenitentia de Sdecrien oe Galitla, in RA, exvi (1090), 331-43, deala 
with a homily which ie not connected with that bearing the sume tith: in H. om Vis, ffomdlies copter oe 
fa Vertioerne (1023), 

G.D, Pau, in Sruchstiieb dea Origines iiber Genesis i. 28, Giessen (1028), 35 aml) one plate, hus been 
reviewed by F. Ziccken) in #4, xxvii (1029), 429, and by B. Carauue in Mee, de theol, ane. ef meal, 
(1928), 622. 

L. Tx. Leront, & Athonase: Sur lo cirginité, in Muston, xi (1029), 197-275, deals with a poseaige 
from 3. Athanasius contained in Paria copte 131°, f 90-l1d: 78, HE GS-81: 1514, £ 135, part of the aume 
volume as the four leaves of Fonila Borgia in Zoegn, cexly, 107-212, introduction; 213-2), text: 240-4, 
tranalation: 265-0, Suppl. 1. Nouveau fray. de la 1* peeudo-Climentine, amongst the fragments at Paria 
bound together as “(Kuvrea de Chenoute® (Paria copte La, ff 101-108): 200-72, Suppl, Ll, La citation 
de 5S. Athanase par Chenoute, Paria copte 1317, £ 28, which covers the last third of Leipoldt's text. (111, 
p. 108) and the first two-thinds of the Brit, Mum, text: 273-4, note on this citation: 275, addenda et 
currigenda, 





KH. Lonent, De Koyptiache Kerkordeniay ea Hippolytus von ome, Haarlem, L029, 158, ia o dissertation 
for a drhncaha ag Leyden. Reviewed by J, A. Ronson, in /.7.8., x2x1 (1990), 03-5, and by 1. V. Mrveoom 
in Migeom, xxxvir (1930), 45. 

1. Merront, Has Potontsmus bei Clemens Alerandrinna, Tiibingen (1928), 83. [t is motioed in Arlyn, 
xviii (1929), 277-9. 
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Amongst the announcemonta of “Der sechste Deutsche Orientalistentag” held at Vienna on 10-14 June 
may be noted Section v, which deals with the Christian East, On Friday, 13 June, G. Gnar read a paper 
on “ Die Litteratur der Kopten in der arabischen Zeit.” No other papers announced seem to have direct 
bearing on Coptic studies. 

The new fascicule of Cannot-Lectmncg, Jct. Parchdotogie chret., wren (1930), 1599-1035, containa an 
article on Littératwre copte by 1). O'Leary, 

V. Hiwrory, 

(a) General, 

H. 1. Bes, Suden w. Griechen (cf Journal, x10 (1927), 24), is reviewed by P. P{zerers) in 4.2, xuvin 
(10), 404-5), and in A Noman Steel, NAVIN (LOE), 187. 

Bd. Kipp, Churches of Eastern Christendom (ef Journal, xv (1929), 260), is reviewed by J. Simow in 
4.8, cov (1920), 114-15. 

P. Hew patx, Je After. Maeresiarch Basiliades (of Journal, Xt (1927), 252), ia reviewed: by C. Back yi 
in Ayoamtion, rv (1929), 641-4, 

Several works deal with the history of the church of Abyssinia, which has a cloae bearing upon the 
Coptic Church. J. B. Coutumavx, Histoire politique et religiuse de U Abyssinie, Paris, 1920, 3 vols, I, 27+ 
do; 1, 493; o1, plates, | 

To. 5. pt 8, Devore, Etiopia Francescana nei documenti det aor vil ¢ evil, Quaraechi, 1028, 2 vols. in 
one, clix+ 493, is a work concerned with liter history of Francisean intercourse with the Abyssinian church. 
lt is reviewed by F. Winncox in AUT E., sxv1 (1930), 1624, 

H. Mippierox-Hyarr, The Church of Abyssinia, Lond, 1928, 302, is reviewed by C. Domowr in Aer. 
des soi, phitos. et théol., Paria, xvitt (1929), 711-12, by E. Lirrmaxy in 0.0.2, xxx (1020), 669-72, and 
by J. Stow in Afusdon, x11 (1929), 126-7, 

An article, Reform in the Coptic Church, by F. F., appeared in The ChurcA ‘Times for 16 May, 1930, 625, 
It describes the Coptic Church as by no means moribund, There are at present 18 diocesan bishops under 
the Patriarch: in Caind there are 68 churches 

in Cannot-Lecnuacg, Dict, @arch, chet, et cle liturgée, Ix, the article Listes (piseopates, contains (viii) 
Liste @’Alexandrie (1250-1), which makes use of Coptic aa well aa other material and gives a very full 
bibliography. 

A brief article in Oriente moderno, X (1030), 38, describes i journey of the Orthodox Patriarch of 
Alexandria to Abyssinia, and another (rh,, 94) relntes his return, 

(6) Hagiography., 

E. A. W. Bupae, George of Lydda (vol. xx of Luxac's “Text and Trans.” series), Loud. 1930, xviii, 244, 
210, 1 plates, & illuwt. (separately, Tran. XVI, 284, plates, iluet,), A study of the dultus of St. Goorge 
the Megalomartyr in Abyssinia." 

P.F. pe Cavarimar, Vote agnyrafiche, fase. yii, Rome (1025), Iv, 254, Includes notes on the Forty of 

W. E. Crum, Codfuthwa, the Martyr and hit home, in BZ, xxx (1990), #23-7, Analysis of the martyr's 
passion, notice of two encomia with reference to healings, ete., examination of the various forma of the 
nite in Greek, Coptic and Arubic, C, showa that the SYHAtioN KiAkodor=ReAAorne can be accepted. 
The demotic names Kuluds, Glluds on certain bi-lingual mummy labels have Kdkhoudor as Creek 
transcription, 

¥. Havkin, Le vies greegies de 8. Pochime, in AB. xvi (1829), 376-88. Very important study, 
directly bearing on the Coptic lives, “Sana parler des textes orjentanz (en copte, sahidique, et bohatrique, 
en arabe et en ayriaqne), il nous reate en grec tout un dossier pachdmien" (376), 

A. H. Kearre, La leygenda di 8, Lustachio, Aquila (1928), 38, reviewed by P. Gnosggan in A.B, xuvnt 
(1929), 415-16, The reviewer reganda the work as lacking in critical accuracy. 

A. I. Kuarrr, Le vision de Sains Basile ot la ldgende de la mort de emp, Julien, in tev, belge ate 
phil, et hist, vir (1928), 1029-34, 

P. P(kerens), Lo passion de &. Pansophios d' Alexandrie, in A.Z., Stv1 (1929), 307-37, has no boarding 
on Coptic studios, 

E. Scuwanrz, Cyril und der Minch Victor, in Wiener Ak. Wiss, (Phil,-Hist. KL. ceviii, No, 4), (1924), 51. 
Au important study about the dubiously historical archimandrite of 'l'nbennesi who is known only from 
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the Coptic texte of the ucts of the Council of Ephesus, 3, proves the existence of a Victor, who may have 
been the original of the Coptic legend. 

Couman-Nonroy, Pulladit Dialoyus de Vita 8. Joannis Chrysostomi, Camb, (1924)......i8 reviewed by 
E. ©, Bornes, in J. 7.8. xxx (1929), 70-2, 93, and containa sovernl items bearing on Egyptian monastic 


(co) Moneustictem, 

B. Gnastt, Die rechiliche Stellung u. Orgunisation der grieeh. Klister nach dem Justinvianisehen fleeht, 
1, in AZ, Xxx (1925), 1-34. Necessarily deals with the Apophthozmata, Lataiac History, ete. 

D. 0, Beuniine, Le nombre des moines dana lee aneiens moncseres, in Meo, Bend, x01 (1920), 231-61, 


and XLt (1990), 10-42, is concerned only with western monastidism and makes no reference to the com- 
munities in Epyyrt. 


VL Now-Lirenany Texts. 
M. Houserr, Bulletin papyrologique, ux (1027-8), in Bysantion, tv (1087-9), 544-68, contains many 
tieronoces to Egypt. 

P, Jumwarnent, Zwet neve Bruchatiicke der hoptischen EPOTAMOKPIZELZ, in Aegyptus, X (1920), 80-6, 
gives (i) a fragment of the Hermitage containing ¥ cols. of 8 lines each on recta, and 2 cole of 0 lines each 
on verso; (11) Codex of Cairo Museum, recto 14 linea, yerso 17 linea, with notes and translations, 

A. van Lantscnoor, Rec. des colophons (cf. Journal, x¥ (1929), 267), is roviewed by P. P(merens) in 
Af, xiv (1929), 406-4, and by W. E. Cau in Journal, xvr (1930), 155-7. 

G. Manrecrvet, Episinfae privates ineditas, in Koa, xxx (1927), Z1L-15, contains a Christian otter 
(=P, Berlin 13897); another mentions a Didymus, perhaps that of P. Oxy. 1774. 

K. PREigenDany, Popyri graceee magione, Leipzig, 1928, xii-200, 3 plates, The Coptic on p. 6 (in 
it) is new, that on pp. @6, 70-6 (in rv) is from the Paris MS, Quite as interesting is the incidental use of 
Egyptian words in Greek, not printed in Coptic type. The next volume was to have been realy by Easter, 
but [ have not seen a copy. Lt is reviewed by F. Prisren in Phil. Wook, xivii (1928), 13-8, by 
Tn, Horrnee in Gnomon, ¥ (1929), 575-7, by J. Knonn in JLL.Z. (1930), 214-19, by O, Waixeeicn in 
OL4, £xxm (1929), 638, by P. Connant in Aer, de pAil., 10 (1999), 313-14, and (very briefly) by A.D, 
N(ock) in AS, xiv (1020), le 

H. J. M. Miran, Catalogue (cf. Journal, xv (1920), 207), haa been reviewed hy H. A. van GnownvoEen 
In Museum, ZEXVI (1929), 40, 

A. Matton, Nouvelle série d'ostraca ETMOYAON, appears in Mer. def Bgypés ane, 12 (1029), 120-5, 

H. Pate, Papyrus grecs de (a Bibl, municipate de tfotkembourg, Giteborg, 1929, 59, 2 plates, contains 
several Christian fragments, some in Coptic and Arabic, 

K. Paktsenpang, Ein Papyrus in griech, Gebsimachrift, in Gnomon, v (1929), 457-5, deseribes a papyrus 
of tingical purport. 

L, Satst-PavL-Ginanp, Adverstria Coptioa, appears in Bull, de Pinet,, Cairo, xxvir (1929), 25-32 and 
95-102, 





VIL Paronody. 

W. E. Crum, Coptic Dictionary, fase, 1 (ef. Journal, xv (1929), 267), hus been reviewed by W. Srmont- 
neag in O.L.2., xxxit (1920), 9214, by C, Kumyre in Aull, Soe, Ling. de Paris, xxx (1030), 263-4, by 
Tu, Leront in Musdon, xum (1929), 123-4, by 8. Gasman in Bull. School Orient, Stud. v (1920), 611-14 
(very fully), and more slightly in J. 7.5., xxx (1029), 444-6, and by W. Tr in Wiener % jf. a. Aundae d. 
Morg., 2xxvi (1929), 2056-7. 

G. Hevsnn, Die Personennamen der Kopten, 1 (Stud, 2. Epigr. u, Papyruskunde, Bd, 1, 2}, Leipzig, 1929, 
is reviewed by v. Brastxo in Phid, Woed., 1 (1920), 182-4, 

L, Hommononn, Lea dialectea coptes et mandés, in Bull. de lo Soe, Limgristigae de Paris, 2xx (1930), 
1-57, deals with a connexion between Coptic and the Mandingo dialect of Lower Gambia, 1-39, phono- 
logy ; 80-53, morphology ; 63-54, syntax, “Le Mandé qu'on cite volontiera comme un oxemple typique de 
langue iégroafricaine, apparalt avec évidenco comme un représentant moderna du copte” (G4), a thesis 
which hardly seems proved by the material presentedL. 

Hi. Muxcen, La Scala Copte 44 de la Bibl. Nat. de Paris, Tome 1, trinscription (Bibl d'études captes, 
Tt), Cairo (1030), ix4252, This is the long awnited edition of the Safidic seala (Greek with Coptic and 
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Arabic transiations), known since Tattam and Peyron, both of whom tiered it Tn three divisions, i) the 
biblical vocabulary of John of Samanud, in Safidio; (ii) John's “ prefnoe* ; (iii) the main vocabnlary in 
27 chapters, partly Wiblical, partly secular, The moat important glossary extant, Paris copie 43 is mostly 
Wentical, and the correspondences are given here by Munier, | 

G, Sturmponrr, Xoptisehe Grommoatié u, Chrestomathie, Warterverseichnia u, Literatur (Porta Linguarum, 
XIV), reprints the 2nd edit, (19230), xix+200, : 


W. Tint, Aites ‘Aleph und ‘Ayin im Koptischen, in Wiener Z fc. Kunde d, Morg., xxxv1 (1929), 186-96, 
ima at showing that Akhmimic is not derived from Bohairic. 

W. Tit, dckmimisch-bope. Gramm, (of. Journal, xv (1929), 268), is reviewed by L. Ta. Leronr in 
Munson, x11 (1929), 121-2. 

M. A. Murnay, Elem. Coptic Gramm. (cf. Journal, xv (1929), 268), is briefly reviewed in Oriens 
Chrutianus, (10929), 160, 


VUL Arcmaro 





(a) Exploration. 

H, M. pe Vinwanp, 1! monasterio di 8, Simeone, 1 (ef. Journal, xm (1927), 259), ia reviewed by 
P, P(terens) in 4.8, xivir (1929), 124-6. 3 

F, Lu, Garvire, Christian Documents from Nubia (ef. Journal, xv (1929), 269), is reviewed by 
F.C. Borxirr in J.7.8., xxx (1930), 209-11, by A. Wiepewass in 0.02, xxx (1929), 3-6, and 
by A. SomAarr in 0.1.2, xxxt (1930), 24-9, 

CaoM-Wintoce-Warre, Monastery of Epiphanina (cf, Journal , Alit (1927), 247). 

(6) Art and Architecture. 

C. Drea, L'art chrétien (ef, Journal, xv (1929), 270), is reviewed by G. Srumuravra in O42, xxx101 
(1930), 127-0, by G. Sorenroe in Bys. Neugr, Jake, v1 (1028), 252 

Cu. Korr, Awe Vergangenheit und Gegenwart der Koptiechen Kirche. Die charabteristischen Bagen- 
schafton der Kopt. Kirche, appears in Theol. w. Glawhe, Paderborn, xx1 (1929), 492-603, | 

P. Awamticus M. Krorr, Die Arewsigungagruppe oat boptiachen Papyrus Brit. Musa. MS. Or, 67a, in 
Oriens Christianua (1020), 64-8, illustrates the conventional repreentation of the crucifix In Coptic art, 

(c) Textiles, 

N. P. Tout, Pisrus coptes, Prag (1925), 44, 11 plates 1 in colour. 

(a) Folklore, 

5. Gnésacr et A, Roman, (fn passage dimanologigue du (alemantas, in /.4., 0051 (1027), 331-9, Noted 
in 2, xx1x (1029), 110, "Q. ist ein Wichtiges, aus dem Arabischen iibersetstes Denkmal der pseucdo- 
Klementinischen athiopischen Lit. daa in 7 Bichern dio Unterweisungen des Petrus an seinen Schilor 
Klomens enthilt.” ; ; 

F. Lexa, Lo Magie (cf. Journal, xo (1027), 259), is reviewed by T. G. Anses in Amer. J. Sem. Lang. 
and Lit, xiv (1428), 18-01, and by J. Tourats in J. des Savants (1029), 126-34. 

AL. Scumtrz, Das Totenweson der Kopton, appears in 4.Z, uxv (1990), 1-25. Tho literary material 
(2-8), the evidence of the monuments (#-23), and history of religion (23-5), 

C, A. WittiaMs, Oriental affinities of the legend of the Huiry Anchoret (of. Journal, xv (1920), 271), ia 
reviewed (not favourably) by P, Pimermas) in A.&., XLVI (1929), 138-41. 

(¢) Inscriptions, ete, 

A. Tout, Le stele copte del Museo Egisio Vaticano, appears in fe, di arch, eristiana, Rome, vi (1020 
1644, and 14 figs. | . Pri Siseis 
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ADDENDA. 


L. Bretican. 


O, Burmester et FE. Dévavp, Lea Proverbes do Salomon, Vienna (1030), xvi+68. Containing Prov. 
1-14 and Proverb lessons from the Catameron, Older texta than Lagarde; edllated text, very full critical 
Appiratia: puny variants merely errors in spelling. 


V. History. 
E. W. Buooxs, The Patriarch Paul af Antioch and the Alexandrine Schism of 575 in the Heisenberg 
Pestechrift, in AZ, 22x (120-30), 468-76. 
A. STemnWenten, Zur Lehre ron der Episcopalis Audientia, in the same Meiaenberg Festech., 60-8, 
deals with Byzantine law + ef. Cod. 1. 4, 7: Pap. Lond. Inv. 2217, and H. L Ber in Byeang. (1924), 139. 
A. STEINWENTER, Jie Rechtaatellung der Kirchen wad Alsster nach den Papyri, ia an offprint from the 
&, der Savigny-Stift. (Kan, Abt. xo, 1030), 50, 


VI. Now-Lrrenany Texrs. 

P. A. M. Knorr, Liturgiein Koptischen (1930), 60, offered aan thesis for a doctorate in Honn, is a portion 
ofa larger book on “Select Magical Texts” in three vols. now in the press, It includes new texta, also 
translations {nol texts) of magical material found elsewhere. This offprint contains sect. 315-54 and 
#72412 of the larger volume. It deals with («) Eeclesiastieal exorciam and prayers against demons ; 
(4) Church and magical benedictions, consecration of oil, wte., for exorcism, blessing of neta, etc., cursing 
of animals; (¢) Magical and religious prayers. 

VIL. Pamonosy. 

W. E Crum, Coptic Dictionary, ia reviewed by H. Kees in Getting. golehrter Anz, (1990), 90-1, 

W. Toa, Aoptioche Chrestomathie fiir den Fayumischen Dialekt, Wien (1930), ii+30. First 9 pages 
grammatical introduction: pp. Of, texts, biblical and other, arranged according to purity or otherwise of 
dialect. All have been printed before. 

8. Gasenen, Greek words in Coptic, in Heisenberg Featech, (cf. above), 224-4. 

VITL. Anorarotocy, 

M.S. Ditanp, in full. af Metrop., Musewm of Art, May 1930, 126-31, 7 lustre, describes a Special 
Exlubition of Coptic and Eyypto-Arabic Textiles in the Museum. 

This #ullotin refers (p. 156) to an article on Coptic Tunica in the Metropolitan Miaweum Studies, 11, 
Part 0, but 1 have not been able to see a copy of these Studien _ 

A new courtyard haz been added to the Coptic Museum in Cairo, 

A brief article in the Observer for 10/11/29 deala with Abyssinia and the Coptic Church, The Language 

d, Duxnan, Betwirt Egypt and Nubia, in Anc. Agypt (1929), 106-117, 6 illust., contains a pessing 
referepoe to Christian remains. 


Journ. of Egypt, Arch. xv1. a 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


During the coming winter the Society hopes to carry on work simultaneously at the 
three sites in its charge—Armant, El-‘Amarnah and Abydos. 


The expedition to Armant will be in charge of Mr. Oliver H. Myers, who super- 
intended the actual excavations there last winter. He will have as assistants 
Mr. H. W. Fairman, who was one of last season’s staff, Mr, T. J. C. Baly, who 
worked under Dr, Frankfort at Abydos in 1925-26, Mr. W. B. K. Shaw, who, with 
Mr. D). Newbold, discovered the Oasis of Merga (Makhaila) in 1927, and who is to be 
responsible for the survey work, and Mr. BE. A. Buchanan, who has previously worked 
in Palestine and Transjordania under Mr. J. W. Crowfoot. 

The main work of the winter will be the completion of the Bucheum, and the 
clearing of the Bakariya and the Roman Village, all of which excavations were begun 
last year, and, if time permits, the exploration of two predynastic cemeteries, which 
may prove of considerable importance. 

The whole of this work is being financed by the President, Dr. Robert Mond. who 
has in addition ensured the comfort of the staff by building them a house, which he 
proposes to equip with an electric-light plant and a pumping apparatus. 


The excavations at El--Amarnah, which have been suspended since Dr. Frankfort 
closed down in the spring of 1929, are to be re-opened early in November under the 
direction of Mr. J. D, 8. Pendlebury, who worked on that site with Dr. Frankfort and 
who has since been appointed Curator of Knossos. He will have the assistance of 
Mrs. Pendlebury, who was also there with him in 1929, Mr, H. Waddington, a trained 
architect, Mr. C. J. C. Bennett, who has taken a course in Egyptology at University 
College, and Mr. G, P. Phillips, He also hopes to secure for a short period the help of 
Mr. Beton Lloyd, who was responsible for the excellent plans and reconstructions 
published by Dr, Frankfort in his article on El-’Amarnah in Journal, xv. 

This work is dependent on the subscriptions of Members and others interested in 
this particular site; the expedition has been made possible this season largely through 
the generosity of Mrs. Hubbard, who has subscribed two thousand pounds durmg the 
last two years. 


At Abydos Miss Calverley and Miss Broome will continue the copying work in the 
temple of Seti I upon which the Society has now been engaged for three seasons. 
Great progress has been made towards the completion of the first volume, and both 
Miss Calverley and Miss Broome have spent a considerable portion of the summer 
months assembling and finishing the drawings of the scenes from the seven chapels, with 
the result that forty-one of these plates are already in proof, The coloured plates, how- 
ever, are not yet begun, and these and the architectural details of doors, ceilings, ete. 
which were not originally included in the scheme for this volume, but have since been 
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incorporated, will form the principal work of the coming winter. Further copying and 
photographing will also be undertaken. 

The volumes are to be uniform with those which the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago is bringing out on the Temple at Medinat Habu. 


By the time these notes appear Volume xxm of our Graeco-Roman Memoirs will 
have been issued. It is by A. 8. Hunt and J. Johnson, and is called Two T'heocritus 
Papyri. The two documents with which it deals are the famous papyrus from Antinoe 
and the more fragmentary one found previously at Oxyrhynchus. The publication forms 
an important contribution to the textual criticism of the Idylls. Tt contams transerip- 
tions of the texts, with a commentary and two collotype plates. 


The Committee of the Society has arranged the usual series of lectures for the 
coming winter. They will be held in the Meeting Room of the Royal Society, Burlington 
House, by kind permission of the Council. 

The first two lectures will be as follows: Thursday, October Sth, 1950, at 5 p.m., 
Professor F. LI. Griffith, on Christianity in Nubia; Wednesday, November 12th, 1930, 
at 8.30 p.m., Mr. R. W. Sloley, on Primitive methods of measuring time, with special 
reference to Ancient Egypt. The dates and titles of the other lectures will be announced 
later. 

Members of the Society resident in the British Isles receive for each of these lectures 
a transferable ticket admitting two persons. A limited number of tickets are also available 
for non-members; for these special application should be made to the Secretary. 


On the 19th of June last our President, Dr. Robert Mond, and Mrs. Mond gave a 
dinner at the Savoy Hotel in celebration of Professor Sir Flinders Petrie’s fiftieth year 
of Egyptian research, It may be doubted whether so many persons directly interested 
in Egyptology have ever before in this country been gathered together in one place. 
After dinner the guests, over two hundred in number, moved into an adjoining drawing- 
roam, where many old friendships were renewed and new ones established. The host 
and hostess can have been under no doubts as to the extent to which this thoughtful 
arrangement was appreciated, for it was after midnight when the party broke up. 


We congratulate Dr. Nelaon and his colleagues on the appearance of the first volume 
of their great publication of the temple of Ramesses IIT at Medinat Habu. In a vast 
undertaking such as theirs is, it was to be expected that the first few seasons must be a 
time of trial and experiment rather than of results. Now, however, their organization is 
complete and publication should proceed steadily. The present volume leaves us In no 
doubt as to the breadth of their conception and their ability to carry it out. 


Sir Arthur Evans has produced yet another volume, Vol. m1, of his Palace of Minos 

at Knossos. The speed at which this has followed on the two parts of Volume m Is a 

ramarkable tribute to the undiminished vigour of Sir Arthur's mind. Once again we 

marvel at the fullness of the observations which must have been made at the time of the 

excavation itself, the thoughtful study which has been devoted to even the smallest 
points, and the wealth of comparative material brought forward from other regions. 
332 
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We regret that in announcing Professor Newberry’s appointment to a professorship 
in the Egyptian University last year we gave the title of his chair incorrectly. Ita correct 
title is that of Ancient Egyptian History and Archaeology. 


The death of Eduard Meyer is a severe blow to the study of Ancient History in all 
its branches. His combination of breadth of outlook with capacity for detail made him 
unique as an historian. We hope in our next number to publish an account of his life 
and an appreciation of his contribution to Ancient History. 


Dr. H. R, Hall asks us to print the following note: 

In the last volume of the Journal (xv, 56) Mr. Winlock notes that Prof. E, Meyer 
has in the new edition of his Geschichte des Altertums, m (1928), 110 ff. criticized “the 
ingenious but rather artificial reconstruction of Hatshepsut’s period which has been 
current during the last thirty years,” and has reconstructed “the lives of Hatshepsut 
and her immediate connexions in terms almost identical with those used in our Report” 
(Bull, Metropolitan Museum, N.Y., Feb, 1928, nu, 46 ff), with the exception that he 
regards Tuthmosis IIT as son of Tuthmosis I, whereas Mr. Winlock (“in agreement with 
Maspero, Naville, and Petrie”) regards him as son of Tuthmosis IJ. May I point out 
that I also, in The Ancient History of the Near East (1913), 286 fh, criticized the 
“current” theory of Sethe and Breasted sixteen years ago at some length, and adopted 
4 simplified story not in entire agreement with either Naville or Sethe, but incidentally 
regarding Tuthmosis IIT as son of Tuthmosis II (287, n. 1; 288; 288, n. 1)? I took 
the reference on the statue of Inebny in the British Museum to Tuthmosis III as the 
“brother” of Hatshepsut as indicating marital relations between them, which the terms 
“brother” and “sister” often seem to do. I atill see no more reason to abandon this 
view and accept that of Prof. Meyer than Mr. Winlock does. 


Mr. W. E. Crum writes: 

On the 10th of August died, at the age of 51, the Rev. George Horner, a scholar to 
whom Coptic studies owe a very heavy debt. On withdrawing, in 1891, from parish work, 
Mr. Horner, whose interest remained primarily theological, decided upon the Coptic New 
Testament as a promising and by no means overworked field of labour (see Sir Ernest 
Budge's letter to the Times, Aug. 14th). For a short time he studied at Berlin with Mr. 
(afterwards Professor) Steindorff, but he was mainly self-taught, and without teachers 
he further attained to a working knowledge of the other languages needful for his purpose, 
Arabic and Ethiopic. His great edition of the Bohairic New Testament in 4 volumes, 
then, with still more elaboration, that of the Sa‘idic in 7 volumes, took in all 26 years 
to appear. One has but to open any of these volumes to realize the immense preparatory 
labour involved, where manuseripts—for the Sa‘idic version nothing but scattered 
fragments—had to be sought out and copied or collated in all the libraries of Europe 
and Egypt and the results critically presented. Opinions will differ as to the system 
adopted in publication, where, especially in the Sa‘idic volumes, the text itself seems to 
have interested its editor less than the exhaustive textual apparatus, and it may be doubted 
Whether the unflinchingly literal translation really servea ita intended purpose as a 
substitute for the Coptic text; philologists, however, agree os to the high value of the 
vast collection of material which Horner's untiring labours have made available. 


ta 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Histoire det grands pritres d Amon de Karnak jusqu'a ta XX Le Dynastic, Avec 5 planches, 
Inscriptions concernant les grands prétres PAmon, Homé-foi ot Amenhotep. Avec deux planches. Par 


All Egyptologista will welcome the appearance of these works, which fill a serious want long felt by 
students, who hitherto have only had at their disposal the treatment by Wresainski, Die Hohenprieater dea 
Amon, an extremely usefal little hook but one now reniered insufficient by the mass of material which 
has come to light since 1904. 

M. Lefebvre divides the story of Amin's High-Priesta into three parts ; from our earliest acquaintance 
with the priesthood in the Middle Kingdom down to the acquisition of supreme power by Herthor in the 
Twenty-first Dynasty; the period of the priest-kings belonging to Herihor’s family and the line of 
Bubastites; and lastly the epoch of Divine Votaresses from the reign of Osorkon [Tl onwards, It ix the 
first part only with which the author is concerned in this work. 

Chapter { containa a general account of the constitution of the Amin priesthood, M. Lefebvre is in 
full agreement with the view that the lectors were of the same rank as the weteh priests, but thinks that 
they constituted an independent order (p, 16), One is surprised, however, to see that he follows: the old 
interpretation of wort M-aér as “ lay-priests,” for the evidence ia far more in favour of this expression 
simply meaning “the temple-staff” and including all orders', 

After describing the offices of High-Priest and Second Prophet, the methods of their appointment and 
the large households which they were accustomed to keep up, M. Lefebvre concludes this introductory 
chapter with an account of the female clergy, the “god's wife,” “singers of Amin,” ete. 

In the second chapter we are presented with a highly useful list of all the numerous personages who 
went to make wp the yast concourse which administered the Theban god's domains, each title being 
printed in hieroglyphs with translation, and bibliography in footnotes. It ia a formidable array, and one is 
astonisbed at the variety of the titles, which range from the man who “boils the oil of the House of Amin" 
toa “chief physician” attached to the temple. The author then proceeds to tell ua how little by little 
during the Eighteenth Dynasty the High-Priests succeeded in securing for themaclyes the management of 
this temporal power until, under Amenophis Il, the High-Priest Mery obtained sole control over the 
divine estates and treasuries, 
 Qhapter nt contains « brief résumé of all that is known of the Priesthood of Amon before the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, the most important fact being that, although we have evidence of the regular con- 
stitution of the priesthood in the Middle Kingdom, of the existence of we‘eb priests and prophets and even 
of a “Second Prophet of Amin,” we have no actual instance of a “ First Prophet." Indeed Sesostris IIT in 
his well-known instructions to the Karnak temple with regard to offerings for Nebhapet Mentuhotep 
addresses the personage in question, apparently the High-Priest, zimply as.“ Prophet of Amin.” 

The shadowy Khonauembeb, a High-Priest who lived at some time between the Fourteenth and 
Seventeenth Dynasties, the central figure of a Twentieth Dynasty tale, is also dealt with, and M. Lefetwre 
regards the genealogy given in the tomb of Userhit os actually true, holding that, if we understand a? andl 
it to have the meaning of “descendant " and “ancestor” respectively, there is no reason why there should 
not be lineal connexion between Khonsuembheb, the Visier Imbotep, the High-Priest of Amin Hapuseneh, 
and finally Userhet himeelf of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 

Chapters iv and ¥ recount the part played by the High-Priests during the Eighteenth Dynasty, with 
many corrections of and additions to statements of previoua writers, At the beginning of the Dynasty 
under Aahmes I Siamen is to be erased from the list of High-Priests (pp. 68 atid 69) and Minmenta to be 
added, probably after 'Thutiy. 





© See Blackman in Hastings Ene. Rel. Eth, ; article, Priest, prisithol (Egyptian), vo, 3. 
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In the time of Hatshepsut Panefer may have come after Hapnseneh (p, 62), and the widespread notion 
that Menkheperréfsonb, the pontiff of Tuthmosis ITT, was the son of the Vizier Rekhmuarer ix an error 
(p. 85). Ashmose is to be inserted probably between Panefer and Menkheperrtfsonh, but his son Ref wax 
High-Priest not of Amon of Karnak but of that god in certain temples on the west hank of Thebes 
(pp. 91 and 110). 

There are, however, several criticisms of thia section which we feel bound to make. M. Lefebvre takes 
for granted Sethe's elaborate theory of the Tuthmosid succession (pp. 72 f£). Surely further atudy in 
recent years has rendered this reconstruction very doubtful, the exhaustive investigations of Winlock 
at Dér el-Balri having provided usa with a simpler and far more likely story!, Socandly, the retention 
of the form Saskaréf (p. 107) for the name of Akbenaten’s successor is strange considering that 
it bas now been definitely established? that it should be Smonkhkaréf, But above all we must 
profoundly disagree when M. Lefebvre assigns the tomb of Raby-Rabyna “A une dpoque postérioure A la 
ARVe dynastie™ First, the occurrence in the tomb of a carved wooden roundel of Mycenaean origin’, 
which the author does not mention, dates the owner to about the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
Secondly, the gold ring of Akhenaten indisputably assigns him to that of Pharaoh's reign, and Inatly the 
name Raby-Rabyns itself would be found just ot that period, These three pieces of evidenos may be taken 
as conclusive, This Semite, however, as M. Lefebvre rightly points out, was certainly not High-Prieat: of 
Amin at Thebes, but in the neighbourhood of Memphis. 

In Chapters vi-vit, after dealing with the obscure period extending from Horemheb to Ramesses IT, 
M, Lefebvre gives as a carefully considered account of the High-Priests during the Nineteenth Dynasty, 

Most importait ia the section on Romé-Ro¥, in which the author once and for all proves that the 
bearers of these two tumes were one and the same person, it being unthinkable that the two statues from 
Karnak, on both of which the names Romé and Ro¥ are alternative, could have been dedicated to any but 
aaingle man. Roy, then, becomesa “diminutive* form, like Meh for Amenombeb and Huy for Amenoplis 4 
This at once disposes of the former theory? that the High-Priesthood became hereditary at this time, and 
that Romé passed on his office to a son called Ro}, Nor can the prayer of Romé-Ro¥ that his son may 
stand in hia place be proved to be anything but the usual pious wish, or taken for evidence that his son 
Bakenkhonsu succeeded ag High-Prieat of Amin. Romé-Rov, however, deserves his reputation aa one who 
mivanced the high-pricstly power, for, as M. Lefebvre points out (p, 159), he was the first to recover the 
title “chief of the propheta of Upper and Lower Egypt" of which the High-Pricata of Amin were deprived 
during the reign of Ramesses TT, and by his inscriptions at Karnak, executed in his own name, be shows 
that the power of the Amiin clengy, somewhat restricted by the Crown ever since tha days of Akhenaten, 
was again on the rise, 

Another very interesting point made by M. Lefebvre is that the towers of the eighth pylon were used 
as residential quarters in the neighbourhood of the actual dwelling of the High-Priests, this being proved 
by two inscriptions found by himself in the eastern tower of the pylon, and relating to two members of 
Romé-Roy's entourage. They are published in the volume of inscriptions, pp. 40-41, 

Tn the last three chapters (¥i0-x) the author describes the gradual rise of the High-Priesthood during 
the Twentieth Dynasty, which culminated in the triumph of Herihor, the most important correction being 
that (pp. 185 aud 206) of the statement sometimes made that Amenophis married Isia, a daughter of 
Ramesses VI, and that therefore Heribor, being his aon (for which there is no proof either), Wal fi 
descendant of the royal line*. The volume concludes with full indices and a “Nomenclature which 
enumerites the names of all the High-Priests within the period studied, the sources for their lives, the 
families of which they came, and the religious and civil title which they bore, 

The second volume collects «ll the inscriptions relating to the pontiff Romé-Ro¥ and the most 
important relating to Amenophia, many of these being published here for the first time, and othera- 
corrected and improved after the author's own copies; wo have now, for instance, a revised text of the 





' Bee Winlock's reconstruction of events in Bull, Metr, Mwa., 1925-1927, 471. 

* Newberry, Journal, xv, 4-6. Also, during the Egypt Exploration Society's work at El-‘Amarnah In 1928-9, 
a clay sealing was found which folly confirms this ua the correct form. 

9 Figured in H. Th, Bossert, Altkreta, 240, 

* See Sethe, A.zZ., serv, BT. 

* Breasted, Ancient Records, nt, § 618, and in Cambridge dnc. History, m, 184, 

® See o.g., Cambridga Ano, Hist,, mi, 255, 
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highly important “commemorative inscription” of Ho? (pp, 32-33), to name only one of the useful texts 
with which M. Lefebvre presents ua. All these texts are accompanied by accurate translations, philological 
notes and general commentary, which go to enhance the value of this appendix to the Aistoire, 
In the Histoire des grands pritres Pf Amon de Karak M. Lefebvre has given to the Egyptological world 
a standard work of reference which will remain sch for many years te come, 
Alas W. Sno0nTnn. 





Die Entstehung der Pyramide, an der Baugeschichte der Pyramide bet Mejdum nachgawiesen, Von Lupwie 
Poncuanrpr. Berlin, 1928. 

The stady of Egyptian architecture, more especially of the technical side of it, owes much to 
Dr. Borchardt. Not only has he an intimate knowledge of his subject and « power of imagination which 
enables him to make the moat of his obaervations, but he writes in a style which makes even the most 
technical portions of his exposition intelligible to the layman. 

The present work puts once for all on afirm basis the niuch discussed questions of the various changes 
in plan which were tande during the building of the M&dim pyramid and of the origin of the pyramid-form 
itself as a royal havrial monument. 

Borchardt does fall justice to the work of his predecessors, notably Petrie and Wainwright, on the 
pyramid at Médiim. He starts out from the question “What is the explanation of the two bands of 
undressed blocks in the otherwise amoothed surface of the loweat of the three surviving steps 1” His 
answer is that the structure as at first planned and constructed possibly consisted of nothing more 
ambitious than a two-storey mostaba, and afterwanls underwent a series of enlargements by the addition 
of successive “mantles” of stone, The evidence for the original building and its earliest modifications is 
locked up in the core of the pyramid. Of the last three developments, called by Borchardt E1, E 2 and E 3, 
clear traces have been revealed by mediaeval and modern depredations in search of bnilding-stone. 
E.1 consisted of a step pyramid with seven steps, E2 of a step pyramid with eight steps, and E 3 of an 
ordinary pyramid with smooth sides. 

Qn this hypothesis the existence of the upper rough band in the lowest surviving step is explained as 
follows : In E1 that step ended with the uppermost course of smoothed blocks beneath the rongh band, 
In E 2 this atep was considerably raised in height. Of the raised portion the upper part formed a step in 
the new pyramid, and was therefore smoothed as we see it to-day ; the lower part, however, like the old 


smooth portion below it, was now masked by a new step built on outside, and, being invisible, was 
naturally left unamoothed. 


Precisely the same explanation, but one atage further back in the history of the structure, accounts for 
the lower rough band, Thus the stripping of blocks from the pyramid by modern and mediaeval builders, 
while reducing it to its present curious form, has incidentally left on the lowest step traces of no fower 
than three constructional periods, 

Borchardt very cleverly followa out the traces loft by the various anlargements in the passage leading to 
the underground burial-chamber. He gives good reasons for Lelieving that Snefern, the builder of this 
pyramid, was buried not here but in the so-called Red Pyramid at Dahshtir, which was built after the 
pyramid at Médim, 

He connects the curious vertical depression observed long since by Petrie in the two lower steps of the 
east face with the beginning of a ramp found by Wainwright over 200 yards from the pyramid. He shows 
that the depression marks the point where this construction-ramp met the faee af the pyramid in stage 
E2 He thinks, however, that one ramp would not suffice for the carrying on of the work, and asmes 
at least two others, one of which has left a alight trace on the pyramid fee at the south-west corner, 

A section ia next inserted by Herr Croon in which are some ingenious caloulations a4 to the number of 
men employed and the time necessary for the work assuming the existence of one and two ranips 
respectively, devoted solely to the dragging up of stone, with another ramp or munpe for other purposes. 
The duration of the work is found to be 33 yours with one ramp and 20 with two. The latter, Borchardt 
remurks, would agree approximately with the fact thet blocks apparently from the ES period of construc- 
tion bear the quarry date Year 17; he adds, however, that the longer period of 33 years would not be out 
of place should the numeral 17 on the blocks be intended to indicate Year of the 17th numbering of cattle, 
i¢., ded or d4th year of the reign. | 

The success of his researches at Médim led Borchardt to attempt a similar examination of the 
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Stop-Mastaba of Zoser at Sakkdirah. Hore three stages of constfuction can be trance, The first may have 
been # large but simple mastaba, possibly finished off above in the atyle of house-roof, The next stage 
consisted of the clothing of this with » mantle jess in height than the original building, giving it the form 
doubled the area of the base and produced the step-mastaba known to ua to-day, ; 

Chronologically Borchardt would place the Blunted Pyramid at Dahshar between the Step-Mustaba of 
Zoser and Sneferi’s pyramid at Médfim. He ngress with the suggestion made that it may possibly be the 
tomb of King Hu. He believes that the immense brick mastaha found by Garstang at Bét Khallif has no 
claim to be considered as a tomb of Zoser, but belonged to one of his nobles, who received funerary gifts 
from the royal vineyarda, ete, 

Borchardt's conclusion, which seems to be justified by the evidence he brings forward, is that the 
pyramid is not a form which established itself as the type for a royal tomb by reason of any inherent 
suitability ; it was evolved very gradually, and even indirectly, by the efforta of several generations of 
architects, and the determination of ita final form may have been almost « matter of aovident, 

T. Ento Peer. 


fat mie mort de diew en Eyypte, Par A. Monet, Paris, Geuthner, 1927. 

This book is a reprint of the Frazer Lecture delivered at Oxford in 1920, and, a8 suits ita origin, ix an 
examination of the views on Osiris given in The (olden Frertugph, 

Starting from Frazer's view that men find thermael ves dependent on natur: and so try to control it, 
firstly by means of apells und later by the ancrifice of a gol, M. Moret sats out to discover whether proofs 
of this theory are to be found in Egypt. In the first place (Chap, 11) he finda atople proof that spells were 
used to control the Nile—though he notes that none of these have actually survived—and draws a com- 
puiriaon between the throwing into the river of statues of male ad female Nile-deities and the custom of 
throwing « maiden into it in Moslem times. It is perhaps worth noting here that the “Nile” which, he 
says, pursued Bate’s wife in Pap. D'Orbiney ia dotually the aea, 

Proceeding, he discussea certain rites connected with liarvest ani! suggests that the Min-festival of the 
first month of summer is a sacred dramu of the putting to death and resurrection of the spirit of corn and 
fertility, He draws an interesting comparison between the wit, the liter name af which, met, he 
sugeesta, means “The Beloved,” and the mound of earth surmounted with corn washed away at the later 
ceremony of “Cutting the Dyke,” noting that this mound was called the ‘erdyaA or “finnede.” When he 
discusses the sorrow shown at the time of sowing T cannot help feeling that he laya too much stress on 
the sang of the shopherd containing the lines “He talks with the fish and areeta the oxyrhynehus.” This 
hardly seems to mean that the fish are eating him, though Lebeusmide 66 might be quoted in support. 
In the deseription of the Rites of the Barloy-images there is a slip which I imagine is entirely accidental ; 
the rites are said to culminate in the festival of be i? on the thirtieth of Khoiakh, whereas thay actually 
culminate in the Raising of the /d-pillar on the 30th of the month, the (te 2 falling on the 22nd, (f, the: 
review referred to below, 

The next point is the daily ritual, which M. Moret assumes to represent the resurrection of Osiris, and 
he passes from this to an examination of the evidence for the slaughter af gods, The Apis is his atarting- 
point, and he collects the classical evidence for the killing of the king until he finally arrives at the 
Sed-featival, which he takes to be the remnant of a ceremony at which « king in failing health was killed 
and a successor appointed. There is a certain amount of evidence for this view, and ono might ootn pare 
the Roman Emperors’ pretence of being reappointed to office every ten years, The evidenoe adduced by 
M. Moret is not, however, of a very convincing nature, as he bogina by perpetuating the old mistake that 
the king at the Sed-festival was Osiris, ‘The connexion between the death of Osiris af, the age of 25 and a 
a0-year (apparently) festival is hard to see; this 28 years always seems the strongest evidence in favour 
of there having really been a king Osiris around whom other stories and Jogonds had cullected, since 24 
yours seeme such « curious age to be chosen if it is fictitious. 

In conclusion one can but warn all readers that Mf Moret ignores the important review of Fraser's 
Attis, Adenia end Garis by Dr. Gardiner in this Journal, 0, 1214 This omission has a very damaging 
effect on the book, aa a large amount of it is hased on evidence which is shown in the review to be either 

T. J, C. Bang, 
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Dramatische Texte me aite iat jolen, 1. Dees “ Denkmal memphitiscker Theologie" oer 

Schababostein des Britiechen Maia. Vou Kurr Serue, Lerpeig, 1028. 

Professor Sethe in the preface to this important work on the religion of Ancient Egypt, one of the 
most important that has ever been published, rightly expresses his inbebtedness to Professor Erman, whose 
idmiroble treatise on this difficult text we had come to regard os almost the final word on the subject, 

By collating the Breasted-Erman version of the text with a squeee made by Lepaina, which was pre- 
served in the Berlin Museum, but bas now unfortunately been lost or and two new scjueceas 
zuppliod to him by the Britiah Museum authorities, Sethe has obtained a certain number of new readings. 
Thanks to these, but much more to his profound knowledge of the Pyramid Texte and of Old Egyptian in 
general, be has been able greatly to improve upow Erman's translation. Moreover, protracted investigations 
have led him toa ouwmber of new conclasions a to the purpose and date of the text, and the relationship 
of its different sections to one another, conclusions thet are of the greatest interest not only to Egypto- 
logista, but to all students of the religion and history of the Ancient. World, 

Erman regarded the equare fields woder Jl, 10q-12e, and those followed by one of two worlds under 
IL. 130-180, as marking further sulidivisions of his Section A of the text, though he had to own that taken 
thus no senae could be made of them, Sethe, however, convincingly shows by reference to the Ranmunsseun 
Dramatic Papyrus, the so-called Lists of Offerings, and the version of the Rite of Opening the Mouth pre- 
served to usin the tomb of Petamendpe, that these square fields contain what ction aye IS He also 
mnintaina that the ene ortwo words in rectangular fields following the stage-directi 
continie the speeches of Kib to the Ennend in Il. 13e-18e. That his vidw in correct is indicated ley the 
fact that these words taken thus no longer remain meuningless as they did when left isolated ; moreover, 
similar instances of the text of a speech being broken by stage-directions occur in the Ramesaseum 
Dramatic Papyrus, eg. IL LO2-108. 

Equally convincing ia his argument that Erman's Section C of the text ia not a commentary on his 
Sections A and B, and of a later date than these, but that the whole text stands now in the form in which 
it was originally composed, a series of dialogues linked together by a continuous narrative. This arrange. 
tient findy w complete parallel in the above-mentioned Ramesseum Papyrus, in which each scone is 
preceded by a narrative beginning with “ [lt happened that,” aa, indeed, do certain of the narratives in oar 
text. The Denkmal mempiitiacher Theologi# ia therefore one of thoap religious dramas which we know to 
have been regularly performed in Egyptian temples on the occasion of great: festivals. 

Sethe supposes that the narrative portions were recited by « lector (Ary-Ab), the dramatic epinodes 
being enacted by players who declained their speeches to the scoompaniment of the gestures and move- 
ments indicated in the stage-directions. Such o performances, le aptly pointa owt, boars « close resemblance 
to the modineval miracle plays, which also consisted of o series of dramatic episodes linked! together by a 
narrative read by a priest, and to the modern film-<drwme with its alternating captions and moving 

Now for Sethe's view a4 to the age of the play and the aim of ite author. It is to be assigned on 
linguistic grounds to the sume period ax the Dér el-Babri texts which treat of the divine origin of the king 
and his elevation to the throne, which are ihe oldest Egyptian texta known to us and dete probably from 
the very beginning of Egyptian history, 

The fact that the Apis, essentially a Memphite god, is not mentioned in such a context as IL 50-6) 
(p. 68) aasiens the author to the first half of the First Dynasty, for though Manetho asserts that the Apis 
and other animal gods were not admitted into the Egyptian Pantheon till the beginning of the Second 
Dynusty, the Palermo Stone shows that there was a recognized cult of the Apia aa early aa the second half 
af the First Dynasty, 

In view of this linguistic and archaeological evidence, and of the fact that the object of the play 
obviously ia to magnify Ptah and Memphis at the expense of the sun-god and Heliopolia, Sethe comes to 
this cotclusion: our text is nota Memphite theological work of indefinite date, but the religious dogma 
for the new capttal Memphis, here contrasted with the old Heliopotitan dogma dating from prolistoric 
times ; a new dogma with a political background, such aa was rreapondin when Heliopolia 
became the capital of the realm, and as later again eka etoeentiad by Amenepliia: XV when lin ostahtished 
tin new capital at. El-‘Amarnah. Thus, if not dating from the reign of Mones himeelf, the Denlmal 
menpitickor Thedogie cannot have been composed neh later. 

The way in which the Hellopolitan dogma is dealt with in our text shows that it is older than the 
Memphite, Consequently, if Sethe'a dating of the text is correct, the poriod of the political and roligioun 
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predominance of Holiopolis must, as Sethe has long maintained, be placed in the predynastic age, Further 
evidence for the high antiquity of this Heliopolitan predominance is afforded by the fact that the Helio. 
pelitan dogma was se deeply rooted in the minds af the Egyptians that, even after the Memphite priest 
hood hud expounded their highly intellectual conception of the origin of the world, it-still remained the 
more nal and generally hold dogma, lasting as long as the Egyptian religion tteelf, 

The importance of our text for the history of the Egyptian religion and the intellectual history of 
mankind in general can hardly be over-estimated. The manner in which it has assimilated and at the same 
time entirely transformed the old Heliopolitan teaching with ite gross account of the creation of Shu and 
Tefénet, ia most remarkable, As Sethe suys, the réle which it assigns to hoart and tongue in creation, and 
the pantheistic activity which it ascribes to the Creator in the heart and tongue of living beings as their 
motive principle, display un intellectual conception of the connexion of things not to be expected at so 
early a date, In this theory of the réle played by heart and tongue we have, as Breasted has also seen 
(AZ, EEXIX, 54), o forvtaste of the doctrine of the Lagos. 

The version preserved to us of this ancient text was inscribed by the order of King Shabako 
(rea 700 B.C.) on a monumental granite slab, which was erected in the temple of Ptah at Memphia The 
inscription was probably still standing in its place and being read by priests even in the Ptolemaic 
period, and through them the ideas of the ancient Memphite priestly teachers may have found their way, 
in some form or other, into intellectual circles in Alexandria, where they would have undergone further 
modification, Thus it is not altogether fantastic to suggest that the Dentmal memphitiacher Theologie may, 
indirectly of course, have been responsible for the Logos doctrine of Philo: 

Sethe's notes on the text are fall of new philological and lexicographical information, and many of them 
will prove most helpful to students of the Pyramid Texts and will make them all the more eager for him 
to publish his promised translation (with commentary) of those important religious documenta. 

Deserving of special mention are the notes on the following points, philological and otherwise : Ptah 
and Atum as the embodiments of Egypt, p. 21. The meanings of if in the Pyramid Texta, p. 24. The 
place-name Sw, p25. Wit, wie, p. 29. 7y7-fan, p. 43, where among much other information it is pointed 
out that Tebtiinis is dorived from Ty.né¢- Tn, tan being shortened to tm and, as was already the case in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, the preceding tf? being omitted, Zhe, p. 35, the old mase, infinitive of wdi “to place.” 
Mdd “without delay,” pp, 37 The Memphite Ennead, p. 48. Jolt, var, doll, “gla,” p. 53, Jfimudrt, 
pp. @2£, with accompanying photograph of « hitherto unpublished monument in the Hildesheim Museum. 
The compound preposition fr-Atw “upon,” “over,” pp, 69 £ Saws air “Granary of the God* and Fak teeny 
* Life of the Two Lands,” pp, 71 and 72. These names were assigned to Memphis, or to the royal residence 
therein, because it was now the administrative centre and great store-city of the whole country, 
Mak “marvel at," p. 7a. Pirin tp, p. 74, perhaps meaning “they paid attention.” R tr “at the right 
moment,” “at onoe,” p. 74. Dire, p. T4, with following genitive 

The following examples will show how far Sethe has advanced beyond Erman in his understanding of 
the text: | 

P, 22, He is almost certainly right in rendering in Jtmu, 1. 6, by “so aagte Atum.” As he points out, 
Erman's translation “ Atum ist ea, der die Gitterncunheit gebar” doea not agree with other passages in 
this text which name Ptah and not Atum “fashioner of the gods” (mi atrw), “creator of the gods” (ir atrw), 
and “father of the gods" (itf nérw, ~ 

P.35. From the traces in Breasted's facsimile he brilliantly conjectured that {_,] should be restored 
above 441 in line 1¢, and this was confirmed by the squeeze, Snf, he suggest, is an ancient form 
of im¢, which in the demotic text of the Rostta Stone replaces |‘, the badge of Upper Egypt. 
Thus, insteal of Krman'y meaningless “Es entetanden der...dw und der grine die am Doppeltor des 
Ptali-tempel," we now have the interesting statement, “Es geachah dass man Binse and Papyrus setste- an 
die beiden Aussentorbauten des Hanses des Ptah.” As Sethe aptly remarks, the placing of these two 
badges in this form—inf and w/d are determined by T and [| reapectively—in the temple entrance, as 
symbols of the union of the Two Landa, finds a parallel in the two famous granite columns of Tuthmosis TIT 
at Karnak. 

Pp. 46f He iw clearly right in translating nfrw Aprw m PrA by “die Gottor, die in Ptah Gestalt 
gewonnen haben” aa against Erman's rendering “die Gdtter die sus Ptah entatanden.* | 

Ibid. His emendation of Erman's reading je iy to I= te! AA is surely correct and forms a 
panillel with the following PiA-Vwne, mewt, wa Sime, 
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 Sethe's exposition of the whole of the “Theological Narrative” is brilliant, His translation—there can 
be little or ne doubt os to the oorrectness of it—shows that the religious thought displayed in these 
passages is even more advanced thun the translations of Erman and Breasted had led us to suppose. 

P, 50. Sethe's rendering of Apr m Azty, Apr m nam tit Tome (1, 53), “ Es entstand in dem Herzen, es 
entatand auf der Zunge, (ein Gedanke) in der Gestalt des Atum," ia immeasurably superior to Erman's 
“der um Herzen wurde als Teil des Atum und der eur Zunge wurde ola Teil des Atum.” Erman 
reganted these words as the continuation of the lost ending of line 47, and with Breasted took Apr to be o 
participle referring to Ptah, both these scholars having overlooked the passages in Urk.iv, 261, and Deatruc- 
tion des hommes, 001, which gave Sethe the clue to the real meaning of the passage in our text, 774, 
Sethe points cut, means neither “emanation” (Breasted) nor “ Teil” (Erman), but “Bild.” “Abbild,” 
“Zeichen,” aa he proves by many examples, 

P. 65, He has obtained a far better sense than Erman for the passage Apr-n ddm—mrrt-f, owing to 
his having been able to fill up two important lacunae from the squeese. 

P. 67. His view that the worda a Vtmw tote (1. 55) form o separate sentenoe, though standing in 
RlsHonsliin to the proveding plasm O7i-f wm pine obyioualy correct and reaulia in « highly satisfac: 
tory translation, #2) 

P. 60, He agrees with Breasted in making mj irty ddim migrwy, etc. the objects of mé-n pidt, because 
from Shu and Tefénet were descended only the last six persona of the Ennead, and because, furthermore, 
if Erman's rendering were adopted there would be no connexion between m,'! irty, etc., and the preceding 

Pp 60 Sw before mé in line 56, and before te and mtn in line 57 ia clearly, as Sethe pomts out, the 
natrative particle, and md, ir and mén are in the passive édm-f form and not active participles. 

P.61, Sethe's insertion of £y7t 1b prt m na after mdf fw (1. 57) greatly improves the sense, and is, indeed, 
demanded by the demonstrative ta which is preceded by nothing to which it can refer, 


P. 64. Sethe inserts fir eee hy before irr at (1, 87), holding that these or similar words have dropped 


out of our copy of the text. along with the end of the preceding sentence. Plenty of evidence in support of 
this really brilliant reconstruction of the passage is cited in the accompanying note. 

P. 65. Sethe is clearly right in taking iw Ir (|. 57) as the particle 4w followed, as above on p. 61, by the 
passive ddm-f form, and irt Cy im rdwy nmam ¢¢ nb aa infinitives followed by the genitive of the logical 
subject, is ATE Ways irty and saline maar iry tL OG) Or pA. Sh, 

Ey emending \o—|S— to im | = he greatly improves the sense of the whole passage, 
which now is to be rendered : “Und so werden getan alle Arbeiten und alle Kiinste, das Handeln der 
Arme, das Geben der Beine, die Bewegung aller Glieder gemiiss diesem Befehl, der vom Herzen gedacht 
wird und durch die Zunge hervorgekommen ist und die Bedeutung aller Dinge macht." 

P.66, Sethe's tranelation of Ape-n dd ir Jtaw ihpr ntre r Pth (1. 68), *Es geschah, dass gesagt wurde 
‘der den Atum machte, der die (anderen) Gétter entstehen liess’ von Ptah,” is undoubtedly correct. 
Erman's rendering is not only grammatically impossible, but contradicts what the text says elsewhero on 
the subject of Ptah's relation with Atum, 

Sethe's reading of the bird-sign before [ey 88 gm instead of DAwéy, as Erman read it, brings thin 
passage into dogmatic conformity with the rest of the “ Theological Narrative”; for, as Sethe points out, 
Thoth in our text playa not the réle of the discerning heart but the speaking tongue. We now have the 
narrative particle fe introducing two parillel verbs in the passive 4dm-f form, their subject being the 
sentence (/ piity-f r ngrw (see Gardiner, 2g. Gramm., $184, 1 and 2). 

Sethe i# surely correct in taking iAt wb rd Ar Ate+f (1 60) as finally completing In a general way 
the enumeration of the materials in which the gods take visible shape 

P. 70, Ashe points out on pp. 23 f, Sw 1th n-f nirw nbw means “ Und so versamitielten sich fim alle 
Gotter” (Ee., Memphis became the great religious centre of Egypt), and not as Erman translates “und so 
versammelte er alle Gétter.’ He also shows that the words Atpy dnmy are-not plural imperative forms but 
contain a designation of Ptah, 

P. 72. ¥ wnt (1, 62), misunderstood by Erman, is token by Sothe as the equivalent of « nt “ beonnse” 
(of. Gardiner, £y, Gramm,, § 233), ‘The sentence introduced by this conjunction gives the mythological reason 
for Memphis becoming the atore-city of Egypt—the drowning of Osiris in that district, 

t41—2z 
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Juat one or two suggestions : 

P. 20. Sethe still adheres to the old rendering of if di (nA dt, “damit er mil Leben beschenkt sei," 
instead of adopting the surely more correct translation, “May be make ‘Given-life’!" (sea Canrdiner, 
Le. Gromm., § 378). 

Pp. 35 Sethe points out that the determinative of mji/¢ is not CI, as Erman aupposed, but FA, the 
hand balance, He also points out that MA,t-iey is not a name of the temple of Ptah, batof that part of 
Memphis in which the temple was situated. As he rightly maintains, /7t in MAM-tiny (7 ¢? im mie tmee ia 
a perfect passive participle, and accordingly renders the words “die Wage der beiden Linder in der das ober- 
dgyptische und das wniterligyptische Land gewogen worden sind," adding “niimlich beim Teilungsakt von 
8.9, der im Gebiete von Memphis atattgefunden haben sollte.” His idea, [ presume, ia that Keb waighed, 
as it were, the Two Lands in the balance when dividing them between Horus and Sth. 1 venture to 
suggest that mf,'t in this passage bears the same meaning as it does in Newberry, £1 Aeradeh, Pl. xiv,]. 11, 
the “place of toll," the “eustoms house,” that is to say that merchants passing from Lower into U per 
Egyptian territory and rice vera? lore paid an import or export duty on their wares, 

P. 68. In his note on im/A meaning, when used in reference to men, “ Wlirde,” “Ehre," “ Wert- 
achiitaung,” and in reference to things, “Wert,” “Geltung," “Bedeutung,” Sethe has overlooked the fact 
which Gardiner points out In his Ay. Gramm, p. 456, thatthe primary meaning of the word is ‘narrow, " 
from which the other meanings were naturally enough derived. : 

Arviwarn M. Backman. 


Herodot in Aeqgypten: Kin Kapitel sum griechischen Aulturbewusstecin, Vou Joxern Voor. ( Binzalawapeabe 
aus Genetliakon Wilhelm Schmid, Tiitinger Bettrdge zur Altertumewissonschajt, Heft 6.) Stuttgart - 
W. Rohlhammer, 1920, 

This interesting monograph is not concerned, except incidentally, with the credibility of Herodotua’ 
narritive—that question may be regarded as settled by the work of recent researchers, notably 
Splegelberg—nor yet, primarily, with his sources, but rather with his-attitude to Egyptian culture and ao 
with his point of view in respect of the relations between the Grooks and the non-Grmeek world generally. 
Vogt deals also, by way of preface, with the attitude af the Egyptians themselves towards the Greeks, 
tracing it through its auecessive stages, which may be summarized as (I) hostility to foreigners, (ii) need 
of foreign help (Ssite dynasty), leading to (iti) the attempt to impress the Grooks with the superiority of 
Egyptian culture, (iv) political co-operation due to the common hostility to Persia, (v) the attempt to 
prove ancient connexion between Groove and Egypt, Their efforta were successful in tho caso of 
Herodotus, who was completely “bluffed,” and was willing for the most part to accept the Egyptian 
sstimate ; but he remained none the less « thorough Greek in his interpretation of Egypt in terms of the 
Greek mentality. In aconcluding section Vogt shows that in this respect he waa typical of his countrymen 
generally, who, while always ready to acknowledge the priority of other cultures and to regard their own 
institutions aa borrowed, did so from no self-depreciatory motive, but by interpreting the foreign in their own 
spirit, which they treated a the norm of Gammon humanity, | 

The monograph is well written, with full knowledge of the relevant liternture, and is « useful addition 
to Herodotean studies, 

H, I. Ben. 


Ancient Painting from the Korliest Timen to the period of Christian Art, By Many Ham 
Yale University Press and London, Humphrey Milford. 

In these days of expensive printing and book production it is indood a relief to find 4 stout, wall-bound 
quarto volume of 500 pages with 16 plates (some of which are coloured) and 640 other illustration the 
whole admirably produced, offered for twenty-five shillings, As its title implies, this sumptuous volume 
covers the entire range of the history of painting from the Palasolithie to the Christian period. Whilst in 
this Journal any part of the work other than that which deals with Egypt is manifestly outside our 
purview, it is asa whole admirably conceived, for it is impossible to appreciate the significance of the 
artistic achievements of any one nation or race without considering them as part of a oeal Witla en 5 
the elements of which action and reaction must have had, and demonstrably have had, a subtle and 
couples influence. p | 


tox Swinpien. 
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‘The section of the book that deals with Egypt (pp. 13-33) may be taken as typical of the rest It is o 
clear and reasoned statement of the nature and development of Egyptian art and the shaping influence 
exercised upon it by the peculiar physical, geographical and ethnic conditions of the Nile Valley. The 
author has made herself thoroughly familiar with the technical literature of Egypt and the book is con- 
sequently well documented. To Egypt are devoted over fifty well-chneen illustrations and one coloured 


It is impossible to offer anything but the highest praise to the author who has written, and the Oniver- 
sity that haa published, this admirable volume, Tt is a veritable treasury of the highest artistic, aesthetic and 
historical value, and the wide range of its subject-matter will assure for it an honourable place in the 
libraries of scholars and institutions whose activities are concerned with the history of art, of culture ani 
of the specific civilizations with which it deals. 

To round off « fine piece of work, evidently embodying great technical knowledge and a vast amount of 
research, the author has appended to the volume a very full bibliography (which, judging by the section 
devoted to Egypt, is very complete and shows critical acumen), o glossary of technical terms and an 
extensive alphabetical index. ba 

Warren H. Dawson, 


The Rostta Stone in the British Museum. By Sir E. A. Watiis BuoaE, Religious Tract Society. 

The story of the Rosetta Stone and the decipherment. of the hieroglyphs is topic of evergreen interest, 
not only to Egyptologiata but to the growing class of laymen interested in the history of the ancient East. 
Sir Ernest Budee has several times told the story in former works, and he now presents it in a 
much fuller and very readable form in the present monograph. The centenary of the brilliant discoveries 
of Champollion wea celebrated im 1922, and it waa the occasion of a vivid revival of interest in the 
particular branch of the aubject from which the modern science af Egyptology had ite birth, Many 
valuable memoirs appeared from the pens of Egyptologists both British and foreign in which the facta of 
the discovery and its history were marshalled anew, and from these labours new interpretations and new 
points of view emerged, Sir Ernest Budge has retold the atery in the light of recent researches and has 
expressed it in a well-illustrated book in which hieroglyphic type is freely naod, A useful bibliography of 
works dealing with the Rosetta Stone and the decipherment of hieroglyphs is printed at the end of the 
volume, although it must be confessed that there are some notable omissions from this list, 

As fs well known, Sir Ernest Budge haa hitherto remained faithful to the old doctrine that the 
Egyptian alphabet contained vowels, and whilst he still uses vowels in transcribing Egyptian words, he 
now does so merely in order to make the words pronounceable, Im bis former opinion, onee iniversal, he 
stond practically alone, and consequently to Egyptologists the following paragraph (p. 246) marks an 
epoch : 

“Strictly speaking, all the letters of the Egyptian Alphabet are consonants, just a8 are the letters of the Hebrew, 
Gyriac and Amhio Alphabets, but certain of them, viz. ., 4, w+ and —2(Y)), are treated as vowels, although 
they are in“truth wenk consonants. Blreh and Brogseh, and some of the early Egyptologists lmanecribed these 
weak consonants as vowels, becnuse in the transeription of Greek and Roman proper numes they were weed as 
yowela, In roading « text the Egyptian nm If supplied the vowels, and it is for this reason that we shall 
never know accurately how the Egyptians pronounced their words." 

Sir Ernest Budge does not go the whole way towards adopting modern views on the nature and stroc- 
ture of the Egyptian language, but in the above-quoted paragraph be frankly ailmita the principles, if not 
the whole system, of contemporary acholars, 








Wanres BR, Dawson. 





Wirtachaftla i@ Schurentungen der Zeit von Alevander bis Auguatus, Von Fr, Hercneceer, Jena ; 
Guatay Fischer, 1930. Pp, 142, 2 plates (graphs), 

Dr, Heichelhoim has done 4 most useful piece of work in vollecting and tabulating the evidence as to 
prices in the Near East during the Hellenistic period. ‘There aro, of course, many gaps in the records, and 
the only place from which anything like a continuous series of figures can be obtained is Egypt; but Delos 
and Mesopotamia supply enough material to be of service for compariaon. As he recoguipes, there aro 
many factors to be considered in discussing the meaning of variations in price, and it is rarely possible to 
determine which of these factora might be operating in a given case: but he has succeeded in showing 
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that the general trend of prices followed very similar lines in the places for which we have most evidence, 
and he ia justified in tracing an economic connexion between the novements, at any rate in Delos and 
Egypt. | 

The section on currencies, particularly the Ptolemaic currency, might be made more convincing by 
further investigation. For instance, the table on p. 24, intended to show the depreciation of Ptolemaic 
silver, 15 of little value, because it is based ou specific gravities, which are not a safe teat of the composi- 
tion of coins, and mixes up Cypriote and Phoenician issnes, which were made for different markets : also 
he tales Svoronos’ dating of the Ptolemaic coins, which is not in accordance with the evidence of finds. 
The argument on p. 38 seems unsound, in view of the probability that Egypt did not import gold, which 
was produced locally, but did import silver: and the respective values must have been affected by the fact 
that the import of silver was controlled by royal decree. As regards Roman currency also it should be 
noticed that Sulla's “aurens”’ mentioned on p. 49, was struck for Eastern tise, and ia not to be brought 
into relation with the denarius ; and that the issue of copper at Rome ceased in the last half-century of 
the Republic, which weakens the conclusions on p, 43. 

Though there is room for improvement here, however, the work aa a whole is characterized by a sound 
economic judgment and a cautious statement of conclusions which make it a valuable guide to the atudy 
of the sixteen tables of prices which are appended to it. ole 

» G, Minwe. 


Gau and! Badert J, by Goy Rauwron, with chapters by ALax Garnpiver and Furxpena Perere London, 
1028. (British School of Archaeology in Egypt.) 

Since Sir Flinders Petrie inaugurated an archaeological method by which “tomb-digging" became 
“cemetery work,” a number of younger men, both from within and without his “British School of Archae- 
ology in Egypt,” but all inapired by his Writings and example, have greatly elaborated his procedure, 
Everywhere the old custom of dealing with isolated finds of patent interest haa now been superseded by a 
statistical treatment of the complete inventory of a fully excavated group of interments. In no work, 
however, is this new method carried out more rigorously, and its possibilities explored with freater 
thoronghness, than in the book now under review. Mr. Brunton actually describes his method, but few of 
his readers will realize the patience and firmness of Purpose required to carry through to the end a scheme 
which entails the tabulation of all contents and details of several thonaands of tombs, and the drudgery 
of preparing full registers of allof them. Yetthe latter ape hecessary to enable others to check the author's 
conclusions, and to use his material for their own work in the field ; and the conclusions themselves are 
based on the tabulations, seoing that the method is statistical, The objects are given, largely in corpus 
form, in 60 plates of Mrs, Winifred Brunton's TET passed crn wins, 

It is clear that this book possesses a great méthodological value, apart from the results achieved by 
the excavations, and thia the more, ince Mr. Brunton has elucidated in the fow concise chapters with which 
the book opens auch general matters as the provedure followed in digging recording, and the complex 
problem of “dating” the tomb-groupa in m long series of finds, which lack explicit, ie., inseriptional, 
evidence as to their period. Thus we hear of the value of the type of tomb as evidence of date, and the 
unreliability of stone vases for this purpose (a warning to Aegean archaeologista): also of the impossibility 
of dating by the quality of the work, and other matters of principle, the interest of which is not confined 
to the comparatively narrow circle of Kgyptologista, but affects all archacologista. On one point we 
must disagres with Mr, Brunton. We doubt the expediency of avoiding the cumbersome terms Early First 
Intermediate Period, etc., and of adopting instead Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Dynaaties. The dynasties, 
after all, are historical entities, whether we moderna are able to Fecormize them aa suoh or not, and a false 
impression of precision is created if periods only distinguishable by certain phases of material culture are 
thus labelled. This false impression threatens to become a coufusion of facta if, as our knowledge 
progresses, oné OF tnore of these historical entities should suddenly take shape again: thua, for instance, 
it seeme now that the Eighth Dynasty owed its existence to Asiatics, who had penetrated into the country 
during the disturbances in which the Old Kingdom foundered ; but nothing warranta the iasumption that 
the phase of ruaterial culture here labelled # Fighth Dynasty” prevailed during their reign. 

After a chapter (which makes goud reading) on the activities of ancient tomb-robbers, and their affect 
on the modern explorers’ finds, we reach the account of the results obtained at Kaw in three seasons of 
work. Each time Mr, Braunton gives first the material of a certain period, and then, in a summary, its 
outstanding features and the inferences he draws from it. The most important fact is that a series of 
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Braves of one site was excavated which covers the periods from Predynastic times down to well into the 
Middle Kingdom, Thus the life and development of a provincial town in Middle Egypt during ten 
centuries is reflected, in so far as tombs are able to reflect it-—« matter to which we shall still have to refer. 
Whiat strikes us first of all, and forcibly, is the gradual character of the changes which come to pass, Vet 
we know this long period to have comprised more than one political upheaval of the first magnitude, The 
conclusion, hot unauspected by some, but no doubt new to those who ascribe those upheavals to wholesale 
invasions of foreigners, is that, the life of the country possessed a strength of its own which made it fit to 
resist sudden onslauglhts, though it was in course of time affected by influences that persisted. Very 
interesting indeed is Mr. Brunton's explanation (pp. 75 f.) of the fact that in the provinces the level of 
prosperity moved differently from that in the capital, ao that in Kaw the richest tombs, both as regards 
quantity and quality (gold) of the equipment, are not those belonging to the great historical epochs, but 
to the disturbed times by which these were separated from each other. 

The gradual changes referred to above are observed not only in material culture but also in the world of 
thought, Semis tie} burial rites. Vet one has to be carefnl before inferring too much; thua Mr. Brunton 
makes it clear that “after the Sixth Dynasty the various modifications in the type of the tombe are due 
to the desire to provide an underground abode which was not likely to collapse.” The attitude of the body 
in the grave is avother matter, and to this Mr. Braunton devotes a long and interesting chapter, No greater 
proof of the value of the statistical method could be given than the entirely new array of facts which show 
how the attitude changed gradually from Predytuatic times onward from contracted to extended, how the 
old forma survived, how female burials show more oonservatiam in this respect than male, how the position 
of the hands changes in a different way, and how rich and poor seem to adhore to different rules 

We could continue to quote interesting observations : “the idea of the preservation of the name by 
the carrying of a cylinder seal seems to have persisted in a very debased form. Plain cylinder beads are 
often the only ornament; and it ia common to find them in the centre of necklacea” The “buttons” are 
worn by women, net by men, and the patterns survive down to the earliest scarnbs, while the form changes. 
The ground covered by the book is very wide, because the observations have been carefully made and are 
moat conscientiously worked out. Asan actual example, and also because the discovery is to our mind 
of supramé importance, we quote finally the following in full (No. 2058, p. 20); 

"A very rough hole only 1] inches deep had been dug ina tomb shaft and in it had been placed the 
bedy of an adult male, He lay face downwards, legs slightly bent, right arm along side, left arm twisted 
round over the back. The legs wore at « rather higher level than the head. Under the face was a group 
of bone implementa consisting of two spatulae(!) and seven small polishers (!). No pottery, Round the 
neck an assortment of beads which can, fortunately, be certainly dated to the Sixth Dynasty. Such are 
the large steatite cylinders and the long steatite beads with square section, With them were a hawk's 
head on a crossbar in carnelian,a very detailed grasshopper, and a cow being milked, the laat two of green 
glazed stentite. All three were well worn, and the last considerably broken, All the circumstances point 
to the man having been hurriedly and carvlessly interred, The grave is very shallow, not much more than 
a chance hole, scooped out in haste. The body locked as if it had been flung in anyhow. There were no 
offering pote of any kind. The man’s tools (7), perhaps once in a bag suspended from his neck, had fallen 
close to his face, And the amulets are totally unlike any that we found in a regulur borinl In fact 
I know of no similir énes at all except perhaps the grasshopper, and that only in later times. It seema 
certain that the man's body was, for some reason, put away without any of the proper ceremonial, and 
thet his vecklace and charms were what he was wearing when he met probably « violent death.” 

Here, by « fortunate chance, is lifted all of a sudden « tip of the veil which hides the living Egyptian 
from our view. We find tools, amulets, differing from what wo know, showing preoccupation not so much 
with formal religion as with facts important in an agricultural life. There ia more to be known than 
cemeteries can tell us. Whatever Egyptian beliefs were, their tomb furniture does not refleot the whole 
af their earthly existence. The next task for archaeology in Egypt, ungrateful perhaps, but which should 
not be shirked, is the excavation of town sites of the classical Keyption periods. 

These last remarks do not, in any way, detract from the interest of Mr. Brunton's book, The value of 
his observations atands unimpaired, the changes and peculiarities noted are illuminating and important. 
Other work remains to be done; in the moantime he has thrown a flood of light on a long and littl: known 
bed of Sevelopese and given us a book which will long remain the outstanding example of sound 





H. FaasErour. 
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fie Grundlagen der dgyptiachen Arithmetit in ihrem Zusammenhang mit der 2:n-Tahelle des Papyrua 
fhiad, Vou Dr, Kurr Voorn. Miinchon, 1929, 

The re-publication of the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus in 1923 has led to a renewed interest in the 
subject of Egyption mathematics and provoked a series of valuable works on it, beginning with Gunn's clever 
review of the edition in this Journal (xtt, 123%) and Neuygehauer’s enlightening if dificult Die Grund | 
der dgyptisohen Briehrecknung (Berlin, 1926), Dr, Vogel's book is one of the latest of this series, and deals 
with that portion of the Rhind Papyrus which has perhaps attracted the attention of mathematicians more 
than any other, the table for the expression of 2 divided bya, where n is an odd number, as the sum of two 
or more aliquot parts, ie, fractions whose numerator is unity. It may be anid at ones that hia bool is 
excellent throughout ; it shows a fine insight, and a clearness of expression which only comes from clearness 
of thought, In his exposition of Egyptian mathematical methods, which only goesaa for as ismecessary for 
the discussion of the 2:% table, V. examines critically the views of earlier writers and has on almost 
every point something to add to them, He thinks that Neugebauer goes mther too far in saying that the 
Egyptian had no feeling for multiplication except aa on addition, (N. in his preface spoke af “din 
ansschliesalich additive Grundlage der iigyptiachen Mathomatik".) He has an admirable discussion of the 
vexed question whether the Egyptians had any conception of fractions other than thoas whose pumerator 
is unity; he decides that they had, and even points to one or two attempta at expressing such fractions in 
writing. 

One of the best things in the book iv a suggestion which V, makes with regard to the use of a common 
denominator in the addition of fractions, He agrees with those who have thought that the Egyptian process 
of adding fractions must in essence he the same as ours of the common denom mater, thengh the common 
denominator chosen is not always the Lc. or even the highest of the denominators, so that when it ia 
divided by these the results are sometimes fractional, as for example in Problem 23. He Bupvests that the 
choice of what seem to us unauiteble common denominators may be in part. die to the influence of well- 
known weights and meaanres on the method of adding fractions Thus, in adding up a group of freetions 
the smallest of which ia j., the common denominator naed is not 15 but 40, the number of days in the 
month, and the auxiliary numbers (Hilfszahlen’ tay therefore be regarded aa days. Similarly fractions 
whose denominators contained 7's tended to he thought of in relation to the long measure, in which 
I forearm (eubit)=7 hund-breadths—28 tinger-breadths. Consequently, when such fractions are added, we 
find the denominator 28 tised even when higher denominators are present; the autiliory numbers in this 
caso represent finger-breadtha, So, too, the addition of a group whose denominators were powers of 2 
might be put into mental relation with the dichotomous dividions of the Aekar or gallon. This ia one of the 
moet Uhuminating suggestions in the bool. 

The discussion of the 2: table ia divided into two parts, the first dealing with it as 4 problem in 
abstract mathematica, the second doaling with the solutions given in the papyrus, The «tae which 
ODOT Pines ech solution is revurded by V. rather aaa proof than as an indication of the method followed 
by the Egyptian in obtaining his solution, though he rightly points out that it may in some eases also 
contain « hint of the method. He discuases very clearly the fusion of main- and side-working which has 
led the writer of the papyrus in some cases to give us fractions in the body of his calculation where in 
othor precisely similar cases he gives whole wambers. This fusion explains the Apparent displacement of 
certain columns in the caloulations which Gunn, on p. 128 of his review, had characterized ( ceasarily 
according to V,) an Dloviesl. 

{i the notes to bis admirably accurnte translation (if groups of figures can be called translation) of the 
2-tables V. has rightly pointed out a number of errors and inconsistencies in my transcription (Rhind Pap., 
Ms A-D), to some of which I plead guilty. With regard, however, to the otission or insertion of dota in 
the first line of each division it is fair to notice that I purposely, if unwisely, refused to follow the vagaries 
of the papyrus, in order to make ty transcription more intelligible to its users, Thus in the first Hines 
T invariably omitted the dot before the red figures and invariably inserted it after them, so enabling the 
reader to pick out at once the pair of figures, one red and one black, which are to be-taken together, 

In some cases, however, V.'s corrections do not asem to me to be justifiod. 

In the first tine of the table be remarks that the word aim belotivs not to the first division, 2/3, bat to the 
next, 2/5. This is not strictly true, It belongs to all the diviaiona below it on the page, just asthe same word 
does at the top ofeach page. On the first page, however, it waa not written immediately after wii in the 
right hand top corner because there is no stmt (* proof” or whatever it Thay mean) in the case of the first 
division, 2/4 With 2/5 begin the divisions which have a sim, and the word is therefore inserted in front 
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of 2/5, but refers to all that follow it on that page us well. It ia hard to sce how I could have indicated 
this better than by placing it where I did. My translation leaves no doubt as to its reference. 

In the working out of 2/21 V. secuses me of reading ¥, instead of 42. Now it is clear to anyone 
who studies the hieratic script of this papyrus that the seribe had an aversion to placing the fractional 
dot over the sign for 40 because there was already a det there, 40 is correctly written = ; jy & rarely 
in the table correctly written = (2/44, 2/61, 2/71), much more often with only one dot, =, in which caso 
it ia indistinguishable from 40. It is clear, however, that the seribe intended \, to be row, for there are 
nutmeroa cases where the dot is missing only over the 40, being correctly inserted in all the parallel frac- 
fiona. The confusion between integral and fractional common in this table does not affect my argument, 
for the second dot over jl, fails even in firat lines, where this confusion is imponsible, 

In the first lino of 2/35 V. reads 30 instead of ,1,. It is true that in the facsimile there is no fractional 
dot, but, had V. studied the original, be would have seen that this has been destroyed by an injury to the 
papyrus. The probabilities are therefore in fuvour of the restoration of the normal 1, not the abnormal 
9c, V. was doubtless influenced by the proximity of 42 in the same line written with ono dat only, which, 
as we have seen, isa perfectly ordinary writing of »/y. 

Similarly in 2/37 V-s objection to my gy in the first line is unjustified, The fractional dot has, it t 
true, been destroyed, but there is little doubt that it stood here, as in the two parallel fractiona ,}, and 
eh: An even clearer cuse occurs in the first line of 2/60, where the papyrus shows an unmistakable trace 
of the dot over the damaged 30-sign. V,'s 36 should therefore read j,. 

Tn 2/79 Y. corrects my reading of 237 in the first line to 227, He is certainly wrong. It is true that 
the seribe has not made o perfect 3, for he has omitted the dot which forms part of the hieratic sign for 
90. Nevertheless 30 was what he sot out to write. The sigo for 30 is in this papyrus made with two 
strokes and a dot, "A. The first stroke to be madeis 7; then \\ is added and lastly the dot, and we get 


‘A\.. 20 is made in two separate simple strokes, /, \, ania curved dash is added over the top A . Now 

the scrile here wrote A\ : thin cannot possibly be a 20, complete or incomplete, but it can be, and clearly 
is, an incomplete 30, the dot having been forgotten, 

I have dealt with V.'s table at some length, partly because it isso accurate thet it seems well worth 
while to make it completely so, partly to insist on the fact that thero exists « science of palaeography 
before which even mathematics must sometimes bow, and that its first principle i to work from the 
original, not from facsimiles, however good these tay be, 

In his division of the solutions into classes according to the nature of the almt which accompanies then 
V. agrees with Gunn, except for some small points of detail and for his further division of one of Gunn's 
elaases into three sub-classes. Hoe has an important section on the irregular aolution of 2/26, where a 
method of auxiliary numbers (Hilfszahlen) is used, He shows that 2/01 implicitly belongs to the same 
category, and he describes a method of anlving the problem which does in fact make use of precianly ancl 
auxiliary numbers as are found in 2/36. 1t is exceedingly simple ; once the first fraction of the resolution 
has been suitably chosen the first two auxiliary figures are automatically determined, and the third, which 
at once gives the solution, is obtained by subtracting the second from twice the first, This method can, 
by a suitable choosing of the first fraction of the solution, be made quite naturally to yield the actual 
solutions given. in. the papyrus, with the exception of 2/89 and 2/95, This result is so striking thi, 
¥. rightly assumes it to be wore than a coincidence, and supposes that this simple relation between the 
wixiliary numbers was known to the mathematicians who gave the table ite final form, and that at least 
aome of the loss obvious solutions were actually obtained by its use. He would not, however, attribute 
this knowledge to the earliest contributors to the tale, which, in his opinion, goes back to very primitive 
beginnings and was put together gradually and empirically, and eventually given uniformity by the use 
of the auxiliary-number method. T. Extc Per. 

Tea Proverbes de Salomon, Texte bohairique. Edited by 0. Hf. KE. Boamesres and Evokxe Divaon. 
Pp avi+68. Vienna: Holzhausen, 1930, 

The capital importance of the Egyptian versions for the atudy of the Septuagint was carly realized by 
Paul do Lagarde. It was natural that his proj wted editions of them should begin with the Bohaine, 
wherein several complete books were still extant, But his texte are hardly of the critical kind which would 
to-day be expected ; material difficulties presumably hindered him from making use of the best manti- 
scripts—in the oase of the Pentateuch this has proved a conspicuous drawback—and by now moreover his 
publications are searvely to be had. The late Professor Dévand's scheme therefore for re-vditing by 
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degrees the various booka of the Old Testament—not only those printed by Lagarde, but others now 
almost equally rare—was sure of a welcome. With the collaboration of Mr. Burmester he lived to produce 
a text of the /ealter based on more than twice as many MSS. sa Lagarde hod used. The edition of 
Proverbs however was not far advanced at the time of his lamented death last year, and the labour of 
preparing and publishing it fell chiefly wpon Mr, Burmester. The labour has indeed been great. Lagarde 
relied for his text upon a single Berlin MS., written at the end of the eighteenth century ; the present 
edition ia based apon five biblical MSS., containing all the book, so far as current in the Bobairic version, 
besides twenty-three lectionaries, scattered through the various libraries of Europe and Egypt, which have 
preserved lessons taken from it. Of the biblical MSS, only one is of any antiquity; that in the Rylands 
Library, dating probably from the fourteenth century ; its text is here printed, but with an apparatus, 
recording every minutest variant and detail, down to the slightest alteration, uncertainty or dot, of ail 
these MSS. Surely no biblical text, in any oriental tongue at lonst, has hod sach microscopic care 
expended on it; it is only to be regretted that bere the scribes show an ignorance and carelessness even 
below the aconatomed low level, 

Without a syatematic study of this material it would not be possible to judge of the relations between 
the one old and the four modern : a superticial survey however of the apparatus irresistibly suggests 
thatthe Rylands MS, was the immediate progenitor of the others, which seem to reproduce so unfailingly 
its misunderstandings and misspellings. And in fact the apparatus shows that it is in the liturgical 
lessons that practically all the varianta are to be aought. 

An external problem at once obtrudes itself in regard to the Bohairic text of Proverha: the unanimity 
with which all five MSS, come to an end, in the middle of chapter xiv. Herein the old and the younger 
M&S. coincide, thereby giving further ground for assuming them to be parent and offapring. Presumably 
some accidental interruption was responsible for bringing the translator's (or scribe's?) work to this sudden 
halt. The only evidence for the former existence of a Bohairic version of the rest of the book lies in certain 
of the liturgical excerpts. The occasional verses quoted by patristic writers from chapters beyond the 
fourteenth appear os mere adaptations from the Sa‘idic ond are found in works which had been originally 
composed in, or translated into, that dialect (examples: v, 22, in De Vis, Homelies, 1, 146; xv, 3, tb. ; 
xvii, 7 (aie leg.) in Evelyn-White, Vew Texts, 140; xxii, 2, in De Via, 166; xxvi, 6, ib, 75), A significant 
exception ia the seventh- or eighth-century Life of the Patriarch [rac (Patrol. Or, 1), where we find verses 
clearly drawn from the Bohairie version, albeit from the earlier part of the book (chs. ii and x). Half a 
doen, occurring in the Bohairie Life of Pachomius, are doubtful witnesses ; onc only (Corpus etc., 89, 127) 
betrays a clearly Sa‘idic origin, the remainder—all from chapters beyond the fourteenth—are less masy to 
lovate. 

It will be interesting to see an investigation of the relative character of the version,or versions, whence 
the liturgical lesons wero drawn, Those printed on pp. 50 ff are but superficially Bohairic; tho original 
Sa‘idic lies eo close below the surface here that they need hardly be reckoned with in studying this version, 
The pieces on pp. 47 ond 69 on the other hand make o quite different impression; they seem to be 
survivors of the independent Bohairic text. 

The work closes with an unusual gift to scholars; a full Coptic index. Too often an easily made index 
of incidental Greek words is all that we are offered, and our gratitude to the present editor should there- 
fore be more than usually heartfelt, 

Both editing and printing have been carried throwh with the greatest care; what olsewhere would 
be taken for misprints may here be safely accepted as the readings of the MSS, W. E. Cavs. 


Egyptian Sculptors, Tiy Miss M. A. Munnar. With o preface by Profeser EA, Ganpsen London: 
Duckworth, 1 


Tho Assistant-Professor of Egyptology in the University of London haa written a short account of 
Egyptian sculpture and related arts which will be specially neeful to those who wish to study the dovelop- 
ment of Egyptian art historically and to have a convenient summary of the styles of different periods in 
chronological order. It is illustrated by photographs and line drawings, though hardly in sufficiont 
Humber to make the argument clear in all cases, We mins illustrations of several pieces, well-known and 
other, that might bave been included, but on the other hand we can weleome sumo that are not often 
shown, Among the latter are the wooden figure of Mentubotep [I (PL. xvi, 3), the figure of Takushet at 
Athens (PL alii, 4), and a Ptolemaic head of a woman (PI li, 1); while among the former we miss the 
splendid quartzite bead of an old man in the British Museum (No. 37883), which is one of the great 
masterpieces of the Twenty-fifth Dynasty style, and the statue of Tja-ini-nemau, also in the Rritish 
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Museum (No. 162), which so admirably illustrates the imitative archaiam of the Baites. More space 
could have been allowed for illustrations of sculpture had the book been confined to that subject ws its 
title states ; but Miss Murray devotes regular sections to painting also, and gives illustrations of it, even 
going so far as to illustrate an example of painting on papyrus (PL 1) which is indeed sufficiently curios, 
but hardly germane to her subject ; and a landscape {a rarity indeed) on a funerary stela of late period 
(PL xix, 1), of which the same may be said. 

Miss Murray carries out very well her main task, which ia to bring ont and make clear the special 
characteristics of the sculptural styles of successive periods. Under the Old Kingdom (her best section, 
in our opinion), she notes such matters as the life in the tomb-reliofs, the use of the writing aa a hack- 
ground for the reliefs, the aplendid portraiture, the natural position in the statues of the ear (a# opposed 
to its unnaturally high position later), the good treatment of shoulders and legs, the indication of fleab 
beneath drapery, the absence of the uraeus from the earlier kings’ headdresses and from thowe of the guides 
until quite a late period, and so forth; all indications of great use to the student who desires criteria of 
date, The Middle Kingdom with its “tragic” royal portraits, the natura ear of Senusret I, the enormous 
hat-like exra of Senusret ITT, his successor and contemporaries, and other such indications, is alao well 
treated, Rut the later periods, expecially the Nineteenth to the Thirtieth Dynasties, receive leas intersted 
treatment, the Saites especially being dismissed very summurily. 

With regard to the art of ‘Amarnah Misa Murray perhaps attributes too much to foragn inflience, 
That existed, no doubt, but T think we must not underrate the native Egyptian character of the art. Tho 
removal of the religious conventions will account for mach, After all we see tendencies in the ‘Amarnah 
direction beginning before Akhenaten's time ; in his day they had full liberty, Miss Morray ts no dowlot 
right in doubting any great influence from Crete ; she says correctly that the Minoan artiat did not draw 
the human figure well, and had no sculpture, ‘The only possible foreign infinence that we Kexncowr in thoes 
Syrian. ‘This may have played its part; bat the ficies of the ‘Anmrnah art is still quite Egyptian, despite 
‘te freedom from convention, Its destruction after Akhenaten's death waa, on she says, the death-knoll of 
art in Egypt; the restoration of the conventions meant that no conformity was thenceforward possible till 
the invasion of Greck ideas in the fourth century murked by the astonishing reliefs of the tomb of Petosiria. 

One point of detail in reference to the ‘Amarnah portraita on which I do not think it possible ta agree 
with Miss Murray is her ides that the elongated heads of the princesses, Akhenaten's daughters, are not 
an artificial deformity as is generally (and I think right)y) «upposed, but a form of hairdressing, the hair 
being turned over a cushion at the back. In order to maintain this view, Mine Murray has to assume thot 
even the two tuby princesses of the Ashmolean wall-painting had their hair dresaed in this way, which 
sdems improbable, And in fact this painting to my mind proves the error of Miss Murray's view, for 
though hair dressed in auch a way might not be visibly indicated in statuary, in painting it would have to 
be shown. But-in the Ashmolean fresco we seo no sign of it. The skulls of the princesses are an bare of 
hair aa eggs; the only marking on them is the shading that the ‘Amarnah artist had invented, No, T an 
afraid that Miss Murray's kind attempt to explain away those nasty deformed skulle will not hold water, 
The matter of the shading is important ; chicroscwro now first appears in Egyptinn art (though mther 
earlier than “Amarnah, aa the tomb of Kenamfin shows) and soon disappears. 

‘The head of » young man with natural hair (not « wiz) parted in the middle (which in Steindortfs 
Kunst der Aegypter ia wrongly said to he a womun's head), PL sliv, 3, Miss Murray dates to the Twenty- 
fifth Dynasty on the analogy of Mentuembhat's well-known head and certain Fifth Dynasty heads; she 
considera it archaistic. T however am unable to rule out the possibility of ite belonging to the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, when the natural hair seema often to have been worn by men instend! of a wig; wo see this in 
the case of Amenophis, son of Hapu, for meatance. 

With the identification (made independently by Miss Murray and Dr. Evers) of the royal portrait figure 
of a king Kheperkertt in the British Museum (No. 44), which used to he attributed to Nekhtoolsaf, 
as Senusret I, Tam now, after some initial hesitation, in entire agreement. Tt is undoubtedly Senusret, 
and T have so relabelled it and moved it to its proper chronological position in the Museum gallery. 

The curious monstrous forma in proto-dynastic art, such as the “serpo-pards" on the Ashmolean 
“palette” from Hiernkonpolis, Miss Murray is no doubt right in attributing to Sumerian inflacnoe, which 
we often see in Egypt at that time, «g., in the grinning lions of the First Dynasty, so different from the 
usual Egyptian type with closed mouth, which first appears under the Old Kingdom, and is stereotyped 





by the time of the Fifth Dynasty. 
The book ia well produced, There are one or two misprints, eg, “sly” for xiii on p, 145, and 
Amenardya* on PL xiii. H. K Hata 
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